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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  volume  is  published  with  a  view  to  affording  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  beginner  and  the  amateur,  who — possibly  artists — 
may  wish,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  to  turn  their  attention 
to  Heraldic  illustration,  but  is  not  intended  to  supersede  in  any 
way  the  more  expensive  works  on  Heraldry,  to  which  advanced 
students  will  naturally  turn. 

The  majority  of  Heraldic  works  published  in  recent  years  can 
be  classified  under  two  heads — those  consisting  of  a  dictionary 
with  the  requisite  illustrations  collected  in  plates  at  the  end,  and 
those  which  are  composed  of  chapters  with  more  or  less  appro¬ 
priate  engravings  inset  into  the  text.  From  the  artist’s  point  of 
view  each  type  has  its  distinct  drawback — the  former  necessita¬ 
ting,  first  a  reference  to  the  letterpress,  and  then  the  turning  up 
of  a  sketch  under  a  certain  number  on  a  certain  plate  ;  while  in 
the  latter  class  of  book  several  pages  in  the  chapter,;  which  deals 
with  the  required  subject  have  to  be  turned  over,  and,  perchance, 
the  synoptical  index  at  the  end — often  an  inde.x  in  name  only — 
consulted  before  the  desired  result  is  attained. 

In  “  Debrett’s  Heraldry”  both  these  disadvantages  have  been 
neutralised.  One  reference  gives  both  letterpress  and  illustration, 
and  not  only  will  this  unique  feature  commend  itself  to  the  artist 
but  the  consequent  advantage  of  the  uncrowded  appearance  of 
the  pages  will  be  readily  appreciated. 

The  book  is  planned  in  three  sections.  First  are  given  three 
chapters  on  general  matters  and  useful  hints  on  the  actual  depic¬ 
tion  of  arms  ;  then  an  alphabetical  list  of  terms  and  phrases,  etc., 
interspersed  with  copious  illustrations,  all  fully  cross-referenced  ; 
and,  thirdly,  a  series  of  Plates  with  actual  coats  of  arms  used  for 
illustrative  purposes  throughout  the  work. 
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No  old  wood-cuts,  another  characteristic  of  many  Heraldry 
books,  will  be  found  in  these  pages,  all  the  sketches  reproduced 
having  been  specially  drawn  for  it,  while  the  plates  at  the  end 
are  examples  of  the  recent  work  of  leading  Heraldic  artists  of 
the  day. 

So  as  not  to  confuse  the  artist,  abtruse  and  debatable  points 
have  not  been  touched  upon,  but  merely  the  laws  of  Heraldry  in 
their  broad  and  present-day  application  have  been  dealt  with. 
No  discussion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  rules  of  Armory 
— so  b  eved  a  feature  in  the  work  of  many  contemporary  writers — 
has  been  entered  into,  the  aim  having  been  to  explain  and  illus* 
trate  as  tersely  as  possible,  and  by  simple  designs,  the  many 
characteristics  of  Heraldic  Art. 

Arthur  G.  M.  Hesilrige, 
Editor  of  ’’’Debrett.” 


Debrett  Office, 

i6oa.  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.Q 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Hints  on  Heraldic  Depiction. 

People,  as  a  rule,  are  under  the  impression  that  good  draughts¬ 
manship  is  not  essential  as  a  qualification  for  an  Heraldic  Artist. 
Because  the  Lion  of  Heraldry  but  faintly  resembles  the  actual 
King  of  Beasts,  because  the  Heraldic  “  Tyger  ”  has  no  points  at 
all  in  common  with  the  denizen  of  the  jungle,  they  imagine  that 
the  perpetration  of  any  bizarre  daub  will  serve.  Provided  that  a 
drawing  shows  four  legs,  a  head,  and  a  tail,  they  assume  that  it 
will  pass  muster  for  the  purposes  of  Heraldry. 

Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  mark.  The  successful  delineation 
of  a  blazon  calls  for  no  mean  skill  with  pen  and  brush,  and  con¬ 
siderable  experience  has  to  be  acquired  ere  one  can  successfully 
claim  to  be,  even  in  a  small  way,  a  good  Heraldic  artist. 

Generally  speaking,  nine  points  must  be  borne  in  mind : — 

(1)  — Always  read  the  blazon  through  before  commencing 
work.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  when  one  has  mapped  out  a 
coat  that  there  is  a  Chief  to  be  included,  or  that  a  Supporter  is 
“  collared  and  chained  and  charged  on  the  shoulder.”  Bear  in 
mind  that  a  Baronet  (unless  his  title  be  of  Nova  Scotia  creation) 
has  the  Ulster  badge  charged  on  the  shield,  and  when  planning  the 
design,  leave  a  space  for  it.  These  charges  never  look  nice  if 
they  have  to  be  painted  in  over  other  work,  and  no  matter  how 
correct  the  practice  is  in  theory,  in  actual  fact  the  ensuing  result 
is  bad. 

(2)  — Always  complete  the  whole  design  in  pencil.  Mantling 
which  looks  well  on  one  side  may  be  impossible  to  balance 
on  the  other,  particularly  should  one  supporter  be  a  horned 
beast,  and  the  other  not.  In  such  a  case,  should  half  the 
mantling  have  been  completed,  the  artist  wiU  find  himself  in 
an  awkward  predicament. 

(3)  — Don’t  despise  mechanical  aid.  Use  compasses,  T-square, 
and  set-square  whenever  possible.  It  may  take  longer,  but 
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the  result  will  be  better.  A  Viscount’s  coronet  drawn  freehand 
cannot  be  compared  with  one  drawn  with  a  bow  pen. 

(4)  — Lay  all  your  colours  in  flat  tints.  A  little  Chinese 
white  mixed  with  the  colour  greatly  facilitates  matters.  Always 
use  the  same  colour  throughout.  If  a  field  is  gules,  don’t  use 
vermilion  for  the  shield  and  crimson  for  the  manthng.  Ink  in 
your,  outhnes  after  the  tinctures  and  shadings  have  been  worked 
in.  For  actual  outlining  a  thin,  flat-pointed  brush  is  preferable 
to  a  pen — it  does  not  scratch  up  the  colour.  Always  use  Water¬ 
proof  Indian  Ink.  Avoid  erasures,  but  if  ink  work  has  to  be 
rubbed  out,  a  good  typewriter  rubber  is  better  than  a  knife— 
it  does  not  cut  so  deeply  into  the  surface. 

(5)  — Don’t  attempt  too  much.  The  simpler  the  design, 
the  more  pleasing  is  the  finished  work  to  the  eye.  Too  much 
shading  wfll  throw  the  charges  into  high  relief,  and  that  is  not 
desirable.  An  actual  shield  has  the  design  painted  on  in  flat 
colours,  and  is  not  ornamented  in  bas-relief.  Generally  speaking, 
the  light  should  strike  the  shield  from  the  top  left.  The  high 
lights  come  on  the  dexter  side,  and  the  heavier  shadows  on  the 
sinister. 

(6)  — If  gold  leaf  or  kindred  substances  which  require 
burnishing  are  used,  lay  them  on  first.  This  will  avoid  the  danger 
of  the  rubbing  with  the  agate  burnisher  damaging  the  colour  work. 

(7)  — Be  very  careful  with  the  lettering  of  the  motto.  If 
Old  English  lettering  is  used,  see  that  it  is  Old  English,  and 
not  a  bastard  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Norman. 

(8)  — ^Don’t  make  the  charges  too  small.  Let  them  more  or 
less  fiU  the  available  space. 

(9)  — Above  all,  never  hurry  A  good  drawing  wants  to  be 
executed  with  all  the  care  and  trouble  that  the  old  illuminators 
used  to  exercise.  One  slip,  and  hours  of  work  can  easily  be 
neutrahsed. 

In  conclusion,  bear  in  mind  that  clearness  and  distinctness 
are  essential  in  emblazoning  a  coat  of  arms. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Coat  of  Arms. 

Generally  speaking,  a  “  Coat  of  Arms  ”  is  composed  of  sLx 
distinct  component  parts,  known  as  the  shield,  crest,  wreath, 
helmet,  mantling  (or  lambrequin),  and  motto,  and  each  of  these 
parts  is  subject  to  certain  stereotyped  rules  as  to  colour,  position, 
and,  in  some  cases,  definition  of  size.  It  may  also  comprise 
Supporters,  Coronet  of  Rank,  and  Insignia  of  Orders. 

From  the  name  “  Coat  of  Arms,”  it  is,  perhaps,  only  natural 
for  the  man  in  the  street  to  assume  that  such  a  device  represents 
a  coat  or  suit  of  armour,  and  this  assumption  is,  to  some  extent, 
quite  correct. 

The  helmet  and  shield  are,  of  course,  two  very  important 
portions  of  a  suit  of  defensive  armour,  and  they  need  not  be  further 
commented  upon.  The  crest,  worn  upon  the  helmet,  was  originally 
a  strengthening  and  enlargement  of  the  crown  of  the  helm  by 
means  of  a  projecting  fan-shaped  steel  erection,  which  afforded 
no  small  protection  from  an  opponent’s  sword  cuts.  This  addition 
to  the  helmet  eventually  developed  into  a  carved  resemblance 
of  an  heraldic  charge,  and  so  the  crest  as  we  know  it  came  into 
existence. 

It  is  not  correct  to  state  that  the  crest  was  used  as  a  mark 
of  identification  when  its  wearer  was,  by  means  of  the  closed 
vizor,  otherwise  unrecognisable.  The  device  painted  upon  the  shield 
performed  this  duty.  A  crest  could  obviously  be  sheared  away  in 
a  melee,  and  this,  but  for  the  appearance  of  its  owner's  shield, 
might  render  him  liable  to  attack  by  his  comrades. 

The  lambrequin,  or  mantling,  was  a  cloth  which  hung  from  the 
crown  of  the  helmet  and  which  deadened  the  force  of  an  enemy’s 
blow,  and  very  often,  by  entangling  his  sword,  prevented  that 
weapon  from  doing  any  serious  damage. 

The  wreath  was,  so  some  authorities  assert,  the  scarf  of  twisted 
silk  which  hid  the  joint  of  the  helmet  and  crest,  and  also 
fixed  the  mantling  in  its  place.  Others  declare  that  it  was  a  lady’s 
badge  of  favour 
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The  motto,  shown  on  the  scroll  beneath  the  wreath,  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  war  cry. 

It  is  possible  nowadays  to  tell  at  a  glance  from  the  appearance 
of  a  full  Achievement  whether  its  owner  is  a  Duke,  Marquess, 
Earl,  Viscount,  Baron,  Baronet,  Knight,  or  Esquire  ;  it  is  also 
possible  to  show  that  the  arms  are  borne  by  a  Knight  or  Com¬ 
panion  of  any  Order  of  Knighthood.  Ladies,  too,  have  their  arms 
delineated  in  such  a  way  as  to  proclaim  whether  they  are  still 
unwed  or  have  ventured  into  matrimony. 

This  httle  book  is  not  intended  to  delve  deeply  into  the  origin 
of  the  various  heraldic  devices  and  charges.  More  pretentious 
works,  of  which  there  are  many,  dwell  at  great  length  on  the 
various  ideas  that  compose  the  science  of  heraldry,  and  to  them 
the  student  must  turn  for  extended  information. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Human  Figure  in  Heraldic  Illustration. 

Although  the  human  figure  as  a  charge  is  not  uncommon  in 
Heraldry,  it  is  found  chiefly  as  a  Supporter.  While  a  carefully 
written  blazon  is,  as  a  rule,  all  that  an  artist  requires  to  enable 
him  to  correctly  dehneate  an  achievement,  the  written  description 
of  human  supporters  is  very  often  totally  inadequate. 

In  dealing  with  supporters  which  comprise  soldiers,  sailors, 
or  other  particular  types,  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  uniform,  accoutrements,  or  dress  coincide  with  that  in 
vogue  at  the  date  of  the  grant  or  of  the  particular  incident  to  which 
the  supporters  refer.  The  mere  blazon  “  a  sailor  proper,”  or  “  a 
Chinaman  richly  attired  or  ”  does  not  convey  to  the  artist  sufficient 
information  to  enable  him  to  depict,  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
or  accuracy,  the  correct  supporters  for  those  arms.  Very  often 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  refer  to  the  original  grant  to 
see  how  it  was  first  emblazoned. 

For  instance,  the  supporters  of  Lord  Lawrence  provide  a  typical 
case.  Here,  one  is  “  An  Officer  of  the  Guide  Cavalry  (Irregulars) 
of  the  Pathan  tribe,  in  the  Province  of  Peshawar,  habited  and 
accoutred  proper,”  while  the  other  is  eloquently  described  as  “  An 
Officer  of  the  Sikh  Irregular  Cavalry,  also  habited  and  accoutred 
proper.”  The  title  was  created  in  1869,  and  the  supporters  were 
granted  in  that  year.  The  artist  who  drew  the  original  sketches 
for  the  first  Baron  was  doubtless  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
details.  To-day  the  uniforms  of  these  Regiments  (if,  indeed,  they 
still  exist)  are  totally  different  from  those  worn  during  the  Great 
Mutiny,  and  the  poor  artist  would  experience  no  small  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  particulars  to  enable  him  to  turn  out  a 
correct  drawing. 

Again,  one  of  Lord  Loch's  supporters  is  ”  a  Zulu  proper.” 
The  first  holder  of  the  title  was  for  many  years  Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  and 
the  Zulu  supporter  was  granted  to  him  to  commemorate  his  service 
in  that  Colony.  South  African  writers  tell  us  that  the  genus  Zulu 
is  found  to-day,  as  often  as  not,  classically  attired  in  trousers  and 
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a  top  hat  without  a  brim.  An  artist  who  suffered  either  from  an 
excess  of  humour,  or  a  conscientious  desire  to  be  up-to-date  in  his 
work,  would,  broadly  speaking,  be  quite  correct  in  depicting  the 
"  Zulu  proper  ”  in  the  aforesaid  dress  of  civilisation.  Indeed, 
natives  are  considered  to  be  quite  “  improper  ”  if  they  venture  into 
a  town  without  the  distinguishing  nether  garments  of  the  white  man. 
But,  joking  apart,  the  Zulu  in  those  arms  is  emblematical  of  South 
Africa,  and  must  be  depicted  as  one  of  the  warriors  who  fought 
with  so  much  success  in  the  days  of  Cetewayo. 

Perhaps  the  safest  rule  to  follow  when  dealing  with  matters  of 
this  kind  is  to  refer  to  an  Illustrated  Peerage  contemporary  with  the 
date  of  the  grant,  which  would  contain  an  engraving  of  the  arms 
as  used  by  the  first  holder  of  the  title.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
trouble  was  at  that  time  taken  to  get  them  correct  in  detail. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  it  is  well,  whenever  possible, 
to  depict  human  supporters  as  standing  upon  a  compartment. 
They  look  ridiculous  perched  upon  the  edge  of  a  “  gas-bracket  ” 
or  maintaining  an  insecure  and  impossible  foothold  upon  the  ends 
of  a  motto.  One  hand  should  grasp  the  shield,  or  if  both  hands  are 
occupied,  one  elbow  should  rest  thereon.  Angels’  wings,  unless 
specifically  blazoned  as  “  displayed,”  should  be  drawn  with  the 
points  downwards,  and  if,  as  very  often  happens,  one  hand  should 
be  empty,  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible, 
and  should  not  be  shown  hanging  close  to  the  side. 


HERALDIC  BEARINGS  EXPLAINED 


AARON’S  ROD. 

ABAISED. 


ABATEMENT. 

ABISME. 


A 

This  is  better  known  as  the  "  Rod  of  ^Escu- 
lapius.”  [See  that  Charge.] 


A  charge  when  placed  below  its  normal  position 
on  a  shield  (as  opposed  to  enhanced),  or  an  animal’s 
or  bird’s  wings  when  depressed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  their  tips  below  the  fesse  point.  The 
illustration  shows  a  bend  “  abaised.” 


Any  mark  or  device  on  a  Coat  of  Arms  which 
reduces  the  owner’s  status.  [See  "  Illegitimacy.”] 


When  a  charge,  occupying  a  position  in  the 
centre  of  other  charges,  is  not  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  chief  device  of  the  design,  it  is  drawn 
"  abisme  ” — i.e.,  small.  The  blazon  of  the  figure 
is  “  sable,  a  mullet  abisme  argent  pierced  of  the 
field  between  three  plates.” 


In  mediaeval  times  it  was  often  the  custom  to 
cut  out  a  circular  notch  in  the  dexter  chief  edge 
of  the  shield.  The  shield  was  then  said  to  be 
"  A’Bouche.”  The  lance  was  then  rested  in  this, 
and  was  thus  steadied  for  the  shock  of  contact. 
It  is  inadvisable  to  depict  a  shield  shaped  in  this 
fashion  unless  the  charges  are  of  such  a  design  as 
to  avoid  their  being  mutilated  thereby. 
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ABOUTE. 

ABYSS. 

ACCOLL]^. 

CO 

ACCOSTED. 

ACCRUED. 

achievement. 


ACORN. 

ADDORSED. 


ADUMBRATION. 


Synon5Tii  for  placed  “  end  to  end.” 

A  rarely  used  term  signifying  the  centre  of  an 
escutcheon. 

Two  shields  placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  touch. 
This  method  is  used  in  marshalling  a  husband’s 
and  wife’s  arms  when  the  former  is  a  Knight  of 
some  Order.  [See  “  Insignia.”] 

Synonym  for  “  side-by-side.” 

A  rare  term.  Usually  applied  to  trees,  and 
meaning  "  full  grown.” 

A  coat  of  arms  depicted  with  all  its  adjuncts — 
i.e.,  crest,  wreath,  helmet,  mantling,  shield,  and 
motto ;  also  (if  any)  coronet  of  rank,  supporters, 
and  Insignia  of  Orders.  The  word,  originally 
derived  from  the  French  Achevement, — the 
performance  of  an  action — .meant  the  escutcheon 
containing  the  armorial  bearings  granted  for  the 
performance  of  an  act  of  valour. 

This  should  be  depicted  as  the  natural  fruit  of 
the  oak  tree. 

Charges  placed  “  back  to  back,”  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  (two  lions  rampant  addorsed). 
Another  use  of  the  word  is  as  an  adjective  applied 
to  a  creature’s  wings.  The  wings  of  the  dragon 
rampant  on  page  65  are  ”  elevated  and  addorsed.” 
The  word  is  often  spelt  ”  endorsed.” 


The  shadow  only  of  any  bearing,  painted  in 
the  same  tincture  as  the  field,  but  of  a  darker 
shade.  Synonym  for  “  in  rehef.” 

Thus,  an  argent  charge  on  an  ermine  ground 
would  require  to  be  shaded  grey  in  order  to  throw 
it  up  into  relief. 

[Refer  to  shading  in  Chapter  on  “  Hints  on 
Heraldic  Depiction.”] 
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2:scnLAPius. 
ROD  OF. 


AFFRONT^. 


aisl£. 

A  LA  CUISSE. 


ALANT. 


ALBANY 

HERALD. 

ALLERION. 


This  is  also  known  as  “  Aaron’s  Rod.”  It  is  a 
serpent  entwined  round  a  rod,  and  is  regarded  as 
an  emblem  of  the  medical  profession,  being  the 
badge  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  It 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  “  Caduceus.”  The 
rod  can  be  either  smooth  or  a  rough  tree-twig. 


A  charge  when  depicted  “  fuU-fronted.”  A 
Baronet’s  or  a  Knight’s  helmet  is  always  drawn 
"  affrontee.”  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  between  animals  guardant  and  affrontee, 
particularly  in  the  sejant  position.  [See  “  Sejant.”] 
The  term  “  affrontee  ”  governs  the  position  of  the 
whole  of  the  body  ;  ”  guardant  ”  only  that  of  the 
head. 

An  almost  obsolete  term  implying  “  winged,” 
or  “  having  wings.” 


Literally  “  at  the  thigh.”  A  leg  separated  from 
the  trunk  at  the  thigh.  The  illustration  shows 
“  an  eagle’s  leg  erased  a  la  cuisse.”  [It  is  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  crest  of  the  Glaze- 
brook  family.] 


A  species  of  dog  of  the  mastiff  type  with  short 
ears. 

Title  of  one  of  the  Scottish  Officers  of  Arms. 


An  eagle  displayed,  without  beak  or  legs. 
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ALLUMfiE. 


ALLUSIVE 

ARMS. 


ALTAR. 


ALTERNATE. 

AMBULANT. 

AMETHYST. 

ANCHOR. 


The  eyes  of  animals,  when  drawn  with  flecks 
of  red  in  the  pupUs  and  irises,  but  not  in  the 
whites.  (Bloodshot  eyes  would  not  look,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  artistic.) 

Arms  which  allude,  in  their  charges,  to  either 
the  name  or  profession  of  the  bearer.  [See  “  Canting 
Arms.”] 

A  banker  might  have  bezants  in  his  achieve¬ 
ment  as  an  allusion  to  gold  coins ;  or  a  man 
named  Barry  have  the  field  of  his  arms  “  barry  ” 
of  two  tinctures. 


The  altar  is  always  shown  as  of  the  square, 
ancient  type,  and  the  offering  is  invariably 
burning. 


Has  its  normal  meaning. 

Synonym  for  “  walking.” 

Used,  as  its  colour  implies,  as  an  alternative 
term  for  purpure  or  purple.  [See  ‘‘  Tinctures.”] 

An  anchor  is  always  drawn  without  either  a 
rope  or  chain  attached,  unless  blazoned  ”  cabled,” 
when  the  chain  or  rope  is  shown  twined  round  it. 
The  points  or  barbs  are  termed  ”  flukes,”  and  the 
crossbar  (generally  made  of  wood)  is,  if  intended 
to  be  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  anchor, 
termed  ”  beamed  ”  of  that  colour. 

The  “  foul  anchor  ” — an  anchor  with  a  rope 
knotted  round  it — is  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  an  ominous  allusion  to  the 
cause  that  frequently  brings  maritime  actions 
before  that  tribunal. 
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ANCIENT. 

ANDREW,  ST. 
ANGEL. 


ANNODATED. 

ANNULET. 


ANVIL. 


A  small  “  streamer  ”  flag,  sometimes  spelt 
"  auncient  ”  or  “  anshient.” 

[See  “  St.  Andrew.”] 

The  design  for  this  charge  can  always  be  left 
to  the  artist,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  restrictions 
as  to  colour,  etc.,  imposed  by  the  blazon.  Angels, 
however,  are  found  chiefly  as  supporters.  Their 
wings  may  be  either  inverted  or  displayed, 
although  the  former  position  is  the  more  usual 
when  the  blazon  is  not  specific. 

A  variation  of  the  term  ‘‘  nowed.” 

A  ring — a  very  common  device  in  armoury. 
Should  be  drawn  by  means  of  compasses — two 
concentric  circles. 

This  is  also  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Fifth 
Son.  [See  paragraph  on  “  Difference,”  page  6o.] 
The  annulet  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  emblem 
of  strength. 

Two  varieties  of  antelope  occur  in  Heraldry : 
the  heraldic  and  the  natural  animal. 

If  the  blazon  gives  simply  an  “  antelope,”  the 
zoological  variety  should  be  depicted,  but,  if  an 
“  Heraldic  antelope”  is  mentioned,  it  should  have 
a  stag’s  body  and  legs,  cloven  hoofs,  a  tusk 
growing  outwards  from  its  snout,  serrated  horns, 
and  a  lion’s  tail. 

The  derivation  of  this  weird  creature  apparently 
lies  in  the  fact  that  mediaeval  artists,  never  having 
seen  an  antelope,  and  knowing  it  only  by  repute, 
had  to  utilise  a  generous  imagination  to  aid  them 
in  its  depiction.  The  upper  illustration  shows  an 
antelope  statant  proper,  the  lower  an  heraldic 
antelope  passant. 

Represented  in  the  normal  manner.  It  is  found 
(with  one  of  the  supporters)  in  the  arms  of  the 
City  of  Birmingham. 
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APAUM^E. 

A  hand  open,  the  fingers  close  together  side  by 
side,  with  the  palm  showing.  The  badge  of 
Ulster  is  a  “  sinister  hand  apaumee,”  and  is 
illustrated  under  “  Baronet.” 

APE. 

In  spite  of  the  general  prejudice  regarding  the 
ape,  that  simian  occurs  frequently  in  Heraldry. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  found  “  collared  and  chained,” 
the  collar  being  fastened  round  the  waist.  A 
good  example  of  the  ape  will  be  found  in  Plate  III, 
Fig.  3  (Arms  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster). 

AQUILATED. 

Scattered  or  powdered  with  eagle's  heads. 

ABBLAST. 

An  alternative  name  for  Cross-bow.  [See 

“  Cross-bow.”] 

ARCHBISHOP. 

An  Archbishop  impales  his  arms  with  those  of 
his  See,  the  latter  occup5dng  the  dexter  half  of 
the  escutcheon.  A  mitre  is  placed  over  it,  but 
no  crest,  supporters,  or  motto  may  be  used.  The 
mitre  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  Bishop,  but  is  not 
like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  {i.e.,  with  a  ducal 
coronet).  [See  “  Mitre.”] 

ARCHED. 

Has  its  ordinary  meaning,  i.e.,  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  bow,  such  as  “  a  chief  arched.” 

ARGENT. 

Silver  or  white.  Silver  should  never  be  used 
in  actual  drawings  owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  it  tarnishes ;  it  is  represented  either 
by  white  or  aluminium. 

The  contraction  is  A.  or  Arg.  not  ar.,  it  being 
easy  to  confuse  the  latter  with  az.  for  azure. 

In  a  black  and  white  line  sketch,  argent  is  shown 
plain  white.  [See  “Tinctures.”] 
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ABM. 


ARMED. 


ABMES 
PABL  ANTES. 

ARMIGEROUS. 

ARMING 

BUCKLE. 

ARMORIAL 

BEARINGS. 

ARMOUR. 


An  arm  is  represented  in  two  ways — either  as  a 
cubit  arm,  in  which  case  only  a  portion  of  the  fore¬ 
arm  is  shown,  the  cut  coming  just  below  the  elbow, 
or  as  a  whole  arm,  the  cut  coming  just  below  the 
shoulder.  When  the  latter  form  occurs,  it  is 
invariably  bent  at  the  elbow,  the  elbow  pointing 
to  the  dexter  and  the  hand  to  the  sinister.  When 
the  direction  is  reversed,  the  blazon  gives  “  an 
arm  embowed  to  the  dexter,”  the  term  “  em- 
bowed  ”  meaning  bent. 

An  arm  proper  is  a  bare  arm,  and  the  hand, 
if  not  specified  as  ”  gloved,”  will  be  bare  also. 

The  illustrations  show  a  cubit  arm  erect,  and 
an  arm  embowed  couped  at  the  shoulder. 

When  an  arm  in  mail  is  shown,  it  is  often 
termed  “  vambraced  ”  instead  of  "  embowed.” 
Unless  the  blazon  gives  "  gauntleted  ”  the  hand 
is  always  uncovered. 

When  armour  is  enriched  with  gold  inlay  or 
gold  ornaments,  it  is  blazoned  "  garnished  or.” 

The  armour,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  always 
understood  to  indicate  plate  armour. 

An  animal’s  horns,  teeth,  tusks,  and  claws,  or 
a  bird’s  beak  and  talons,  when  of  a  different 
tincture  to  the  body,  are  designated  “  armed  ” 
of  that  tincture. 

[See  “  Canting  Arms.”] 

Having  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

[See  “Buckle.”] 

Synonym  for  Coat  of  Arms.  [See  Chapter  II 
on  “  Coat  of  Arms.”] 

Unless  chain  armour  is  specified  plate-mail  is 
always  depicted.  The  armour  is  painted,  to  the 
best  of  the  artist’s  ability,  in  steel-grey  or  blue. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  licence  is  permitted, 
the  utilitarian  design  must  always  be  adhered  to. 
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ARMS. 


ARRONDIE. 

ARROW. 


ASCENDING. 

ASSURGEANT. 

AT  BAY. 


AT  GAZE. 


ATHLONE 

PURSUIVANT. 

ATTIRED. 


This  term  refers  to  the  actual  shield  and  charges, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  include  the  crest 
and  other  appurtenances. 

Round  or  circular. 


The  archer’s  arrow.  The  point  is  termed  the 
“  barb,”  and  the  feathers  the  “  flighted  ”  end.  The 
barb  is  always  understood  to  point  downwards 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

A  sheaf  of  arrows  should  never  depict  more 
than  three,  if  no  definite  number  is  given  in  the 
blazon.  The  illustration  shows  a  sheaf  of  arrows. 

Synonym  for  “  rising  ’  applied  to  birds,  flames, 
etc. 

Signifies  any  object  rising  from  water,  such  as 
a  mermaid  rising  from  the  sea. 

Used  in  connection  with  horned  animals  of  the 
deer  kind.  “  A  stag  at  bay  ”  is  that  animal  in 
a  position  of  self-defence,  with  his  head  lowered 
and  points  of  his  tynes  facing  the  enemy. 


Animals  of  the  deer  species  when  depicted 
standing  with  the  head  turned  towards  the 
spectator  are  named  “  at  gaze.”  The  equivalent 
term  for  other  animals  is  “  statant  guardant.” 


Title  of  one  of  the  Irish  Officers  of  Arms. 

Has  two  meanings — one  with  reference  to  a 
stag’s  antlers,  and  the  other  to  the  dress  of  human 
beings. 

The  horns  of  animals  of  the  stag  kind. 


ATTIRES. 
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AUGMENTA¬ 

TION. 


AURfiE. 

AURIFLAMME. 
AVANT  MUR. 


AVERS  ANT. 

AXE. 

AZURE. 


Augmentations  are  much  coveted  marks  of 
favour  granted  for  some  special  service.  There  are 
but  few  of  them  on  record ;  they  are  all  weU-known, 
and  require  the  special  warrant  of  the  Sovereign. 

In  blazoning  a  coat  of  arms  which  contains  an 
augmentation,  care  should  be  taken  to  describe 
the  ordinary  coat  first  and  then  the  augmentation, 
the  two  blazons  being  separated  by  the  words 
“  and  for  augmentation.” 

The  charge  of  augmentation  may  be  placed 
either  in  the  arms  (such  as  a  chief  or  an  inescut¬ 
cheon,  etc.)  or  as  part  of  the  crest  (such  as  a 
special  type  of  coronet,  etc.). 


Synonym  for  ”  guttee  d’or.” 


[See  “  Oriflamme.”] 


That  portion  of  a  wall  shown  adjacent  to  a  tower. 


[See  ”  Hand.”] 


[See  “  Battle  Axe  ”  and  “  Lochaber  Axe.”] 


The  heraldic  term  for  blue.  One  of  the  colours. 
In  hne  drawings  it  is  indicated  by  shaded  parallel 
horizontal  hnes.  Contraction  :  az.  [See  “  Tinc¬ 
tures.”] 
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BACHELOR. 

B 

The  arms  of  a  bachelor  are  the  paternal  coat 
borne  by  his  family — i.e.,  if  his  name  is  Marlow, 
he  will  bear  the  Marlow  Coat.  If  his  mother 
was  an  heiress,  he  will  quarter  her  arms  with  his 
own  paternal  coat.  [See  “  Marshalling.”] 

The  escutcheon  will  be  surmounted  by  his 
helmet  of  rank,  and  his  family  crest  and  motto 
will  be  displayed.  Any  Orders  he  may  possess 
may  be  appended  to  the  shield,  though  he  will 
not,  of  course,  make  use  of  any  of  his  father’s 
decorations. 

BACKGAMMON 

BOARD. 

The  ordinary  games  board,  not  to  be  confused 
with  a  chess  or  draughts  board. 

BADGE. 

Badges  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  part  of 
armorial  bearings.  If  a  single  badge  is  depicted 
with  a  coat  of  arms,  it  should  be  placed  below  the 
motto,  but  clear  of  the  arms. 

If  two  badges  are  shown,  they  may  be  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  crest  [see  the  Arms  of  the 
Marquess  of  Abergavenny,  Plate  IV,  Fig.  i],  and 
if  a  third  appears,  it  should  be  drawn  above  the 
cresT. 

A  badge  should  never  be  placed  on  a  wreath. 
The  badge  is  often  used  on  the  buttons  of  a 
servant’s  livery,  it  being  correct  to  so  display  it 
there,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  crest  is  preferred. 

Badge  of  England. 

A  rose  slipped  gules,  barbed  and  seeded  proper, 
ensigned  with  an  Imperial  Crown,  also  proper. 

Badge  of  Scotland. 

A  thistle  proper,  surmounted  by  an  Imperial 
Crown,  also  proper.  [See  illustration  under 

“  Thistle.”] 

Badges  of  Ireland. 

A  trefoil  slipped  vert ;  also  a  harp  or,  stringed 
argent ;  each  ensigned  with  an  Imperial  Crown 
proper.  [See  illustration  under  "  Ensigned.”] 
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BADGE  {cont.) 


Badge  of  Wales. 

Wales  is  represented  by  the  “  Red  Dragon  of 
Cadwallader,”  viz.,  on  a  mount  vert,  a  dragon 
passant  gules. 

In  connection  with  Wales,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  famous  three  plumes  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  the  Badge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  such, 
but  is  vested  in  the  Heir- Apparent,  whether  he 
has  been  created  Prince  of  Wales  or  not. 

These  three  feathers  should  be  depicted  in  a 
vertical  position,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
and  not  as  they  are  very  often  drawn  with  the 
two  side  plumes  at  an  angle.  This  latter  form 
was  correct  previous  to  1876,  but  since  that  date 
they  have  been  depicted  officially  in  the  vertical 
position. 

The  Prince,  when  using  the  red  dragon  badge, 
has  it  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  white  label. 


BADGER.  This  animal  is  also  known  in  Heraldry  as  a 

“  Brock  ”  and  a  “  Gray.”  It  should  be  drawn 
true  to  nature. 


BAILLONR.  Rarely  used.  Is  a  synon5mi  for  “  a  lion  ram¬ 

pant,  holding  in  the  mouth  a  baton.” 


BALANCE. 


A  pair  of  scales.  As  a  rule,  the  type  of  scales 
used  by  a  tobacconist  are  depicted.  They  hang 
from  the  hand,  and  are  composed  of  two  pans, 
suspended  (by  three  cords  each)  from  a  cross¬ 
beam.  Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  the  balances 
are  always  shown  in  equipoise.  [See  Plate  XIH, 
Figs.  I  and  2.] 


BALISTA. 


An  engine  of  war,  used  by  the  Romans  for 
hurling  stones. 


BALL,  FIRE.  [See  “  Fire  Ball.”] 
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BAND. 

BANDED. 

BANNER. 


BAR. 


BAR  GEMEL. 
BAR,  m. 

BAR  SINISTER. 


BARBED. 


The  cord  or  rope  which  binds  the  sheaves  of 
corn  together  in  a  garb.  This  is  always  the  same 
colour  as  the  sheaf  unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  Heraldic  Banner  is  a  square-shaped  flag, 
which  bears,  in  full  colours  covering  the  entire 
surface,  a  representation  of  the  owner’s  arms  as 
they  appear  on  his  shield  The  term  “  Royal 
Standard”  is  really  a  misnomer,  this  flag  being 
purely'an  Heraldic  Banner.  It  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  correct  to  place  on  a  banner  an  im¬ 
paled  coat  which  embodies  the  wife’s  arms.  [See 
“  Standard.”] 


A  band  or  bar  running  horizontally  across  a 
shield.  It  is  composed  of  two  straight  parallel 
lines  one-fifth  of  the  total  depth  of  the  shield, 
extends  right  to  the  edges,  and  is  a  diminutive 
of  the  fesse. 


[See  “  Gemel.”] 

Synon5^m  for  ”  in  fesse.” 

This  is  a  popular  misnomer,  greatly  beloved  by 
novelists,  who  use  it  as  a  genteel  way  of  describ¬ 
ing  bastardy.  In  heraldry  there  is  a  “  bend 
sinister”  and  a  “baton  sinister,”  but  the  “bar 
sinister  ”  can  hardly  exist,  seeing  that  the  bar, 
as  a  charge,  occupies  a  horizontal  position,  and 
so  cannot  incline  more  to  the  sinister  than  to  the 
dexter.  [See  “Illegitimacy.”] 

Used  with  reference  to  the  following  : — 

To  the  human  beard  ; 

To  the  leaves  of  the  Heraldic  rose  which  jut  out 
from  between  the  petals  like  rays ; 

To  the  points  of  an  arrow,  fish-hook,  or  spear ; 

To  the  ears  of  wheat ;  and 

To  a  horse,  when  fully  caparisoned. 
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BARBEL.  A  species  of  fish,  generally  depicted  “  em- 

bowed  ”  or  arched. 


BABDED. 


A  rarely  used  term  for  “  Caparisoned.” 


BARLEY.  Barley  is  always  drawn  true  to  nature.  A  sprig 

of  barley  is  found  in  the  crest  of  Blake,  cr.  1907 
(Baronet). 


BARON. 


The  lowest  rank  comprised  in  the  Peerage.  A 
Baron’s  full  armorial  bearings  should  always  show, 
in  addition  to  the  shield,  wreath,  crest,  mantling 
and  motto  : — 

His  coronet  of  rank :  a  plain  gilt  circlet  (which 
must  not  be  jewelled,  or  chased  to  represent  jewels, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  other  peers’  coronets),  sur¬ 
mounted  by  six  silver  balls  (four  shown  in  drawing) 
set  at  equal  distances  round  the  rim  (see  illustra¬ 
tion).  These  balls,  although  called  “  pearls,” 
must  not  be  tinted  to  represent  that  jewel, 
but  should  be  painted  silver  ;  the  peer’s  helmet, 
barred,  and  turned  sideways ;  and  supporters 
(provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  granted  to 
the  title  or  individual).  Plate  VII  shows  four 
examples  of  Barons’  achievements.  Fig.  i  having 
no  supporters,  while  Fig.  2  displays  three  crests. 


BARONESS.  1.  In  her  own  right. 

Her  arms  are  shown  in  a  lozenge-shaped  shield 
(which,  however,  may  in  practice  be  modified  to 
represent  almost  an  oval  if  more  convenient),  with 
the  supporters  of  her  title,  and  surmounted  by  a 
Baron’s  coronet  of  rank  :  No  crest,  mantling,  or 
helmet.  [See  Plate  VHI.] 

2.  As  a  Baron’s  Wife. 

Has,  strictly  speaking,  no  arms  individual  to 
herself,  during  her  period  of  coverture,  and  must, 
perforce,  use  those  of  her  husband. 
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BARONESS 

{continued) . 


BARONET. 


3.  As  a  Baron’s  Widow. 

Depicted  in  same  form  as  i. 

Never,  when  emblazoning  a  woman’s  arms 
(unless  she  is  a  Reigning  Sovereign),  give  her  either 
mantling,  crest,  or  helmet.  Although  the  use  of 
the  motto  also  is  incorrect,  it  may  now  frequently 
be  found  in  women’s  achievements,  particularly  in 
those  of  Scottish  origin. 

It  is  quite  permissible  to  use  a  blank  scroll  upon 
which  to  stand  the  supporters.  [See  Plate  VIII, 
Fig.  2.J 

The  lowest  degree  of  hereditary  titles.  In 
addition  to  the  shield,  crest,  wreath,  and  motto, 
a  Baronet’s  arms  will  show — ■ 

The  Helmet  facing  front  (or  affrontee)  with 
visor  up,  and,  as  a  rule,  lined  with  red  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  Baronet  other  than  one  of  Nova 
Scotia  creation,  his  arms  will  be  charged  |With  a 
small  silver  shield,  bearing  a  sinister  hand  erect 
and  apaumee,  couped  at  the  wrist  gules  (see 
illustration).  In  a  plain  coat,  this  can  be  placed 
in  any  position  where  it  will  not  obscure  any  of 
the  charges  (usually  in  the  dexter  chief  point). 
[See  Plate  IX,  Fig.  i.|  On  a  quartered  coat,  such 
as  is  used  for  a  double  surname,  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre  chief  point,  over  the  junction 
of  the  quarterings.  [See  Plate  IX,  Fig.  3.] 

In  a  shield  which  contains  either  an  impaled 
coat,  or  a  large  number  of  quarterings,  the  red 
hand  should  appear  in  the  paternal  quarter. 

[b)  In  the  case  of  “  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,” 
no  Ulster  hand  is  used.  A  badge,  consisting  of 
“  an  escutcheon  argent,  on  a  saltire  azure,  an 
inescutcheon  or,  charged  with  the  Arms  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  over  the  escutcheon  an  Imperial  Crown, 
and  the  whole  encircled  with  an  oval  motto  azure, 
edged  with  gold,  thereon,  in  letters  of  gold, 
FAX  MENTIS  HONEST.®  GLORIA,”  is  instead  sus¬ 
pended  by  an  orange-tawny  ribbon,  which  either 
partly  encircles  the  shield  in  the  form  of  an  oval  or 
depends  from  its  base.  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
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BARONET  generally  have  supporters,  and  the  motto  will  be 

{continued),  placed  over  the  crest,  following  the  Scottish 
fashion.  [See  Plate  X.]  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
orange-tawny  ribbon  only  appears  beneath  the 
shield.  It  does  not  surround  it. 


BARREL. 

BARRULET. 


Drawn  in  its  familiar  form  and  on  its  side  unless 
otherwise  specified.  It  is  also  known  as  a  “  tun.” 

A  diminutive  of  the  bar  and,  also,  to  a  greater 
degree  of  the  fesse,  being  one-quarter  of  the 
width  of  the  former — i.e.,  nominally  i-20th  part 
of  the  total  depth  of  the  shield.  This  nominal 
dimension  is  very  rarely  adhered  to  ;  the  barrulet 
should  be  just  narrow  enough  to  ensure  that  it  is 
not  mistaken  for  a  bar. 

[See  ”  Barry.”] 


BARRY. 


BARRY-PILY. 


The  division  of  a  shield  into  horizontal  bars  of 
alternate  tinctures  and  an  even  number  of 
divisions.  The  mrmber  is  stated,  as  "  Barry  of 
six,  argent  and  sable,”  etc.,  such  a  case  signifjdng 
that  the  shield  would  be  divided  into  six  equal 
strips  by  five  horizontal  lines,  and  coloured  alter¬ 
nately  silver  and  black,  the  first  mentioned  tinc¬ 
ture  (silver)  coming  on  top.  Thus,  three  bands 
of  each  tincture  would  appear,  not  six  of  each. 
As  a  rule,  in  practice,  the  lowest  division  should 
be  wider  than  the  others. 

You  cannot  have  a  barry  of  an  unequal  number. 
Thus,  "Barry  of  seven,  az.  and  or,”  would  really  be 
“  azure,  three  barrulets  or.”  This  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  causing,  as  it  does,  much  confusion. 


A  field  divided  into  two  alternate  tinctures  as 
shown  in  the  figure  (“  Barry-pily  sable  and 
argent  ”). 
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BASE.  The  bottom  portion  of  the  shield.  [See  the 

diagrams  under  “  Shield.”] 

BASE,  IN.  A  charge  when  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

shield  is  blazoned  “  in  base.” 


BASINET. 


A  form  of  steel  helmet. 


BASTARDY.  [See  ”  Illegitimacy.”] 


BAT.  The  ”  flittermouse,”  drawn  true  to  nature.  A 

bat’s  wing  is  the  crest  of  Baron  Deramore.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  bats’  and  dragons’  wings 
have  each  main  membrane  terminating  in  a  small 
hook. 


BATH,  ORDER  This  Order,  officially  known  as  “  The  Most 
OF  THE.  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,”  is  pre-eminently 

a  Military  Order,  although  by  its  division  into  two 
classes.  Military  and  Civil,  it  can  be  conferred 
upon  people  in  every  walk  of  life. 


STAR.  C.C.a  THE  COLLAR  AND  BADGES.  STAR,  O.Ca 

INSIGNIA  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE'  BATH. 
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BATH,  ORDER 
OF  THE 

[continued) 


The  insignia  shown  in  armorial  bearings  consist 
of — 

I.  The  Collar,  which  encircles  the  shield  outside 
the  circlet,  and  consists  of  nine  Imperial  Crowns 
of  gold  (note  their  peculiar  design  as  shown  in  the 
illustration),  and  of  eight  devices  of  the  Rose, 
Shamrock,  and  Thistle,  all  enamelled  in  their 
proper  colours  and  issuing  from  a  golden  sceptre, 
the  whole  being  linked  together  with  seventeen 
enamelled  white  knots.  From  this  hangs  the 
Badge  of  the  Order,  varying  in  size  for  each 
class,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Military  member,  is  a 
golden  cross  of  eight  points  enamelled  white  and 
lined  gold,  having  each  point  terminated  with  a 
small  golden  ball  ;  in  each  of  the  four  angles  is  a 
lion  passant  guardant,  and  in  the  centre,  upon  a 
field  argent,  the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle, 
issuant  from  a  sceptre  between  three  Imperial 
Crowns  or*  surrounded  by  the  Circlet  of  the  Order, 
gules,  edged  gold,  bearing  thereon  in  letters  of 
the  last  the  motto  "  Tria  juncta  in  uno.”  The 
circlet  is  in  turn  encircled  by  two  branches  of 
laurel  proper,  issuing  from  an  escroll  azure  bearing 
in  letters  of  gold  the  motto  "  Ich  Dien.” 

In  the  case  of  a  Civilian  member,  the  badge 
is  oval  in  shape,  bearing  the  device  of  Sceptre, 
Rose,  Thistle,  Shamrock,  and  Crowns*  fretworked, 
and  surrounded  by  the  circlet  and  motto.  (No 
enamel  is  found  on  this  badge.) 

These  insignia  in  the  case  of  G.C.B.,  K.C.B., 
and  C.B.  are  incorporated  in  the  coat  after  the 
usualfashion.  [See  “  Insignia.”]  A  Military  G. C.B. 
or  K.C.B.  is  entitled  to  surround  his  shield  with 
a  laurel  wreath  which  is  placed  outside  the  circlet. 

Other  insignia  are  : — 

The  Stars  :  (i)  For  a  Military  G.C.B.  the  Star 
is  composed  of  curving  rays  of  silver,  thereon  a 
golden  Maltese  Cross.  In  the  centre  the  circlet 
and  wreath  (as  in  the  badge)  encircling  three 
Imperial  Crowns*  placed  one  and  two. 

*  The  Crowns  in  the  Stars  are  of  different  designs  for 
Military  and  Civil. 
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BATH,  ORDER 
OF  TEEE 

[continued) . 


BATON. 


(ii)  For  a  Civil  G.C.B.  the  Star  is  as  above, 
without  the  Maltese  Cross  and  wreath. 

(iii)  For  a  Military  K.C.B.  the  Star  is  in  the 
form  of  ,a  cross  pattee  of  silver,  having  a  smaller 
ray  at  each  angle.  The  central  device  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Military  G.C.B.,  without  the  golden 
Maltese  Cross. 

(iv)  For  a  Civil  K.C.B. ,  as  the  last,  without 
the  laurel  wreath. 

The  Mantle,  worn  only  by  G.C.B.’s,  is  of 
crimson,  bearing  on  the  shoulder  a  representation 
of  the  star,  and  the  Hal  is  also  of  crimson,  high- 
crowned,  and  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers  at 
the  side. 

The  insignia  is  worn  as  follows  : — 

1.  G.C.B. — Collar  (when  required)  with  badge 
attached  thereto,  star  on  left  breast,  mantle, 
and  hat. 

When  collar,  mantle,  and  hat  are  not  worn,  star 
on  left  breast,  badge  (detached  from  collar)  on 
the  left  hip,  attached  to  a  broad  red  ribbon  which 
passes  over  the  right  shoulder. 

2.  K.C.B. — Star  on  left  breast,  badge  pendant 
from  a  red  ribbon  round  neck. 

3.  C.B. — Badge  pendant  on  left  breast.  [This 
badge  has  a  peculiar  buckle  on  the  ribbon,  which 
is  shown  in  Armorial  illustrations.] 


1.  A  short  staff,  ornamented  with  gold,  borne 
by  Field-Marshals,  etc.,  as  insignia  of  office. 
[See  illustration  under  “Enfiled.”]  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Hereditary 
Earl-Marshal,  bears  two  batons  in  saltire  behind 
his  escutcheon. 

2.  A  diminutive  of  the  bend.  It  is  couped  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  edges  of  the  shield.  [See 
the  Arms  of  Clerke  (Baronet),  Plate  IX,  Fig.  4.] 
As  a  sign  of  Royal  Bastardy  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Arms  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Plate  III,  Fig.  4, 
where  it  is  placed  “  sinisterwise.” 


BATTERING 

RAM. 


BATTLE-AXE. 


BATTLED. 

BAY.  AT. 

BAY  LEAF. 
BAY  TREE. 

BEACON. 
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A  ribbed  cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  fitted  with  a 
steel  ram’s  head  and  with  rings  for  carrying.  It 
is  probably  a  heraldic  form  of  the  ram  used  to 
batter  down  walls  and  doors.  The  “  Ram’s 
head  ”  always  faces  dexterwise,  as  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion. 


The  battle-axe  is  generally  depicted  with  a 
semi-circular  blade  and  a  point  at  the  back  of  the 
blade  and  on  the  head  of  the  shaft.  [See  “  Danish 
Axe,”  and  “  Lochaber  Axe.”| 


This  term  signifies  that  one  side  of  a  charge, 
such  as  a  bend,  bar,  fesse,  etc.,  is  edged  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  battlements  of  a  tower. 


[See  “  At  Bay. ”3 


Drawn  as  nature  makes  them.  They  are  subject 
to  the  usual  rules  of  blazon,  such  as  ”  slipped,” 
“  eradicated,”  etc. 


Generally  depicted  as  a  flaming  “  skeleton 
bucket  ”  on  the  top  of  a  high  pole,  to  which  is 
attached  a  ladder.  It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that 
it  is  always  shown  on  a  mound  of  earth,  as  in  the 
illustration,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  depict  it 
otherwise. 


A  bird  or  monster  is  said  to  be  “  beaked”  with 
any  colour  when  that  colour  is  different  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  body. 


BEAKED. 
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BEAR. 


The  zoological  beast.  Unless  it  is  otherwise 
stated,  a  bear  is  always  drawn  muzzled.  The 
illustration  shows  the  famous  "  Bear  and  Ragged 
Staff  ”  badge  and  crest  of  the  Warwick  family, 
and  now  used  as  a  cognizance  by  various  Cor¬ 
porations  and  Societies  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
A  “  bear  passant  ”  is  shown  in  the  Arms  of  Berwick¬ 
shire  [Plate  XIII,  Fig.  5I  The  bear’s  head  is 
subject  to  the  two  methods  of  coup  and  erasure — 
English  and  Scottish — as  is  the  boar’s  head.  [See 
“  Boar’s  Head.”] 


BEARD.  Has  its  normal  meaning.  The  barbs  of  an 

arrow  or  similar  headed  weapon  are  also  known 
by  this  term. 


BEARDED. 


Synonym  for  "  barbed  ”  in  connection  with 
the  beard. 


BEARING. 


In  Heraldry  a  portion  of  a  coat  of  arms,  or  a 
charge  on  an  escutcheon. 


BEARINGS  This  term  refers  to  the  whole  coat  of  arms 

(ARMORIAL).  collectively.  [See  Chapter  IT] 


BEAVER.  (i)  The  natural  amphibious  animal.  The  tail  is 

shown  as  a  racquet-shaped,  scaled  appendage. 
Has  been  gianted  as  a  charge  to  famous  engineers 
and  dam  builders.  A  beaver  is  the  sinister  sup¬ 
porter  in  the  Arms  of  Oxford. 

(2)  An  alternative  term  for  the  visor  of  a  helmet. 


BEE. 


The  usual  insect,  depicted  in  a  natural  manner. 
It  should  always,  unless  otherwise  termed,  be 
represented  with  its  wings  raised,  as  if  flying,  or 
"  volant,”  and  the  six  legs  should  be  shown. 
It  is  given,  as  a  charge,  to  people  who  have  raised 
themselves  by  industry. 
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BEE-HIVE. 

Generally  the  dome-shaped  hive  is  shown. 
When  bees  are  buzzing  about  it,  it  is  blazoned 
"  a  beehive  with  bees  diversely  volant,”  or  as  “  a 
beehive  beset.” 

BEECH  LEAF.  \  Always  drawn  true  to  nature  and  subject  to 
BEIECH  TREE.  J  the  rules  of  blazon,  such  as  “  slipped  ”  and 


”  eradicated.” 

BEETLE. 

[See  “Mallet.”] 

BELLED. 

A  hawk  has,  as  a  rule,  a  bell  fixed  to  each  leg 
by  a  “  jess  ”  or  thong  of  leather.  The  colour  of 
the  bell  and  thong  is  generally  stated — e.g., 
“  belled  and  jessed  or.”  [See  the  illustration 
under  “  Falcon.”] 

In  the  case  of  a  cow  or  a  bullock,  the  bell  is 
fastened  round  the  neck. 

BELLS. 

Drawn  true  to  the  actual  article,  whether  as 
church  or  animal’s  bells. 

BEND. 

A  band,  formed  of  two  parallel  straight  lines, 
extending  from  the  dexter  chief  of  a  shield  across 
to  the  sinister  base.  In  width  it  is  nominally  one- 
third  of  the  total  length  of  the  shield,  but  may  be 

less  than  this  if  not  charged. 

If  a  bend  runs  the  reverse  way  it  is  always 
designated  as  “  a  bend  sinister  ”  ;  but  if  simply 
described  as  a  “  bend,”  the  dexter  position  is 
always  understood.  Charges  (with  the  exception 
of  ermine  spots)  always  run  the  same  way  as  the 
bend.  [See  Plate  IV,  Fig.  3  ;  Plate  V,  Fig.  2  ; 
Plate  VII,  Fig.  4  ;  and  Plate  IX,  Fig.  4.] 

BEND,  m. 

Charges  placed  on  a  shield  as  if  they  were  on  an 
invisible  bend. 
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BENDLET. 


BENDLET 

SINISTER. 

BEND  SINISTER. 


BEND  WISE. 
BENDY. 


BENDY,  PALY. 


BENEDICTION. 


BESET. 


BEZANT. 


bezant£e,  or 

BEZANTY. 


A  diminutive  of  the  bend,  nominally  half  its 
width  ;  but  in  practice  drawn  narrow  enough  to 
avoid  confusion  with  that  charge.  It  is  never 
shown  with  any  device  upon  it. 


The  reverse  of  the  Bendlet.  This  charge  is 
borne  wavy  as  one  of  the  marks  of  illegitimacy 
as  applied  to  crests. 


It  is  a  bend  running  from  sinister  chief  to  dexter 
base.  [See  “  Bend.”]  Erroneously  supposed  to  be 
always  a  mark  of  illegitimacJ^  [See  “  Illegitimacy” 
and  “  Bar  Sinister.”] 


Synonymous  with  “  In  Bend.” 

The  equivalent  of  “  diagonal  barry.”  “  Bendy  ” 
is  always  dexter,  unless  stated  in  the  blazon  as 
sinister.  [See  “  Barry.”] 

[See  “Paly  Bendy.”] 

[See  “  Raised  in  Benediction.”] 

[See  “  Beehive.”] 

A  gold  disc.  Is  always  shown  flat,  being  the 
representation  of  the  gold  coin,  one  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  coins  of  Byzantium.  [See  “  Roundle.”] 

Scattered  with  bezants  (synonym  “  semee  of 
bezants  ”). 
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BIBLE. 


BI-CAPITATED. 

BI-COR- 

PORATED. 

BILL,  WOOD. 


BILLET. 


BILLET^E,  OR 
BILLETY. 

BIRDS. 


BIRD  BOLT. 


BISHOP. 


Shown  in  the  same  form  as  a  book,  either  open 
or  shut,  and  with  or  without  clasps,  as  specified 
in  the  blazon. 

Synonym  for  "  two-headed.” 

Having  one  head  and  two  bodies. 

The  billhook  or  woodbill  is  always  drawn  with 
a  hooked  blade. 


An  oblong  rectangular  charge,  generally  drawn 
as  in  the  illustration.  The  billet  can  also  be 
shown  in  perspective  as  a  rectangular  block  of 
wood,  and,  in  this  form  is  generally  so  depicted  in 
crests. 


Scattered,  powdered,  or  *'  semee  ”  with  billets. 


Refer  under  each  separate  kind.  Their  positions 
— e.g.,  “  close,”  “  displayed,”  ”  rising,”  ”  volant,” 
etc. — are  all  fully  dealt  with  under  “Eagle”  and 
those  separate  headings. 


A  short,  blunt-headed  arrow  used  for  shooting 
at  birds.  One  variety  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
There  are  others  which  resemble  blunt-pointed 
forks. 


A  Bishop  impales  his  personal  coat  with  the 
Arms  of  his  See,  the  former  occupying  the  sinister 
side.  The  whole  should  be  ensigned  with  a  mitre. 
[See  “  Mitre.”] 
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BISON. 

BITTERN. 

BLACK. 


BLACKAMOOR. 


BLACKBIRD. 

BLADE. 


BLAZON. 

BLAZON,  TO. 


The  four-footed  bull  of  North  America.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  bison  has  a  shaggy  head  and 
shoulders. 

The  natural  bird. 

[See  “  Tinctures.”] 

Heraldically  known  as  sable  (contraction  sa.). 
Shown  in  line  drawings  either  by  criss-cross 
shading  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  or  in  soUd 
black. 


Covers  a  wide  field  in  Heraldry,  signifying  any 
black  man.  A  negro  is  usually  represented.  The 
Blackamoor’s  head  shown  in  the  illustration  is  not, 
of  course,  the  same  as  a  “Moor’s  head’”;  in  the 
latter  case  the  aristocratic  Arab  type  of  face 
being  depicted.  [See  “  Moor’s  head.] 


Drawn  true  to  nature. 

Blades  of  swords,  unless  blazoned  as  “  argent,” 
are  always  depicted  steel  colour. 


The  heraldic  description  of  a  Coat  of  Arms,  not 
the  actual  drawing  or  painting. 

The  art  of  correctly  describing,  in  technical 
language,  a  Coat  of  Arms.  This  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  verb  "  to  emblazon,”  which  is 
to  draw  or  paint  a  Coat  of  Arms. 

The  general  rules  that  have  to  be  observed  in 
correctly  blazoning  a  Coat  of  Arms  are  : — 

Firstly.  Always  state  the  tincture  of  the  “  field  ” 
or  “  ground  ”  first,  whether  it  is  plain,  such  as 
“  azure  ”  or  divided  by  one  of  the  methods  of 
partition,  as  “  per  pale  sable  and  or  ”  or  “  barry 
of  six  argent  and  azure,”  etc. 
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BLAZON,  TO 

Secondly.  Then  follow  on  with  the  main  charges. 

{continued),  such  as  a  chevron  or  a  billet,  giving  the  number 
of  the  charges  first,  then  their  names,  then  their 
position  or  arrangement,  and  finally  their  tinc- 


tures — i.e.  “ . a  chevron  between  three 

billets,  two  and  one,  gules.” 

Thirdly.  If  a  chief  or  a  canton  is  included  in 
the  arms  it  should  then  be  mentioned  ;  if  it  is 
charged  it  would  be  prefixed  with  the  word  “on,” 
i.e.,  “on  a  chevron  sable,  three  escallops  or.” 

Fourthly.  Any  marks  of  difference  should  then 
be  mentioned,  i.e.,  “  a  mullet  argent  for  differ¬ 
ence.” 

Fifthly.  Never  repeat  the  name  of  a  tincture 
in  a  blazon.  A  blazon  such  as  “  Argent,  a 
chevron  gules,  on  a  chief  gules  three  escallops 
argent  ”  is  bad,  the  correct  way  to  describe  that 
being  “  Argent,  a  chevron  gules  on  a  chief  of  the 
last  (or  of  the  second)  three  escallops  of  the  first.” 

BLEMISHED. 

A  rarely  used  term,  signifying  that  a  charge  or 
bearing  is  broken. 

BLOODHOUND. 

[See  “  Dog.’J 

BLUE. 

Heraldically  known  as  azure ;  contraction  ;  az. ; 
shown  in  line  drawings  by  horizontal  shading. 
[See  “Azure”  and  “Tinctures.”] 

BLUEBOTTLE. 

The  “  Bluebottle  ”  in  Heraldry  is  not  the 
unpleasant  fly  that  one  associates  with  the  meat 
safe,  but  is  the  term  for  a  flower  of  the  cyanus 
type. 

BLUE-MANTLE  The  title  of  one  of  the  Junior  Officers  of  Arms 

PURSUIVANT.  (in  England). 
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The  well-known  male  hog.  For  heraldic  pur¬ 
poses,  his  tusks  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  and 
he  may  have  a  thick  fan  of  bristles  covering  all 
his  back.  The  legs  are  short  and  thick,  ter¬ 
minating  in  cloven  hoofs,  and  the  tail  is  curled 
like  a  pig’s. 


BOAR’S  HEAD. 


BOMB. 


A  “  boar’s  head  couped  ”  is  shown  in  two  ways  : — 
(i)  In  an  English  coat;  it  is  drawn  with  a 
portion  of  the  neck  showing,  the  cut  coming  just 
above  the  animal’s  shoulders. 


(2)  In  a  Scottish  coat ;  the  cut  comes  clean  back 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  jaw,  so  that  no 
neck  at  all  appears.  In  the  case  of  the  “  Bear’s 
or  Boar’s  head  erased,”  the  same  two  methods 
also  apply  to  ”  erasure.” 


Generally  shown  “  fired  ”  proper — e.g.,  with 
flames  issuing  from  the  orifice  at  the  top  of  a 
sphere. 

[C/.  the  well-known  badge  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  and  various  Fusilier  Regiments.] 

Do  not  confuse  with  Fire  Ball. 


Bones  are  anything  but  uncommon  charges  in 
English  Heraldry.  When  a  definite  bone  is  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  blazon,  such  as  a  shinbone,  jawbone, 
etc.,  some  adherence  to  anatomical  principles  is 
desirable ;  but  where  the  bone  is  simply  blazoned 
as  ‘‘a  bone,”  the  knobbed  variety,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  “  Pirates’ 
Flag,”  may  be  depicted. 
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BOOK. 


BORDUBE. 


BOTTONY 

CROSS. 


BOUGET. 


BOURCmER’S 

KNOT. 

BOURDONNE 

CROSS. 


Full  directions  should  always  be  given  in 
blazoning  a  book,  i.e.,  whether  it  is  open  or  shut, 
has  clasps,  is  placed  erect  or  on  its  side,  etc. 

A  band,  or  border,  running  round  the  shield, 
forming  a  sort  of  frame.  In  width  it  is  one-fifth 
of  the  depth  of  the  shield  aU  round. 

In  an  impaled  coat,  the  bordure  runs  as  far 
as  the  line  of  impalement,  and  stop  short  there,  both 
at  top  and  bottom.  [See  “Impalement.”]  In  a 
quartering,  however,  it  should  be  shown  surround¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  that  quartering. 

When  it  is  used  as  a  sign  of  illegitimacy  it  is 
shown  wavy  in  English  Heraldry  and  compony 
in  Scottish  Heraldry. 


A  cross  with  a  shamrock  leaf  termination  to 
each  arm.  The  semicircles  forming  the  end  should 
be  of  equal  size.  In  all  probabihty,  the  Cross 
Bottony  originated  in  badly  drawn  examples  of 
the  Cross  Fleury. 


[See  “  Water  Bouget.”] 


[See  “  Knot.”] 


A  cross  of  the  type  shown  in  the  illustration, 
having  each  arm  terminated  by  an  oval,  set  with 
the  longer  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  arm. 
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BOW.  Shown  as  the  usual  “  long-bow.”  When  “  bent,” 

it  is  shown  curved,  with  the  string  slipped  on  taut 
and  ready  for  use.  When  “  unbent,”  it  is  shown 
straight,  with  the  cord  released  from  the  notches 
and  curved  round  it. 

If  an  arrow  is  fitted  to  it,  it  is  blazoned  as  “  a 
bow  and  arrow  in  full  draught.”  A  “  bow  gules, 
stringed  or,”  is  a  bow  of  red  wood  with  a  golden 
cord. 

Strictly  speaking,  “  stringed  ”  should  intimate 
that  the  bow  is  curved  (”  archers  were  stringing 
their  bows  ”),  but  this  is  not  adhered  to  in  actual 
heraldic  practice. 


BOWEN’S 

KNOT. 

BRANCH. 

BRAND. 

BRETESSE. 


[See  “  Knot.”] 


[See  “  Oak  Tree.”] 

A  burning  stick  of  wood,  shaped  hke  the  handle 
of  a  torch.  [See  Plate  IX,  Fig.  i.] 

A  synonymous  term  for  “  double  battle- 
mented.” 


BRIDGE.  The  architectural  structure — the  number  of 

arches  being  always  given.  The  crown  of  the 
bridge  may  be  either  straight  or  curved. 

BRIDLE.  An  animal’s  bridle,  having  its  utilitarian  meaning, 

and  being  depicted  in  that  manner. 


BROAD 

ARROW. 


An  arrow  head,  differenced  from  the  ”  pheon  ” 
by  having  the  inside  of  the  prongs  smooth, 
whereas  the  latter  has  them  engrailed.  [See 
“  Pheon.”]  This  distinction  is  not,  however, 
always  stringently  adhered  to. 
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BROAD  SWORD. 
BROCK. 

BROOM  PLANT. 
BUCK. 


BUFFALO. 
BUGLE  HORN. 


[See  “Sword.”] 

Badger.  [See  “  Badger.”] 

The  Planta-genista,  or  badge  of  the  Planta- 
genets.  A  green  plant  with  a  yellow  flower. 


The  animal  of  the  deer  tribe ;  should  be  drawn 
true  to  nature.  The  illustration  shows  “  a  buck 
springing.” 


Buckles  are  of  various  types,  lozenge-shaped 
(also  known  as  arming  buckles),  oval,  square, 
and  round. 


The  shaggy  animal  of  the  North  American  type. 
The  horns  are  large  and  curved  back. 


A  common  charge  in  Heraldry.  Is  generally 
shown  “  stringed,”  in  which  case  the  strings  are  tied 
together  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Is  also  known  as  a  “  horn  ”  and  a  “  hunting 
horn,” 


Is  depicted  true  to  nature.  A  “  bull’s  head 
cabossed,”  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  is  a  common 
charge.  [See  Arms  of  Marquess  of  Abergavenny, 
Plate  IV,  Fig.  i.] 
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BULLDOG. 

The  bulldog  is  always  a  natural  representation 
of  the  actual  animal. 

BULLET. 

A  black  spherical  charge.  Synon5unous  with  a 
“roundle  sable,”  “a  pellet,”  and  “an  ogress.” 

BULRUSH. 

The  natural  reed. 

BURGONET. 

A  term  for  a  helmet,  shaped  like  a  steel  skull¬ 
cap. 

BURR. 

[See  “  Spear.”] 

CABLE. 

CABLED. 

C 

The  rope,  or  chain  of  an  anchor.  [See  "  Anchor.”] 
Bear  in  mind  that  a  cable  is  not  to  be  shown  on 
an  anchor  unless  the  blazon  specifically  states 
"  cabled.” 

CABOSHED. 

OR  CABOSSED. 

When  a  bull’s,  deer’s,  goat’s,  or  stag’s  head  is 
couped  close  behind  the  ears  and  set  affrontee,  it 
is  termed  caboshed.  [See  the  illustration  of  bull’s 
head  under  “  Bull.”] 

CADENCY. 

The  method  of  indicating  on  a  coat  of  arms  the 
holder's  position  in  his  branch  of  the  family — 
now  little  used  outside  Royalty.  [See  dso 
”  Difference.”] 

The  eldest  son  would  charge  his  paternal  arms 
with  a  label,  the  second  with  a  crescent,  third  a 
mullet,  fourth  a  martlet,  fifth  an  annulet,  and 
the  sixth  with  a  fleur-de-lis. 

The  second  son  of  a  third  son  would  use  a  mullet 
charged  with  a  crescent,  and  so  on. 

Another  method  is  by  the  use  of  bordures, 
found  commonly  among  Scottish  coats  bearing 
the  same  name. 
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CADUCEUS. 


CALVARY 

CROSS. 


CAM  AIL. 


CAMEL. 


CAMELEON,  OR 
CHAMELEON. 


The  wand  believed  to  have  been  carried  by 
Mercury.  It  consists  of  a  ball-headed  staff,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  affixed  a  pair  of  wings  displayed, 
one  at  each  side.  Two  snakes  are  entwined  round 
the  staff,  the  heads  reared  facing  each  other. 
Sometimes  a  winged  morion,  called  a  “  petasus,” 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  staff. 


An  iron  implement,  used  for  impeding  the 
advance  of  cavalry.  It  is  made  of  four  points,  so 
arranged  that  when  the  article  is  flung  on  the 
ground  one  point  is  always  upwards.  This 
charge  is  also  known  as  a  "  Cheval-trap  ”  or 
“  Galtrap.” 


This  is  represented  as  a  plain  cross,  of  the 
Crucifixion  type,  mounted  on  three  “  degrees  ” 
or  steps.  These  steps  are  occasionally  called 
“  grieces.”  The  Cross  itself,  when  depicted  with¬ 
out  the  steps,  is  known  as  a  "  Long,”  or  "  Passion  ” 
Cross. 


The  camail  was  ringed  mail  armour  which  was 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  skull  helmet,  and, 
faffing  on  the  wearer’s  shoulders,  formed  a  sort 
of  neck  armour.  Also  known  as  a  "  Contoise.” 


The  two-humped  quadruped,  drawn  true  to 
nature. 


The  colour-changing  reptile.  Unless  blazoned 
in  any  particular  colour,  it  should  be  tinted  pale 
green.  The  chameleon  is,  fittingly  enough,  the 
emblem  of  inconstancy. 
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CAMELOPARD. 


CAMEL- 
OP  ARDEL. 

CANNON. 


CANTING  ARMS. 


CANTING 

MOTTOES. 


CANTON. 


The  giraffe.  Ancient  writers,  not  having  seen 
the  giraffe,  imagined  it  to  be  a  cross  between  a 
camel  and  a  leopard.  Hence  the  name.  Should 
be  drawn  true  to  nature. 

A  giraffe  with  two  long,  curved  horns. 

When  thus  blazoned  the  old-fashioned  muzzle¬ 
loading  type  should  be  depicted.  Several 
examples  of  the  modem  gun — ^Armstrong,  etc. — 
are  found  specifically  indicated  ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  care. 

Canting  arms  are  arms  which  allude,  by  the 
charges  on  the  shield,  to  either  the  profession  or 
name  of  the  holder.  Perhaps  "  punning  arms  ”  is 
a  better  definition  for  the  latter.  Thus  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Barry  might  have  the  field  of  his 
arms  “  Barry  of  six,”  etc.,  or  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Swann  might  have  swans  as  charges. 

Again,  an  armigerous  person  who  was  an 
author  might  have  a  book  for  a  charge  or  a  crest, 
or  a  “  cold  storage  ”  merchant  might  incorporate 
icebergs. 

Canting  mottoes  are  simply  punning  mottoes,  in 
which  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  holder  is  intro¬ 
duced.  Thus  “  Vernon  Semper  Viret,”  the 
motto  of  the  Vernon  family,  could  be  translated  as 
"  Vernon  always  flourishes,”  or  by  splitting  the 
first  word  into  “  Ver  non  ”  as  "  the  Spring  does 
not  always  flourish.” 


A  square  or  rectangular  portion  of  the  shield. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  approximately  one-third  of 
the  chief.  A  canton  is  always  placed  in  the 
dexter  top  corner  of  a  shield  unless  the  contrary 
is  directed  (as  in  Plate  IX,  Fig.  4).  It  is  a  matter 
of  taste  whether,  when  a  fesse  nad  canton  are 
shown  together,  the  two  charges  touch  or  not. 
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CANTONED. 

CAP-A-PIE. 

CAP. 

CAP  OP 
JUSTICE. 


CAP  OF 

MAINTENANCE. 


CAPARISONED. 

CARDINAL’S 

HAT. 


Synonym  for  “  between.”  [See  “  Jerusalem 
Cross.”] 

Literally  ”  head  to  foot.”  A  chevalier  armed 
cap-a-pie  is  shown  covered  in  armour. 

Caps  occur  as  charges  in  Heraldry,  and  are  of 
various  shapes  and  designs.  Each  family  which 
bears  this  charge  emblazons  it  after  a  certain 
definite  fashion.  It  is,  therefore,  as  well  to  obtain 
a  design  of  the  particular  cap  desired  before 
sketching  it. 

A  cap  with  a  wide  top,  which  narrows  down 
towards  the  rim.  Two  labels  or  strings  are 
attached  to  each  side  of  the  latter.  This  charge 
is  born  in  the  Arms  of  Stamer  (Baronet). 


There  are  three  forms  of  the  Cap  of  Mainten¬ 
ance  :  that  worn  by  the  Sovereign  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Coronation  ceremony,  that  borne  on  a  staff 
in  front  of  the  Sovereign  at  the  opening  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  conventional  Cap  of  Maintenance  of 
Heraldry  illustrated  herewith.  When  used  in 
crests  the  latter  form  is  almost  invariably  shown, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  omit  the  wreath  when 
the  Cap  of  Maintenance  appears  in  this  connection. 

The  points  are  always  to  the  sinister,  the 
cloth  being,  as  a  rule,  gules,  and  occasionally  azure, 
turned  up  with  ermine. 

Applied  to  a  horse — e.g.,  bridled  and  saddled, 
with  steel  head  and  chest  armour  strapped 
upon  him. 


A  scarlet  hat  with  a  wide  brim,  from  which 
depends,  on  either  side,  a  series  of  tassels,  arranged 
in  a  pyramid,  viz.,  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five. 
It  is  placed  over  a  Cardinal’s  arms. 
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CABRICE 

PURSUIVANT. 


CASTLE. 


CASTLE  TRIPLE- 
TOWERED. 


CAT. 


CAT-A-  • 
MOUNTAIN. 


CATHERINE 

WHEEL. 


CAVENDISH 

KNOT. 


The  title  of  one  of  the  Scottish  Junior  Officers 
of  Arms. 


Shown,  unless  otherwise  stated,  as  two  battle- 
mented  towers,  connected  by  a  short  battlemented 
wall.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  whether  a  portculhs 
is  shown  in  the  archway  or  not. 


In  this  case  a  smaller  tower  is  shown  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  central  wall.  [See  “  Turrets.”] 


The  domestic  feline  is  always  depicted. 


A  wild  cat,  generally  represented  as  an  ordinary 
cat  with  tufted  ears.  The  illustration  shows  that 
animal  “  passant  guardant.” 


Generally  depicted  as  a  six-spoked  wheel,  each 
spoke  projecting  through  the  rim  and  terminating 
in  a  short,  curved  blade.  This  is  intended  to 
represent  the  wheel  upon  which  St.  Catherine 
suffered. 


[See  “  Knots.”] 
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CELESTIAL 

CROWN. 


A  crown  of  the  "  Eastern  ”  type,  having  each 
point  terminating  in  a  star.  These  stars  are  set 
right  upon  the  point  of  each  ray.  Unless  the 
blazon  so  specifies,  a  celestial  crown  which  forms 
the  base  of  a  crest  must  not  be  placed  upon  a 
wreath. 


CENTAUR.  A  fabulous  animal  the  body,  legs,  and  tail 

are  those  of  the  horse,  with  a  man’s  head,  arms 
and  trunk  in  place  of  a  horse's  head  and  neck. 
As  a  rule,  a  centaur  is  generally  depicted  drawing 
a  bow  and  arrow.  [See  Plate  VII,  Fig.  2  ;  Sup¬ 
porters  of  Baron  St.  Audries.] 


CHAINS.  The  artist  can  generally  suit  his  fancy  and, 

unless  otherwise  stated,  depict  any  chain  he  likes. 
As  a  rule,  a  chain  is  terminated  with  a  large  ring. 

CHALICE.  An  open  cup,  as  against  the  Heraldic  covered 

cup.  [See  "  Cup.”] 


CHAMOIS. 


The  mountain  goat. 


CHAPEAU.  Refer  to  “Cap.”  Chapeau  is  often  used  in  refer¬ 

ence  to  the  Cap  of  Maintenance — ”  a  chapeau 
gules,  turned  up  ermine.” 

CHAPLET. 


A  garland  or  wreath  of  flowers.  When  any 
specific  flower  is  named,  such  as  a  “  rose,”  four  of 
these  flowers  would  be  shown,  joined  with  leaves 
in  a  circular  form. 


CHARGE. 


Any  device  or  figure  which  is  placed  upon  an 
escutcheon. 
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CH  ARGED, 
CHARGER. 


Any  shield  or  device  which  has  a  charge  or 
device  placed  upon  it,  is  said  to  be  “charged.” 

Charger  in  Heraldry  is  not  a  war  horse,  but  a 
dish  or  large  plate. 


CHECKY. 


A  field,  or  charge,  divided  into  squares  of  two 
alternate  tinctures.  [Three  or  more  rows  must 
be  shown.  Two  rows  are  known  as  counter- 
compony  and  one  as  compony.] 

The  first  tincture  mentioned  will  occupy  the 
top  left-hand  square  of  the  check.  [See  also 
Plate  II,  Figs,  i,  2,  3,  4 ;  Plate  III,  Fig.  2  ; 
Plate  V,  Fig.  2  ;  Plate  VII,  Fig.  2  ;  and  Plate  XIII, 
Fig.  6.] 


CHERUB. 

CHESS  ROOK. 


Depicted,  to  the  best  of  the  artist’s  ability,  in 
the  conventional  manner — i.e.,  as  a  child’s  face 
between  two  wings. 


The  chess  rook  of  Heraldry  is  quite  unlike  the 
actual  castle  piece,  and  is  depicted  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  figure.  If  a  representation  of  the 
real  article  were  shown,  it  would  create  confusion 
owing  to  its  similarity  to  the  Heraldic  Tower. 


CHESTER 

HJbtfRAIiD. 

CHEVALIER. 


Title  of  one  of  the  Officers  of  Arms  (EngHsh). 

This  term  in  Heraldry  means  “  man  on  horse¬ 
back.” 


CHEVAL-TRAP. 


[See  "  Caltrap.”] 

In  appearance  a  reversed  "  V,”  nominally  one- 
third  of  the  depth  of  the  shield  from  the  apex  of 
the  top  line  to  that  of  the  lower  fine.  It  always 
reaches  to  the  sides  of  the  shield.  The  diminutive 
of  this  charge  is  the  “  chevronel  ”  (see  infra). 
The  edges  of  the  chevron  may  be  engrailed,  in¬ 
vented,  embattled,  indented,  etc. 
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CHEVRONEL. 


CHEVRONNY. 

CHIEF. 


CHIEF,  m. 


f!tTTF.F  POINTS. 


CHINESE 

DRAGON. 


A  diminutive  of  the  chevron,  one-third  to  one- 
half  its  width.  The  chevronels  are  usually  met 
with  in  pairs,  and,  hke  the  chevron,  may  be 
indented,  dancettee,  etc.  [See  Plate  XI,  Fig.  2.] 


The  “  chevron  ”  equivalent  of  “  barry.” 


The  top  portion  of  the  shield,  divided  by  a  line 
drawn  parallel  to  the  top  line  of  the  shield,  about 
one-third  of  its  length  in  depth.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  chief  may  be  engrailed,  invected,  etc. 


A  charge  is  “  in  chief  ”  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  shield.  Very  often,  when 
three  charges  are  placed  on  a  shield,  their  positions 
are  blazoned  as  “  two  in  chief  and  one  in  base.” 

Three  in  number.  Lie  in  an  imaginary  hori¬ 
zontal  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  chief, 
and  are  in  the  centre,  dexter,  and  sinister  positions ; 
the  dexter  one  third  of  the  width  from  the  dexter, 
and  the  sinister  one  third  of  the  width  from  the 
sinister  side. 


[See  ”  Dragon.”] 


CHOUGH. 


[See  “  Cornish  Chough.”] 
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CINQUEFOIL. 


CITADEL. 


CIVIC  CROWN. 

CLAM. 


CLARENCEUX. 

CLARICORD. 

CLARION. 


CLAYMORE. 


CLOSE. 


Five-leaved  clover.  If  a  hole  is  shown  in  the 
centre,  so  that  another  tincture  than  that  of  the 
flower  can  be  seen,  it  is  termed  “pierced”; 
if  the  colour  of  the  field  shows  through,  it  is 
“  pierced  of  the  field.” 

The  five  leaves  should  be  equal  in  size  and  equi¬ 
distant  from  one  another ;  as  a  rule,  one  leaf 
should  point  upwards  and  two  downwards,  as  in 
the  illustration.  The  cinquefoil  may  be  sHpped 
after  the  fashion  of  the  trefoil,  the  position  of  the 
stalk  being  left  to  the  artist. 

Synonymous  with" castle,”  but  having  its  doors 
and  windows  shut,  with  the  portcullis  down. 

A  garland  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns.  Always 
shown  as  a  circular  wreath  when  by  itself. 

A  little  used  synonym  for  “  Escallop.” 

The  title  of  one  of  the  English  Kings  of  Arms. 
[See  “  Kings  of  Arms.”] 

[See  "  Clarion.”] 


A  charge  of  unknown  origin.  [Also  known  as 
a  “  rest  ”  or  “  claricord.”]  Supposed  by  some 
authorities  to  be  a  wind  instrument,  and  by  others 
to  be  the  rest  for  the  lance  ;  it  is  depicted  after  the 
fashion  shown  in  the  illustration. 


The  Scottish  broadsword.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  show  that  the  blade  is  “  set  ”  in  the  handle  in 
the  correct  manner. 

A  helmet  with  a  closed  visor  is  known  as  a 
“  close  helmet.”  A  bird  at  rest  on  the  ground, 
with  his  wings  closed,  is  also  known  by  the  same 
term.  [See  “  Falcon.”] 
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CLOSET. 

CLOSETTED. 

CLOTH  OF 
GOLD. 

CLOUDS. 

CLOVE. 

CLUB. 

COAT  OF 
ARMS. 


COCK. 


A  diminutive  bar,  larger  than  a  barrulet,  and 
somewhat  narrower  than  the  bar  itself. 

A  synonym  for  “cottised.” 

[See  “  Mantling.”] 


Should  be  depicted  in  the  natural  manner  as 
clouds  of  the  ”  billowy  ”  type.  [See  Plate  X, 
Fig.  I  ;  and  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  2.] 

The  clove  is  rarely  found  in  Heraldry,  but 
instances  occur  in  the  Arms  of  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  Oundle  School.  It  is  drawn  true  to 
the  actual  object. 

As  a  rule,  depicted  as  a  roughly-shaped  tree 
branch,  unless  a  club  of  a  definite  make  is  specified 
(i.e.,  spiked). 

The  coat  of  arms,  together  with  its  component 
parts,  will  be  found  defined  and  fully  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  II,  page  3. 


The  common  farmyard  rooster ;  occasionally 
known  as  a  “  dunghill  cock.”  The  legs  and  spurs 
are  referred  to  as  ”  armed  and  spurred,”  the  comb 
and  wattles  as  "  combed,  crested  and  jellopped  ” 
(or  “  wattled  ”).  The  fighting  cock  is  known  as 
a  ‘‘  game-cock.”  [See  "  Gamecock.”] 


An  heraldic  monster.  It  has  the  head,  beak, 
comb,  wattles  and  legs  of  a  cock,  and  the  wings, 
tail,  and  body  of  the  wyvern.  When  found  as  a 
supporter  it  is  usually  poised  on  the  tail  and  one 
claw,  and  holds  the  shield  up  with  the  other  claw. 
[See  Plate  VI,  Fig.  i.] 
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COCKE. 
COCKEREL. 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

COFFEE 
PLANT. 

COGNIZANCE. 
CO-HEIRESS. 
COLLAR. 

COLL  AREO . 


COLLAR  6EMEL. 
COLLIE. 

COLOURS. 
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A  rarely  used  synonym  for  chess  rook. 

The  young  cock.  For  heraldic  purposes  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  cock  itself. 

Heraldically  known  as  an  “  Escallop.” 

This  charge  is  found  in  the  Arms  of  Lipton 
(Baronet),  and  should  be  drawn  true  to  nature. 

Better  known  as  the  “  Badge.” 

[See  “  Heiress.”! 

Various  collars  occur  in  Heraldry — plain,  rim¬ 
med,  gemel,  etc.  Apart  from  these,  there  are  the 
Collars  of  Knighthood,  and  the  Collar  of  “  S  S.” 

An  animal,  when  “  collared,”  has  a  plain  collar 
round  its  neck,  with  a  ring  in  front  from  which 
the  chain  or  line  depends.  Do  not  place  rims 
of  a  different  tincture  upon  the  collar  unless 
specifically  requested  by  the  blazon.  A  synonym 
for  “  collared  ”  is  “  gorged.” 

[See  "  Gemel.”] 

Should  be  a  true  representation  of  the  actual 
dog. 

Four — red  (gules),  blue  (azure),  green  (vert), 
and  black  (sable),  with  a  fifth,  not  often  used, 
purple  (purpure).  [See  “  Tinctures.”] 

The  “  colours  ”  of  a  coat  of  arms,  of  which  the 
wreath  and  mantling  are  composed,  are  the  first- 
mentioned  metal  and  first-mentioned  colour  of  the 
blazon. 

The  Standards,  or  Emblems  of  Honour  of  an 
Infantry  Regiment  are  also  termed  “  Colours.” 
There  are  two  to  each  Battalion.  One,  the  King’s 
Colour,  is  the  Union  Jack,  with  the  badge  of  the 
regiment  in  the  centre.  The  other,  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Colour,  is  of  the  colour  of  the  regimental 
facings  {i.e.,  cuffs  and  collars)  and  is  embroidered 
with  the  Badge  and  Battle-Honours  of  the  Corps. 
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COLT. 


COLUMBINE. 

COLUMN. 


COMB. 

COMBATANT. 


COMET. 

COMMISSE 

CROSS. 

COMPARTMENT. 

COMPASSES. 

COMPASSED. 

COMPLEMENT. 


The  young  horse.  Is  of  a  more  “  stocky  ” 
build  than  the  full-grown  charger  or  horse.  Occurs 
in  Arms  of  Colthurst,  Coltham,  etc. 

The  columbine  in  Heraldry  is  the  flower,  not 
the  lady  of  the  harlequinade. 

Columns  are  not  uncommon  charges  in  Heraldry. 
The  type  of  architecture  quoted  in  the  blazons  [i.e.. 
Gothic,  Grecian,  Norman,  Tuscan,  etc.)  must 
always  be  adhered  to. 

(i)  The  crest  of  a  cock.  (2)  The  utilitarian 
article,  as  a  rule,  shown  with  teeth  on  both  sides. 


Synonym  for  “  rampant  face  to  face.”  The 
blazon  of  the  illustration  is  “  two  lions  combatant  ” 
[i.e.,  two  lions  fighting). 


A  star  with  a  flaming  tail. 

Another  term  for  "  Tau  Cross.” 

This  is  the  carved  ornament  (often  known  as 
the  “  gas  bracket  ”)  upon  which  supporters  stand. 
It  should  be  painted  gold.  Very  often  a  grassy, 
flower-bestrewn  mound  is  substituted  for  the 
carved  ornament.  [See  Plates  at  end.] 

The  mathematical  instruments.  They  are 
always  depicted  as  of  the  “  divider  ”  type  and 
have  two  points,  instead  of  a  point  and  a  pencil 
or  pen  end. 

Synon5nn  for  encompassed. 

A  “  moon  in  her  complement  ”  is  a  full  moon. 
[See  also  "  Moon  in  her  Detriment,”] 
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COMPLEXED. 


componEe,  or 

COMPONY. 


CONCAVED. 

CONET. 
CONGER  EEL. 
CONJOINED. 


CONJOINED 
IN  LURE. 

CONTRARY. 

CONTRA. 

CONTRE. 

COOT. 

CORBIE. 


The  interlacement  of  the  twisted  snakes  in  the 
caduceus  is  often  called  “  complexed.”  [See 
“  Caduceus.”] 


A  charge  composed  of  one  row  of  equal  squares 
of  two  tinctures,  alternately  placed — the  first  men¬ 
tioned  tincture  occupying  the  dexter  position. 
Two  such  rows  are  known  as  counter-compony. 
An  alternative  term  for  compony  is  “  gobony.” 


An  alternative  term  for  “  arched.” 

[See  ”  Rabbit.”] 

Should  be  a  natural  representation  of  the  actual 
fish. 

Linked  together  (as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
annulets  in  the  illustration)  or  joined  together  (as 
in  the  illustration  under  “lozenge” — three  lozenges 
conjoined  in  fesse). 


A  pair  of  wings  joined  together  at  the  bases, 
with  the  tips  pointing  downwards,  are  said  to  be 
"  conjoined  in  lure.”  [See  Plate  IX,  Fig.  i.] 

Has  the  same  meaning  as  counter. 

Should  be  a  natural  representation  of  the  actual 
water-fowl. 

Synonym  for  “  Raven.” 

Tied  or  banded  with  cords,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Garb. 


CORDED. 


CORK  HERALD. 

CORNISH 

CHOUGH. 


CORONET. 


COST. 


COnSED,  OR 
COmSED. 
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One  of  the  Heralds  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 


The  Cornish  chough  is  identical  with  the  crow 
or  raven,  with  the  exception  that  its  beak  and  legs 
are  always  depicted  red,  while  those  of  the  others 
are  black. 


This  is  a  twisted  ram’s  horn,  open  at  the  larger 
end,  and  is  depicted  as  being  full  of  fruit  and 
overflowing.  As  a  rule,  when  it  occurs  in  a  crest 
it  is  drawn  lying  on  its  side.  It  is,  perhaps, 
better  known  as  the  “  Horn  of  plenty.” 


These  are  of  two  classes  :  Coronets  of  rank, 
and  Crest  Coronets. 

The  former,  ten  in  number,  are  those  of  the 
Heir  -  Apparent,  Royal  Princes  (four  kinds), 
Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons. 
Perhaps  an  eleventh  might  be  included,  that  of  the 
Kings  of  Arms. 

The  latter  consist  of  :  the  Ducal  crest  coronet 
(ancient  and  modern),  the  mural,  vallery,  naval, 
Eastern,  ancient,  celestial,  and  pahsado  crowns. 
[Each  is  fully  dealt  with  under  its  own  designa¬ 
tion.] 

A  diminutive  of  the  bend,  nominally  one-fourth 
the  width  of  that  charge. 

A  charge,  such  as  a  bend,  fesse,  etc.,  depicted 
with  one  of  its  diminutives — e.g.,  a  bendlet,  bar, 
etc.,  on  each  side  of  it.  [See  Plate  VIII,  Fig.  4.] 
A  shield  which  has  inanimate  objects  placed  in  the 
position  of  Supporter  may  be  said  to  be  ”  cotised  ” 
with  such  articles. 
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COUCH  ANT. 


COUCHfi. 


COUNTER- 

CHANGED. 

COUNTESS. 

COUPED. 


COUPLE. 
COUPLE  CLOSE. 

COUPLED. 


Lying  down,  but  with  head  upraised,  as  opposed 
to  “dormant,”  or  lying  asleep.  A  stag  or  animal 
of  the  deer  tribe  is  said  to  be  "  lodged  ”  and  not 
cou  chant. 


A  shield  when  depicted  in  a  coat  of  arms  as 
turned  over  on  its  side,  as  it  would  be  carried  at 
the  saddle-bow  when  not  in  use.  [See  Plate  XI, 
Fig.  I  ;  and  Plate  VII,  Figs,  i  and  4.] 


A  shield,  divided  into  two  parts,  having  the 
tinctures  of  the  field  and  charges  which  cover 
each  part  reversed. 


The  title  of  the  wife  of  an  Earl. 


In  its  general  meaning  signifies  that  any  limb, 
or  charge,  is  severed  or  trimmed  off  with  a  clean 
cut  as  opposed  to  ‘‘  erased  ”  or  torn  off.  A  head  is 
couped  at  the  neck  normally,  but  bears’  and  boars’ 
heads  are  liable  to  two  methods  of  couping.  [See 
“  Boar’s  Head.”]  A  charge,  such  as  a  cross  or 
saltire,  is  couped  when  it  is  cut  straight  across  at 
each  extremity  so  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
edge  of  the  shield.  [See  Cross  in  illustration 
under  “  Over  all,”] 

An  alternative  term  for  “  two  ”  or  “  pair.” 

A  diminutive  of  the  chevron — always  borne  in 
pairs. 

Two  charges,  borne  as  a  pair,  attached  together 
are  termed  coupled.  [See  "  Conjoined  ” — two 
annulets  conjoined  or  coupled.] 
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COURANT. 


COURTESY 

TITLE. 


COVERED  CUP. 
COWARD. 


CRAMPETTE. 

CRAMPOON. 


CRANE. 


Running.  Generally  applied  to  four-footed 
animals.  An  alternative  term  is  “  in  full  course.” 


The  title  borne  by  (among  others)  Peers’  sons 
and  daughters.  It  carries  no  right  to  a  coronet 
or  supporters.  Strictly  speaking,  the  arms  of  a 
Peer’s  son  are  shown  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
a  Commoner.  He  is  not  as  such  entitled  to 
supporters  (unless  specially  granted  to  him), 
coronet,  or  Peer’s  helmet. 

[See  ”  Cup.”] 


Synonym  for  ‘‘  cowed.”  A  lion,  wolf,  dog,  etc., 
with  its  tail  turned  between  the  legs  is  known  as 
“  coward,”  or  "  with  tail  cowarded.” 


The  steel  tip  at  the  end  of  a  scabbard. 

An  iron  used  by  builders  for  strengthening 
masonry.  As  a  rule  crampoons  are  depicted  in 
pairs. 


Depicted  true  to  nature.  Be  careful  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  this  bird  and  the  ”  Heron  ”  and 
“  Stork.”  [See  illustrations  under  those  heads.] 
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CRENELLATED. 

CRESCENT. 


CREST. 

CREST 

CORONET. 

CRINED. 

CROCODILE. 

CRONEL. 


CROSIER. 


Synonym  for  “  embattled  ”  or  “  imbattled.” 


A  half  or  three-quarter  moon,  with  the  points 
upwards — it  is  best  drawn  by  the  intersection  of 
three  circles  of  unequal  sizes. 

If  the  points,  or  horns,  are  turned  towards  the 
dexter,  it  is  termed  an  “  increscent,”  the  reverse 
position  is  a  “  decrescent,”  and  when  the  points 
are  towards  the  base  the  blazon  is  “  a  crescent 
reversed.” 


[See  the  Chapter  on  Coats  of  Arms,  page  3.] 


Crest  coronets  are  of  eight  kinds  ;  the  ducal 
(ancient  and  modern),  mural,  vallery,  naval. 
Eastern,  ancient,  celestial,  and  palisado,  although 
the  last  six  are  better  known  as  “  crowns.” 
Each  is  fully  dealt  with  under  its  own  designation. 

In  modern  Heraldry,  never,  unless  the  blazon 
so  directs,  place  a  coronet  on  a  wreath. 


Synonym  for  “  haired  ”  or  "  maned.” 


The  natural  saurian. 


The  head  of  a  tournament  spear,  consisting  of 
three  or  more  blunt  points. 


This  is  also  known  as  the  pastoral  staff,  and  is 
borne  by  Bishops  and  other  high  Ecclesiastics. 
The  staff  which  is  headed  by  a  cross  pattee  is 
really  an  “  Archiepiscopal  ”  staff. 
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CROSS. 


CROSS-BOW. 

CROSS- 

CROSLET. 


CROSS  MOLINE. 

CROSS 
BATON  CE. 


Crosses  in  Heraldry  are  of  so  many  varieties  as 
to  almost  defy  classification.  The  more  common 
designs  will  be  found  dealt  with  under  their 
particular  designations.  The  term  “  cross  ”  itself 
signifies  a  plain  cross,  which,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  extends  its  arms  right  to  the  edges 
of  the  shield. 

[See  St.  Andrew ;  St.  Patrick ;  St.  George ; 
St.  Thomas  ;  Bottony  ,  Bourdonne  ;  Cavalry  ; 
Cross-croslet  ;  Jerusalem  ;  Cross  Pattee  ;  Fleury  ; 
Flory  ;  Fleurettee  ;  Formee  ;  Gammadion  ;  Malta  ; 
Mohne  ;  Potent.] 

The  ancient  weapon  with  gun-shaped  stock 
and  bow  placed  crosswise  on  it. 


A  cross  of  the  type  shown  in  the  illustration. 


[See  “  Moline  Cross.”] 


A  cross  of  the  type  shown  in  the  figure. 


A  cross  of  the  peculiar  type  here  shown 
The  “V ’’-shaped  openings  may  be  either 
straight  or  curved.  [See  also  illustration  under 
“  Fitchee.”] 
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CROSS  PATTEE 
FITCHfiE. 

CROSS  PATTEE 
QUADRATE. 


CROSS  POTENT. 

CROSS  POTENT 
REBATED. 

CROSS-WISE. 

CROW. 

CROWN. 


CRUSILLY. 


[See  "  Fitchee.”] 


A  cross  pattee  which  has  a  square  imposed  upon 
it  in  a  central  position,  but  of  which  only  the 
corners  should  show  in  the  “  V  ’’-shaped  openings. 
This  is  also  known  as  the  “  Cross  of  St.  Cuthbert.” 


[See  "  Potent.”] 

[See  “  Fylfot.”] 

Has  its  usual  meaning,  i.e.,  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Drawn  true  to  nature. 

Also  known  as  the  Imperial  Crown.  The 
Heraldic  Crown  is  modelled  on  the  actual  crown 
worn  by  the  Reigning  Sovereign,  in  that  it  has 
four  fleurs-de-lis  and  four  crosses  pattee  set  upon 
the  rim  of  the  jewelled  circlet,  while  four  arches 
meet  above  that  circlet,  surmounted  by  the 
mound  or  orb. 

The  upper  illustration  shows  the  old  type  of 
Heraldic  Crown  in  which  the  arches  are  strongly 
curved,  while  the  lower  shows  the  present 
Conventional  Crown,  in  which  the  arches  are 
depressed,  being  little  more  than  arcs  of  a  circle. 
The  crimson,  ermine-edged  cap  is  always  included. 

[See  also  Celestial,  Civic,  Eastern,  Mural,  Naval, 
Palisado  and  Vallery,  under  their  separate  desig¬ 
nations.] 

Semee,  or  powdered  with  crosses-croslet. 

[See  “  Arm.”]  A  hand  and  arm  severed  below 
the  elbow. 


CUBIT  ARM. 
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CUFF.  The  end  of  a  sleeve  nearest  the  wrist.  Coat  or 

garment  sleeves  are  always  depicted  with  cuffs, 
either  of  the  turn-back  or  plain  band  style. 


CUISSE,  A  LA. 


[See  “  A  la  Cuisse.”] 


CUTLASS. 


The  heavy  naval  sword. 


CUP. 


The  Heraldic  cup  is  like  a  goblet  or  chalice, 
while  a  covered  cup  (shown  in  the  illustration) 
resembles  an  egg  in  an  egg-cup  with  a  knob  on 
top. 


CURT  AN  A.  The  “  Sword  of  Mercy  ”  is  forty  inches  in 

length  and  has  no  point,  being  cut  off  at  the 
blade  extremity  with  a  clean  cut.  It  is  very 
broad-bladed,  and  is  the  principal  of  the  three 
swords  which  are  borne  naked  before  the  Sovereign 
at  the  Coronation. 


CUSfflON. 


Cushions  are  sometimes  square  (as  shown  in  the 
illustration)  and  sometimes  diamond  or  lozenge¬ 
shaped.  As  a  rule,  a  tassel  is  depicted  affixed  to 
each  corner. 


CUTHBERT,  [See  “  Cross  pattee  quadrate.”] 

CROSS  OF  ST. 


CYCLAS. 


A  similar  dress  to  the  tabard. 


CYGNET,  A  swan  when  depicted  ”  gorged  with  a  ducal 

ROYAL.  coronet  and  chained  or.” 
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CYPHERS. 


DACRE  KNOT. 
DAGGER. 


DAISY. 

DAMASKED. 
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Monograms,  or  initial  letters,  intertwined  in 
various  designs.  The  illustrations  show  those  of 
the  last  two  and  present  reigns,  and  are  found  in 
military  crests  and  upon  several  Orders  of  Knight¬ 
hood  {e.g.,  Imperial  Service  Order,  etc.). 


D 

[See  “  Knot.”] 


It  is  not  very  easy  to  differentiate  between  the 
sword  and  dagger  in  Heraldry.  The  blade  of  the 
dagger  is  not  much  longer  than  the  handle,  and 
the  point  is  sharp;  the  tapering  starts  almost 
from  the  hilt.  Generally  speaking,  the  sword 
blade  should  be  drawn  as  long  as  the  artistic 
restrictions  will  allow.  The  point  should  be 
graduated  or  ‘‘obtuse  angled.”  [See  “Sword.”] 

The  natural  daisy  is  always  depicted,  the  petals 
argent  and  the  centre  or. 

The  enrichment  of  field  or  background  by  the 
addition  of  scrollwork,  lighter  in  shade  but 
of  the  same  tincture,  or  by  other  ornamental 
means.  This  term  is  synonymous  with 
“  diapered,”  and  is  quite  apart  from  the  actual 
Heraldic  side  of  the  work.  This  scrollwork  should 
never  interfere  with  the  clearness  of  the  charges 
on  the  Coat. 


DANCETTEE, 

OR 

DANCETTY. 

a 


DANISH  AXE. 


DANTELLE. 

DEATH. 


DEATH’S  HEAD. 


DE6RUISED. 


dechauss£. 


DECOLL^ 

OR 

DECOLLATED. 
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A  form  of  large  triangular  indentation  ;  there 
should  never  be  more  than  three  points  shown  ; 
if  more  are  depicted,  it  may  be  easily  confused 
with  “  indented.” 


A  battle-axe  with  a  curved  handle.  [One  of 
the  charges  and  crests  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.]  When  the  shaft  is  of  a 
different  tincture  from  the  blade,  it  will  be  termed 
”  helved  ”  of  that  colour. 


Synonym  for  “  Dancetty.” 

Death  is  generally  represented  by  the  skeleton. 
An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  Arms  of  London¬ 
derry.  [See  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  3.] 

Otherwise  the  skull — the  familiar  “  Death’s 
Head  ”  of  the  pirates’  flag ;  known  also  as  the 
”  Mort’s  ”  head.  This  grim  charge  is  sometimes 
placed  over  the  funeral  hatchments  of  the  last 
representative  of  a  family. 

Any  charge  over  which  a  fesse,  chevron,  pale, 
etc.,  is  placed,  is  said  to  be  ”  debruised.” 

Having  each  limb  cut  through  and  set  at  a 
slight  distance  away  from  the  body.  An  alterna¬ 
tive  term  for  “  dismembered  ”  or  “  demembred.” 

Having  the  head  cut  off. 
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DECRESCENT. 


DEER. 


DEERHOUND. 

DEFAMED. 


DEMI,  OR 
DEMY. 
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A  crescent  with  its  horns  facing  towards  the 
sinister.  [See  also  "  Crescent  ”  and  “  Increscent.”] 


Varieties  of  the  deer  species  should  be  referred 
to  under  their  specific  names  : — 

Buck, 

Hart, 

Hind, 

Reindeer. 

Stag, 

If  simply  “  deer  ”  is  specified  in  the  blazon,  the 
stag  should  be  depicted.  The  various  positions  of 
the  deer  are — “courant,”  ‘‘in  full  chase  ”  or  ‘‘  at 
speed  ”  (running) ;  ‘‘  springing  ”  or  ‘‘  salient  ”  ; 
‘‘  statant  ”  (standing  still)  ;  ‘‘at  gaze  ”  (standing 
stiU  with  head  towards  the  spectator)  ;  ‘‘  lodged,” 
(lying  down)  ;  and  “rampant.” 

Should  be  a  true  representation  of  the  actual 
animal. 

“  Having  no  tail.”  Some  writers  affirm  that  a 
lion  defamed  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  mark  of 
dishonour.  No  case  can  be  found  in  latter-day 
Heraldry  of  a  lion  “defamed,”  however. 


Half.  A  demi-lion  is  the  top  half  of  a  lion  cut 
across  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  illustration. 
The  portion  of  the  tail  severed  by  the  cut  should  also 
be  shown,  but  no  portion  of  the  lower  limbs  or 
trunk.  The  same  rule  applies  to  any  other 
animal.  The  illustration  is  ‘‘  a  demi-leopard 
rampant.” 
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DENTED. 


DETRIMENT, 
MOON  IN  HER. 

DEVICE. 


DEVOURING. 


DEXTER. 


(C 

u 

t- 

X 

a 


DIAMOND. 


DIAPERED. 


DIFFERENCE, 
MARKS  OF. 


A  rarely  used  synonym  for  “  toothed.” 

A  moon,  with  rays  shown  eclipsed,  or  sable. 

Has  its  normal  meaning. 

Synonym  for  ”  swallowing.” 

The  Heraldic  term  for  ”  right.”  The  dexter  side 
of  the  shield  is  the  side  that  is  to  the  left  of  the 
artist  or  spectator,  seeing  that  it  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  its  user,  the  shield  being  carried  in  front 
of  the  person. 

All  animals,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  are 
supposed  and  understood  to  face  in  that  direction. 

Similarly,  the  dexter  supporter  is  on  the  right 
of  the  escutcheon  (left  to  the  artist  or  spectator), 
and  the  sinister  vice  versa. 


The  diadem  was  a  band  of  cloth  or  leather, 
formerly  worn  round  the  head.  Originally  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  hair  from  falling  in  front  of 
the  eyes,  it  gradually  developed  into  a  badge  of 
Sovereignty. 


(i)  The  jewel.  When  blazoned  as  an  embellish¬ 
ment  in  a  ring  or  coronet,  it  should  be  depicted 
to  the  best  of  the  artist’s  ability. 

(ii)  An  obsolete  term  for  sable  or  black. 

[See  “  Damasked.”] 

The  method  of  differentiating  the  coats  of  arms 
of  various  members  of  the  same  family,  or  of 
different  families  who  bear  the  same  coat  of  arms. 

In  the  first  case,  the  marks  of  difference  are 
better  known  as  ”  Marks  of  Cadency.”  Theoret¬ 
ically,  the  eldest  son  will  charge  his  arms,  crest, 
and  supporters  (if  he  has  any)  with  a  label,  the 
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DIFFERENCE, 
MARES  OF 

[continued). 


second  son  uses  a  crescent,  the  third  a  mullet, 
the  fourth  a  martlet,  the  fifth  an  annulet,  the 
sixth  a  flem-de-lis,  and  the  seventh  a  rose. 

Again,  the  eldest  son  of  the  heir  charges  his 
arms  with  his  father’s  label  charged  in  turn  with 
his  own  difference  mark — another  label,  while 
the  third  son  of  the  sixth  son  charges  the  family 
arms  with  a  fleur-de-lis  upon  which  is  surcharged  a 
mullet. 

Theoretically,  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  the 
family  all  the  difference  marks  would  change, 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  practical  difficulty  of 
making  these  charged  marks  of  difference  readily 
discernible  to  the  eye  without  enlarging  them, 
has  led  to  practical  abolition. 

The  Arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  however,  are 
always  differenced  by  the  label  (which  is  white, 
not  silver),  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  have  their  arms  differenced  from 
those  of  the  Sovereign,  although  Royal  "  Cadency  ” 
follows  certain  rules  of  its  own. 


Sons  of 

Head  12  3  4  5  6 


DIFFERENCE, 
MARKS  OF 

(continued). 


DIGNITY, 

CAP  OF. 

DIMIDIATION. 


DIMINUTION 
OF  ARMS. 
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The  use  of  difference  marks  is  optional,  and 
there  are  no  difference  marks  for  daughters. 

But  in  cases  where  a  person  has  arms  exempli¬ 
fied  to  him  (for  example,  upon  his  creation  as  a  Peer 
or  Baronet)  which  bear  a  mark  of  difference,  these 
luarks  must  always  be  used. 

In  Scotland,  however,  the  plain  Coat  of  Arms  of 
a  family  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Head 
of  the  House,  while  other  members  bear  bordures  of 
varying  tinctures  and  shapes.  So  many  varieties 
of  this  system  are  found  that  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  limited  space  at  command,  to  go  fully  into 
them. 

Sufficient  be  it  to  say  that  the  bordures  are 
always  fully  exemplified  in  the  blazon,  and  the 
artist  will  not  have  to  follow  his  own  initiative  in 
working  out  these  distinctive  marks. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  Scotland  the  bordure  wavy 
is  simply  a  mark  of  cadency,  while  in  England  it 
is  used  as  a  means  of  indicating  bastardy.  The 
Scottish  equivalent  for  the  latter  is  usually  the 
bordure  compony,  although,  again,  this  bordure  is 
also  found  in  other  connections. 


[See  “  Cap.”l 


The  old  method  of  impalement  or  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  two  coats  of  arms  on  the  same  shield. 
The  coats  were  cut  in  half  by  lines  running  down 
the  pale  or  centre  of  the  shield,  and  the  dexter 
half  of  the  chief  coat  was  joined  to  the  sinister 
half  of  the  other.  This  practice  often  led  to  most 
incongruous  effects,  an  example  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  very  often  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  recognise  the  mutilated  coats.  This 
form  of  impalement  is  not  now  employed.  [See 
“  Impalement.”] 


An  alternative  term  used  for  "  Differencing  of 
Arms.” 
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DIMINUTIVE. 

Diminutives  should  never  be  charged  with  any 
device.  They  consist  of  : — 

Diminutive.  Full  charge. 

Closet  \ 

Barrulet  _ 

Bar  [  . 

Bar  gemelj 

Garter  'v 

Cost  !■  Bend. 

Ribbon  j 

Orle  )  , 

Tressure  1  Bordure. 

Chevronel  ) 

Couple  close!  . Chevron. 

Pallet  )  „  , 

Endorse  J 

Refer  to  each  individual  name  in  the  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement. 

DISARMED. 

A  creature  depicted  devoid  of  beak,  claws, 
teeth,  horns,  etc. 

DISCLOSED. 

An  animal  or  bird  with  its  wings  displayed  and 
inverted. 

DISHEVELLED. 

Applied  to  hair,  and  having  its  normal  meaning. 

DISIPLINE. 

The  scourge,  drawn  as  a  "  cat-o’-nine-tails.” 

DISPLAYED. 

Generally  applied  to  birds  when  they  have  their 
wings  open  and  stretched  out,  tips  being  upwards. 
When  the  tips  are  lowered  the  adjective  is  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  addition  of  the  words  “  and  inverted.” 
[See  “  Eagle  ”  and  illustrations  under  that  head.J 

DISMEMBERED,  An  animal  or  bird  depicted  without  legs  or  tail. 


OR 

DEMEMBERED. 

DISPLUMING. 

A  synonym  for  "  preying,”  or  plucking  out  of 
feathers. 

DISPOSED. 


Synonym  for  arranged. 
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DISTAFF. 

DISTENDED. 


DISTILLING. 

DISTINCTION 

MARKS. 

DISTINGUISHED 

SERVICE 

ORDER. 


DOG. 


[See  "  Fusil.”] 

Outstretched — usually  applied  to  the  wings  of 
birds. 

Shedding.  “  Distilling  drops  of  blood  ”  is  a 
synonym  for  bleeding. 

[See  “  Difference  Marks.”] 

[Abbreviation  “  D.S.O.”]  The  only  insignia  of 
this  Military  Order  is  a  white-enamelled  circular 
Maltese  Cross,  edged  with  gold.  In  the  centre  is  a 
circular  wreath  of  laurel,  enamelled  green  with  red 
berries,  enclosing  on  the  obverse  an  Imperial  Crown, 
enamelled  in  its  proper  colours,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  Royal  and  Imperial  cypher  of  the 
current  reign.  [The  official  cyphers  of  the  last 
three  reigns  will  be  found  illustrated  under  the 
heading  “  Cypher.”] 

The  badge  hangs  by  a  ring  from  a  gold  cross¬ 
bar,  which  is  suspended  by  a  crimson  ribbon, 
edged  to  a  quarter-width  on  each  side  with  dark- 
blue. 

When  depicted  in  an  achievement,  the  badge 
should  hang  below  the  point  of  the  shield  ;  if  other 
orders  are  shown,  it  hangs  in  its  proper  order  of 
precedence,  starting  with  the  highest  order  to  the 
dexter. 

[See  “Alant.” 

‘‘  Bulldog.” 

"  Deer-hound.” 

”  Greyhound.” 

“  Mastiff.” 

”  Pointer.” 

“  Ratch-hound.” 

”  Talbot.” 

”  Wolf-hound.”] 

The  dog  is  found  in  the  usual  Heraldic  positions, 
e.g.,  rampant,  passant,  sejant,  etc. 
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DIVING. 

DIVISION. 


DOGFISH. 


DORIC  COLUMN. 
DORMANT. 


DOUBLE  EAGLE. 

DOUBLE¬ 

HEADED. 


Applied  to  fish  when  swimming  head-downwards 
or  “  urinant.” 

The  division  of  the  shield  by  the  various  parti¬ 
tion  lines,  e.g.,  per  fesse,  per  bend,  etc.  [See 
"  Partition  Lines.”] 


A  species  of  shark.  Must  not  be  confused  with 
Sea-dog,  which  is  a  mythological  Heraldic  monster. 
[See  “  Sea  Monsters,”  and  Plate  XI,  Fig.  3.] 


This  fish  is  generally  painted  green,  with  scarlet 
fins  and  tongue,  and  usually  depicted  “  naiant 
embowed,”  as  in  the  illustration.  If  the  actual 
position  is  not  specified  in  the  blazon,  ”  naiant 
embowed  ”  is  always  understood. 


Should  depict  the  architectural  features  of  the 
Doric  style. 


Animals  lying  down  in  a  sleeping  position  with 
the  eyes  closed,  as  opposed  to  the  couchant 
position  where  they  are  depicted  lying  down  but 
with  the  head  upraised. 


[See  “  Eagle.”] 
Having  two  heads. 
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DOUBLE- 

NOWED. 

DOUBLE- 

QUEUED. 


DOUBLED. 


DOUBLE  ROSE.'J 

DOUBLE 

TBESSURE. 

DOVE. 


DOVE  TAIL. 


Tied  into  two  knots. 


Having  two  tails.  This  must  be  distinguished 
from  “  Queue- f our chee.”  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  second  tail  grows  out  from  the  first 
some  distance  up.  In  the  former,  both  tails  are 
quite  distinct,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  [See 
“  Queue-fourchee.”] 


Mantling,  when  twisted  so  that  the  under 
surface  can  be  seen,  is  termed  “  doubled.”  The 
metal  is  always  the  under-side.  Synonym  for 
“  turned.” 

[See  ‘‘  Rose.”] 

[See  “  Tressure.”] 

Is  always  drawn  true  to  nature,  and  will  generally 
be  found  with  an  oUve  branch  in  its  beak. 


One  of  the  methods  of  partition,  or  variation 
of  a  straight-edged  charge,  such  as  a  fesse,  bend, 
etc.  The  blazon  of  the  illustration  is  “  per  fesse 
dovetailed  sable  and  argent.” 


There  are  two  varieties  of  the  dragon  in  use  in 
Heraldry  :  (i)  The  Heraldic,  and  (2)  the  Chinese. 

The  Heraldic  dragon  has  a  peculiar  shaped  head, 
from  the  nose  of  which  a  sharp  tusk  protrudes 
upwards.  The  ears  are  spiked.  It  has  an  animal’s 
body,  the  back  of  the  neck  being  scaled  like  a  fish, 
while  the  throat,  breast  and^belly  have_^“  roll  ” 
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DRAGON 

{continued). 


DROMEDARY. 


DROPS. 


DUBLIN 

HERALD. 

DUCAL 

CORONET. 


DUCHESS. 

DUCK. 


armour.  Bat’s  wings  grow  from  behind  the 
shoulders.  The  legs  terminate  in  eagle’s  claws, 
while  the  tongue  and  tail  are  barbed.  The  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  Regiment  and  the  Buffs  bear  the 
Heraldic  dragon  as  badge. 

The  Chinese  dragon  (shown  in  the  second 
illustration)  is  rarely  found  in  Heraldry,  but  Hart 
(Baronet)  has  one  as  the  dexter  supporter.  It  is 
of  the  serpent  kind  with  four  legs.  The  badge  of 
the  Berkshire  Regiment  is  another  type  of  Chinese 
dragon. 

Always  to  be  drawn  true  to  the  natural  one¬ 
humped  animal. 

[See  “  Goutt6e.”] 

One  of  the  Heralds  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 

A  metal  circlet,  on  the  rim  of  which  are  eight 
strawberry  leaves,  five  being  shown  in  a  drawing. 
The  circlet  may  be  chased  to  represent  jewels, 
BUT  REAL  JEWELS  MUST  NEVER  BE 
DRAWN.  [See  Plate  III.] 

As  a  rule,  a  scarlet  cap  with  a  gold  tassel  on 
top  is  depicted  inside  the  coronet.  The  cap  is 
lined  with  ermine,  which  is  turned  up  so  as  to  show 
beneath  the  rim. 

When  used  as  part  of  a  crest,  a  ducal  coronet 
has  only  four  leaves,  three  being  depicted,  unless 
otherwise  stated.  [See  “  Crest  Coronet.”] 

The  ancient  ducal  crest  coronet  has  four  “  fleurs- 
de-lis  shaped  ”  projections  on  the  rim,  three  of 
which  show. 

The  scarlet,  ermine-lined  cap,  with  gold  tassel 
on  top,  is  never  shown  in  the  depiction  of  a  crest 
coronet. 

A  Duke’s  wife. 

Of  several  varieties — Muscovy,  etc.,  is  always 
a  natural  representation  of  the  water-fowl. 
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DUG. 


DUKE. 


DUKE’S 

CORONET. 

DUNG-HILL 

COCK. 

DURHAM. 


DYKE. 


An  alternative  term  for  a  woman’s  breast. 

The  highest  rank  of  the  peerage  below  the 
members  of  the  Royal  House.  A  Duke's  arms  are 
emblazoned  in  the  same  way  as  a  Peer’s,  the 
coronet  of  rank  being  inserted. 

[See  "  Ducal  Coronet.”] 

[See  "  Cock.”] 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  is  the  only  Prelate  having 
the  privilege  of  encirchng  his  mitre  with  a  ducal 
crest  coronet.  [See  ”  Mitre.”] 

The  “  dyke,”  as  borne  by  the  families  of  Graham, 
is  depicted  as  a  wall  f esse- wise,  which  is  broken 
down  in  places. 


E 


EAGLE. 


This,  one  of  the  commonest  charges  in  Heraldry, 
is  met  with  in  many  positions  and  forms.  The 
curved  beak,  powerful  wings,  and  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  natural  bird  should  be  depicted. 

As  the  Falcon  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  eagle,  the  latter  is  usually  distinguished  by  a 
small  tuft  of  feathers  which  projects  from  the  back 
of  the  head. 

The  positions  of  the  eagle,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
birds  are  : — 

{a)  Displayed,  or  turned  on  the  back  with  the 
head  facing  dexterwise  and  the  wings  and  legs 
stretched  out  on  each  side,  while  the  tail  is  also 
fanned  out.  Two  varieties  of  this  position 
occur — 

(i)  When  the  wings  are  fully  extended,  with 
the  tips  pointing  upwards,  the  term  is  “  displayed, 
wings  elevated,”  as  shown  in  the  first  inset  illus¬ 
tration. 
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EAGLE  (2)  When  the  wings  are  just  opened  and  point 

{continued),  downwards,  as  illustrated  in  the  second  figure, 
they  are  known  as  "  wings  displayed  and  inverted.” 

(b)  Rising.  In  this  case  the  bird  is  shown  with 
his  wings  open.  Four  varieties  of  this  can  be 
found. 

(1)  Rising,  with  wings  inverted  and  placed 
back  to  back,  or  addorsed. 

(2)  Rising,  with  wings  inverted  and  displayed, 
{i.e.,  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  normal  “  dis¬ 
play  ed-in  verted  ”  instance). 

(3)  Rising,  with  wings  displayed  and  elevated 
[i.e.,  as  in  the  “  displayed-elevated  ”  case). 

(4)  Rising  with  wings  elevated  and  addorsed, 
as  shown  in  the  third  inset  illustration. 

(c)  Close,  or  standing  on  the  ground  with  wings 
folded.  [See  the  ‘‘  Falcon  close  ”  illustration 
under  “  Falcon.”]  All  birds  when  simply  blazoned, 
“a  rook  proper,”  “a  crow  sable,”  etc.,  without 
any  specific  position  given,  are  understood  to  be 
“  close.”  Birds  always  face  dexterwise,  with  the 
exception  of  the  owl,  always  found  “  guardant.” 
[See  “  Owl.”] 

{d)  Volant,  or  flying.  This  position  is  very 
similar  to  “  rising.” 

(e)  “  Trussing,”  or  preying  upon  another  bird.  [See 
Crest  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Plate  III,  Fig.  i.] 

The  double-headed  eagle  is  occasionally 
found  in  British  Heraldry,  although  more 
commonly  found  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
It  is  also  known  as  an  “  Imperial  ”  eagle, 
and  is  sometimes  granted  as  an  augmenta¬ 
tion.  The  Arms  of  Baron  Methuen, 
inset  herewith,  form  a  good  example, 
the  blazon  of  the  arms  being  qualified 
by — “  borne  on  the  breast  of  an  Imperial 
eagle.” 

The  Roman  eagle  is  “  rising,”  with 
wings  inverted,  head  turned  sinister- 
wise,  while  the  Napoleonic  or  French  eagle  is  of 
similar  design,  but  is  perched  on  a  thunderbolt. 
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EAGLET. 


EASED. 


Like  the  term  "  Lioncel,”  is  occasionally  used 
when  three  or  more  eagles  are  emblazoned  on  one 
coat. 

Has  its  normal  meaning  when  applied  to 
animals’  ears,  to  wheat,  barley,  or  to  the  escallop 
sheU. 


EARL. 


An  Earl’s  arms  are  shown  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  other  Peers,  but  with  an  Earl’s  coronet 
of  rank.  This  is  a  plain  gold  circlet,  chased  as 
jewelled,  with  eight  silver  balls  upon  eight  long 
gold  spikes,  five  of  which  appear  in  an  illustration. 
Between  each  pair  of  spikes  is  set  a  strawberry 
leaf,  wrought  in  gold,  four  of  which  are  seen  in 
an  illustration. 

Never,  when  painting  an  Earl’s  coronet,  colour 
the  silver  balls  to  look  hke  pearls,  or  the  chased 
jewelling  to  represent  actual  jewels.  These  balls, 
although  called  "  pearls,”  must  not  be  tinted  to 
represent  that  jewel,  but  should  be  painted  silver. 

The  peer’s  helmet,  barred,  and  turned  side¬ 
ways,  and  supporters  (provided,  of  course,  that 
they  have  been  granted  to  the  title  or  individual) 
are  used.  [See  Plates  II  and  V.] 


EARL 

MARSHAL. 


The  official  head  of  the  College  of  Arms  in 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  An  hereditary  office 
borne  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 


EASTERN 

CROWN.^ 


A  crown  of  five  or  more  sharp  points,  also  known 
as  an  antique  crown.  Often  forms  a  collar  for 
animal  supporters,  regardless  of  the  discomfort 
such  a  coronet  would  have  occasioned  them. 
When  an  Eastern  crown  (or  coronet,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called)  forms  the  base  of  the  crest,  do  not 
include  a  wreath  unless  the  blazon  definitely 
specifies  one. 


D’EAU, 

GUTTfiE. 


[See  “  Guttee.”] 
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EDGED. 

Ecu. 

EEL. 

EEL  SPEAR. 
ELEPHANT. 

ELEPHANT’S 

TRUNK. 

ELEVATED. 

ELEVATED 

AND 

ADDORSED. 

EMBATTLED. 


'xn-TLrLn 

■~un_rLn_n 


Has  its  normal  meaning,  better  known  as 
"  fimbriated  ”  (which  see). 

A  plain  shield  of  one  tincture,  without  any 
charges. 

The  fish.  Is  drawn  true  to  nature  and  in  the 
normal  positions  occupied  by  fish. 

The  usual  fish  spear  with  prongs. 

The  elephant  is  a  common  charge  in  arms 
borne  by  men  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Indian  Empire.  Unless  specifically  stated,  the 
familiar  “  castle  ”  should  not  be  placed  on  its 
back. 

Occasionally  met  with  in  pairs  as  flanking 
portions  of  a  crest. 

When  apphed  to  the  wings  of  birds,  monsters, 
etc.,  it  signifies  that  the  tips  of  the  wings  point 
upwards. 

As  above,  but  placed  back  to  back. 


When  a  line  of  partition  or  the  edge  of  a  charge, 
such  as  a  fesse,  bend,  etc.,  is  edged  to  represent 
the  battlements  of  a  tower  or  castle.  It  is  also  a 
synonym  for  “  crenellated.”  [See  first  illustration, 
viz.,  “  per  fesse  embattled  argent  and  sable.”] 

It  is  always  understood,  however,  that  only  the 
upper  edge  of  such  a  charge  is  embattled.  When 
both  sides  of  a  fesse,  for  example,  are  to  be 
crenellated,  the  term  is  “embattled  counter- 
embattled.”  [See  second  illustration.] 
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EMBOWED. 

Bent,  or,  ais  it  is  often  termed,  “  flexed.”  In 
the  case  of  fish,  a  dolphin  is  nearly  always  found 
embowed,  when  naiant,  hauriant,  or  urinant,  and 
other  fish  are  met  with  thus.  [See  illustration 
under  “  Dolphin.”] 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  human  limbs. 
[See  "  Arm.”] 

EMBRACED. 

Sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  tied  or  laced 
together. 

EMBRASURE. 

The  intervals  between  the  tops  of  battlements. 

EMBRUED. 

A 

vU 

Applied  to  sword-blades,  spear-heads,  etc., 
literally  meaning  ”  dripping  with  blood.”  Often 
spelt  "  imbrued.” 

EMERALD. 

The  old  term  for  vert  or  green. 

EMITTING. 

Has  its  normal  meaning,  such  as  sending  forth, 
giving  out,  etc. 

ENCIRCLED. 

Surrounded  by. 

ENDORSE. 

A  diminutive  of  the  pale.  Nominally  one-eighth 
the  width  of  that  charge,  but  drawn  small  enough 
to  avoid  confusion  with  the  pallet. 

ENDORSED. 

”  Placed  back  to  back.”  Also  known  as 
”  addorsed.”  [See  under  "  Addorsed.”] 
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ENFIELD. 


ENGLAND. 


ENGLISHMAN’S 

HEAD. 

ENGRAILED. 


A  mythological  monster,  having|the  head  of  a 
fox,  chest  of  a  hound,  forefeet  of  the  eagle  type, 
hind  legs  of  a  wolf,  and  the  tail  of  a  fox. 


“  Surrounding,”  as  exemplified  by  the  coronet 
which  encircles  the  feathers  in  the  Badge  of  the 
Heir- Apparent.  [See  “  Badge.”]  The  illustration 
shows  "  a  baton  erect,  enfiled  with  a  ducal  crest 
coronet.” 


Badge.  [See  "  Badge.”] 

Arms.  Gules,  three  lions  passant-guardant  in 
pale  or. 

Crest,  on  an  Imperial  crown  proper,  a  Uon 
statant-guardant  or,  imperially  crowned  proper. 

These  arms  occupy  the  first  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  Royal  Coat. 


[See  ”  Head.”] 


Edged  with  circular  indents,  as  applied  to  lines 
of  partition,  or  straight-edged  charges.  In  the 
case  of  the  fesse,  etc.,  the  points  face  outwards  on 
both  sides,  not  in  on  one  and  out  on  the  other. 
When  the  points  face  inwards,  towards  each  other, 
the  term  is  “  invected.” 
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ENHANCED. 


Raised  above  its  normal  position,  as  opposed 
to  "  abaised.”  [See  that  term.]  The  illustration 
is  "  argent,  a  bend  enhanced  sable.” 


ENSIGN. 


A  flag  or  standard. 


ENSIGNED. 


Having  a  crown,  or  any  head-dress  placed  over 
it,  as  opposed  to  ”  entiled.”  The  illustration 
shows  the  badge  of  Ireland. 


ENTOURED. 


A  shield  decorated  with  leaves,  etc.,  twined 
round  it  [see  “Insignia”],  such  ornaments  not 
being  strictly  heraldic. 


ENTWINED.  Encircled,  or  surrounded,  by. 

ENVELOPED.  Has  its  normal  meaning. 


ENVIRONED. 


An  alternative  term  for  “  wreathed.” 


EPISCOPAL  OR  Bishop’s  staff — a  staff  topped  with  a  small 

EPISCOPAL  knob,  on  which  is  placed  a  large  cross  patt6e. 

STAFF.  The  other  end  of  the  staff  is  shod  with  a  spike. 

This  is  often  confused  with  the  Crosier. 


Completely  armed  at  aU  points.  [See  “  Cap-a- 
pie.”] 


EQUEPPE. 
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ERADICATED. 


Literally,  "  torn  up  by  the  roots,”  as  applied 
to  any  plant  or  flower.  The  roots  are  generally 
splayed  out  and  curved  so  as  to  form  an  artistic 
effect. 


Torn  off,  so  that  jagged  edges  appear,  as  opposed 
to  “  couped  ”  {i.e.,  severed  with  a  clean  cut). 
Usually  applied  to  the  heads  and  limbs  of  human 
beings  and  animals.  Be  careful  in  the  cases  of 
bear's  and  boar’s  heads,  each  of  which  can  be 
erased  in  two  different  manners.  [See  those 
charges.] 

The  illustration  is  ‘‘a  peacock’s  head  erased.” 


ERECT. 


Used  as  the  term  signifies,  to  indicate  any 
charge  that  is  placed  upright. 


ERMINE. 


White  fur,  with  black  spots  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
one  form  being  shown  in  the  illustration.  [For 
other  methods  of  drawing  see  lower  figure.]  The 
ermine  which  surrounds  the  lower  edge  of  a  cap 
of  maintenance  is  generally  known  as  a  white 
surface  with  black  spots. 

When  a  quartering  or  a  field  is  plain  ermine, 
and  no  charge  is  imposed  thereon,  five  spots  are 
generally  shown  [see  top  illustration] — two  in 
chief,  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  in  base. 
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EBBUNESa 

HQ 

ERMINITES. 

ERMmOIS. 


ERRANT. 

ESCALLOP. 


'  3  J  .  .'1 

ESCARBUNCLE. 


ESCROLL. 

ESCULAPIUS, 
ROD  OF. 

ESCUTCHEON. 


The  reverse  of  ermine.  Black  fur  with  white 
spots.  Like  “  ermine  ”  the  spots  are  found  drawn 
in  different  ways. 


Similar  to  ermine,  but  having  two  red  hairs  in 
the  tail  of  each  spot. 

A  fur  of  gold  with  black  ermine  spots.  [The 
reverse  of  this  is  known  as  “Pean.”] 

An  obsolete  term  for  “hauriant.” 


The  heraldic  cockle-shell.  Always  depicted 
with  the  point  upwards,  and  with  two  lateral 
“  ear  ’’-like  projections.  When  these  latter  are 
not  shown,  the  shell  is  termed  a  “  vannet.” 


A  rimless  wheel  of  eight  spokes  of  equal  length, 
and  embossed  centre  ;  each  spoke  is  ornamented 
with  rings,  and  terminates  in  a  fleur-de-lis.  The 
origin  of  this  peculiar  charge  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  strengthening  bosses  of  the  shield. 


[See  “  Scroll.”] 

[See  “  iEsculapius.”] 

A  shield  which  is  charged  with  a  device,  as 
against  a  plain  shield  or  “  6cu.” 
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ESCUTCHEON 

OF 

PRETENCE. 


ESQUIRE’S 

HELMET. 

ESTOILE. 


EXPANDED. 

EXTENDING. 

EYE. 


FALCHION. 


A  small  shield  charged  in  the  centre  of  a  hus¬ 
band’s  arms,  which  bears  those  of  his  wife 
when  she  is  an  heiress  or  co-heiress  in  blood.  [See 
“  Impalement.”] 


[See  “  Helmet.”]  A  plain  closed  steel  helmet 
facing  dexterwise  borne  by  Commoners. 


A  star  of  six  wavy  points  (unless  some  other 
number  is  mentioned.)  If  eight  or  more  points 
have  to  be  shovm,  they  should  be  depicted  alter¬ 
nately  waved  and  straight.  Do  not  confuse  with 
the  “  mullet  ”  (or  spur-rowel),  which  has  straight 
rays. 


Have  their  normal  meaning. 


Draw  as  the  human  eye  unless  otherwise  stated. 


F 


The  Falchion  has  a  straight  back,  contrasting 
with  the  “Seax”  and  “Scimitar,”  the  backs  of 
which  are  curved  in  symmetry  with  the  curved 
cutting  edge. 
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FALCON. 


FALCON’S 

LURE. 

FASCES. 


FASCINES. 

FEATHERS. 

FEEDING. 

FEMALE 

FIGURE. 


Unless  otherwise  stated,  should  always  be 
represented  as  “  close,”  or  on  the  ground.  There 
is  very  little  difference,  as  far  as  Heraldic  depiction 
is  concerned,  between  this  bird  and  the  hawk. 
As  a  rule,  a  falcon  is  also  ”  belled  and  jessed,” 
i.e.,  \vith  bells  attached  to  its  shanks  by  leather 
thongs,  as  in  the  illustration. 

[See  "  Lure.”] 

The  Fasces  consist  of  a  bundle  of  rods  banded 
together,  and  having  in  the  centre  an  axe.  The 
rods  are  of  equal  length,  and  are  neatly  fastened 
together  with  “  criss-cross  ”  bands. 

They  are  generally  found  in  the  Arms  of  Judges 
and  Magistrates,  being  symbolical  of  the  power 
to  punish  by  death  and  flogging,  wielded  in  the 
days  of  the  Caesars,  when  the  Fasces  of  the  Roman 
Lictors  had  a  dread  utiUty. 

Fascines,  but  rarely  found  in  Heraldry,  are 
bundles  of  faggots  and  small  wood  bound  together. 
They  were  used  in  military  operations  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  fortification  and  bridging,  or  rather  the 
filling  in  of  trenches,  etc. 


[See  ”  Plume.”] 


Animals,  or  birds,  when  feeding  on  one  another 
are  termed  "  preying,”  while  a  pelican  feeding 
its  young  is  termed  ‘‘  in  per  piety.”  [See  these 
terms.] 


Can  be  drawn  to  suit  the  artist’s  fancy,  but 
should  be  graceful  and  true  to  nature.  The  hair, 
if  not  otherwise  stated,  should  be  emblazoned  of 
a  golden  shade,  and  the  features  as  beautiful  as 
the  artist  can  make  them.  [See  Chapter  III 
on  the  “  Human  Figure.”] 
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FER-DE- 
MOLINE,  OB 
FER-DE- 
MOULINE. 

FERN. 


FERBATED. 
FESS,  OB  FESSE. 


FESSE,  IN. 

FETTERLOCK. 


FIELD. 


FILE. 

FILLET. 


[See  "  Mill-rind.”] 


The  usual  frond  plant,  a  bunch  of  these  fronds 
being  known  as  a  ”  brake.” 

Charged,  or  powdered,  with  horseshoes. 

A  horizontal  band,  which  extends  to  each  side 
of  the  shield,  the  edges  being  found  straight  and 
subject  to  the  methods  of  ornamentation  such  as 
dancettee,  indented,  engrailed,  etc.  Nominally,  it 
occupies  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  shield 
but  this  size  will  vary,  an  uncharged  bend  being 
narrower  than  one  bearing  devices. 

The  diminutives  of  the  fesse  are  the  “  bar,” 
the  “  barrulet,”  and  the  “  closet.” 

Charges  are  said  to  be  ”  in  fesse  ”  when  they 
occupy  the  position  a  fesse  would  take  up. 


Known  also  as  a  “  fetlock.”  The  fetterlock 
represents  the  lock  used  to  hobble  horses.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  charge,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  illustration. 


The  surface  of  the  shield  upon  which  all  the 
charges,  etc.,  are  superimposed ;  its  tincture  is 
always  the  first  stated  in  the  blazon. 

A  rarely  used  synonym  for  “  label.”  [See  that 
term.] 

A  diminutive  of  the  chief,  nominally  one-fourth 
the  width  of  that  charge. 
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FIMBRIATED. 


FIR  TREE. 

FIRE. 


FIRE  BAXili. 


FIRE  BEACON. 
FIRED. 

FISH. 


Having  a  narrow  border  or  edge.  The  blazon 
of  the  illustration  is  “  Ermine,  a  chevron  sable, 
fimbriated  or.”  The  \vidth  of  the  border  or 
fimbriation  is  left  to  the  artist’s  fancy. 


The  coniferous  tree.  Should  be  depicted  true 
to  nature. 

Is  always  depicted  as  "  proper  ” — with  red  and 
yellow  flames,  as  true  to  that  element  as  the 
artist’s  power  of  depiction  will  allow.  [See 
”  Salamander,”  “  Phoenix,”  “  Beacon,”  etc.] 


Fire  balls  are  not  grenades.  Whereas  the 
latter  have  a  tongue  of  flame  issuing  from  the 
orifice  on  top,  the  former  have  flames  bursting 
from  top,  bottom,  and  both  sides.  [See  also 
‘‘  Grenade.”] 


[See  ”  Beacon.”] 

A  charge  which  has  been  ignited  is  termed 
“  fired.” 

For  Heraldic  purposes  has  three  positions  : — 

Naiant,  or  swimming  in  a  horizontal  position. 
[Is  always  facing  dexter  unless  the  contrary  is 
specified.] 

Haunant,  or  in  a  vertical  position  with  the  tail 
pointing  dovmwards. 

Urinant.  The  reverse  of  the  last  position. 

[See  illustrations  under  head  of  each  of  these 
terms.] 
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fitch£e. 


Having  a  point.  A  cross  pattee  fitch6e  (for 
example)  has  its  main  shaft  pointed,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  driven  into  the  ground.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  when  a  charge  is  “  fitchee  at  the 
foot,”  as  illustrated  in  the  lower  figure,  the 
“  fitchde  ”  point  or  spike  is  added  on  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  charge,  and  that  the  latter  is  not 
mutilated  thereby. 


[See  “  Banner,”  “  Colours,”  “  Standard,”  etc.] 


FLAGON. 


FLAIL. 


FLAM  ANT. 


A  covered  cup.  [See  “  Cup.”] 

The  agricultural  implement,  formed  of  two 
staves  connected  by  means  of  a  leather  thong. 

S5monym  for  ”  flaming.” 


FLAMES. 


[See  “  Fire.”] 


FLAMING 


Is  usually  represented  as  a  sword  with  the  blade 
burning.  If  it  is  depicted  as  having  a  tongue  of 
fire  in  heu  of  a  blade,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
”  sword  wavy  ”  or  a  Malay  “  kris." 


flanches. 


Two  curved  lines  drawn  from  the  extreme  top 
comers  of  the  shield  to  parallel  points  in  base. 
The  curves  are  symmetrical,  and  the  arches  point 
towards  the  centre.  Flanches  are  always  borne 
in  pairs,  and  a  charged  fianche  wiU  have  a  wider 
curve  than  one  not  so  charged. 
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Fli  ASKES. 
FLASQUES. 


FLEAM. 


FLEECE, 

GOLDEN. 


FLEUR-DE  LIS. 


FLEURY, 

OR 

FLORY. 


Alternative  terms  for  the  last-mentioned. 


A  surgical  instrument,  generally  depicted  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  illustration.  Is  a 
common  charge  in  the  Arms  of  surgeons. 


Always  depicted  as  a  ram’s  skin  with  horns, 
slewed  up  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  inset 
figure.  Care  must  be  taken  to  show  the  eyes 
closed. 


[See  “  Toison  d’or.”] 


The  Heraldic  lily.  Is  shown  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  three  of  which  are  illustrated.  The  con¬ 
traction  is  "  de-lis,”  a  field  or  charge  “  semee- 
de-hs  ”  being  powdered  with  fleurs-de-hs. 


A  charge,  such  as  a  cross,  which  has  its 
extremities  terminated  with  fleurs-de-Us.  [An 
“  escarbuncle  ”  is  a  charge  fleury.] 
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FLEURETTfiE, 

OR 

FLEURETTY. 


FLEURY 

CX)UNTER- 

FLEURY. 


FLEXED. 


FLIGHTED. 


FLORY 

COUNTER- 

FLORY. 


FLOTANT. 


FLOWERS. 


FLUKE. 


The  subtle  difference  between  fleury  and 
fleurettee  can  best  be  explained  by  comparing  the 
inset  illustration  with  the  last-mentioned  figure. 


[See  “  Flory  Counter-flory.”] 


Synonym  for  bowed  or  bent. 

Only  applied  to  arrows,  where  it  refers  to  the 
feathered  balance. 


A  charge  which  is  edged  with  fleurs-de-lis, 
placed  alternately  pointing  outwards  and  inwards. 
[Cf.  the  Arms  of  Scotland  in  Plate  I),  "  a  double 
tressure  flory  counterflory.”] 


Has  two  apphcations  : — 

[а]  A  banner  floating  in  the  air. 

(б)  A  ship  floating  in  water. 


See  under  : — 

"  Daisy.” 

”  Fleur-de-lis.” 

“  Gillyflower.” 

”  Lily.” 

‘‘  Pansy.” 

”  Planta-genista.” 


“  Primrose.” 

"  Rose.” 

”  Thistle.” 

”  Cinquefoil,” 

“  Quatrefoil,”  and 
“  Trefoil.” 


The  pointed  part  of  an  anchor.  [See  “  Anchor.”] 
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FOLIATED. 


FORCENE. 


FOREST  BILL 
(WOOD  BILL). 


FORKED. 

FORMEE. 

FOUNTAIN, 


FOURCHEE. 


FOX. 


FRACTED. 

FRASER, 

OR 

FRASE. 

FRENCH 

EAGLE. 


Synonym  for  leaved. 

A  horse  rearing  upon  its  hind  legs  is  said  to  be 
“  forcene.” 

[See  “  Bill  Hook.”] 

Has  its  usual  meaning. 

An  alternative  term  for  ”  patt^.” 


The  Heraldic  fountain  is  represented  by  a  disc 
or  roundle,  “  barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  azure,” 
the  argent  being  to  the  top. 

A  fountain  is  also  represented  with  sprays  in 
the  normal  way,  in  which  case  it  is  blazoned 
“  playing.” 

When  the  fountain  occurs  in  the  Arms  of  the 
Sykes  family,  it  is  known  as  a  ‘‘  Syke,”  the 
Heraldic  variety  then  being  shown. 


The  Heraldic  term  for  “  forked.”  [See  “  Queue- 
fourchee.”] 

The  fox  is  drawn  true  to  nature  ;  it  is  found 
in  the  usual  positions — "  sejant,”  "  salient,” 
”  courant,”  etc. 

Synonym  for  fractured  or  broken. 

An  alternative  term  for  “cinquefoil”  ;  particu¬ 
larly  used  in  the  Arms  of  the  Fraser  clan. 

[See  ”  Eagle.”] 
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FRET. 


A  mascle  interlaced  with  a  saltire,  the  arms  of 
the  latter  extending  right  to  the  edges  of  the 
shield.  The  fret  is  really  a  geometrical  form  of 
the  “  Harington  Knot.” 


FRETTY. 


A  number  of  parallel  bars,  running  alternately 
per  bend  and  per  bend  sinister,  interlaced  in 
saltire  in  a  symmetrical  design  like  a  garden  trellis. 


FRIAR. 

FRINGED. 

FROGS. 

FRUCTED. 

FUNERAL 

BEARINGS. 


Drawn  in  the  habit  of  the  particular  Order 
named,  and  with  crutch  and  rosary. 

Has  its  general  meaning  of  bordered  with  a  fringe. 

Frogs  should  always  be  natural  representations 
of  the  actual  object. 

Applied  to  trees,  etc.,  bearing  fruit — i.e.,  “  an 
oak  tree  fructed  ”  would  show  acorns,  etc. 

The  Arms  of  the  dead  person  are  emblazoned 
in  full  on  a  lozenge-shaped  “  hatchment,”  the  whole 
or  that  portion  of  the  groundwork  representing 
the  deceased  being  painted  black. 

The  motto  is  very  often  replaced  with  ”  R.I.P.”, 
"  Resurgam,”  “  Rest  in  Peace,”  etc. 

The  custom  of  hatchments  is  gradually  falling 
more  and  more  into  disuse,  and  they  are  rarely 
seen  anywhere  other  than  in  undertakers’  shops. 


FURNISHED.  A  horse,  when  fully  caparisoned,  is  said  to  be 

“completely  furnished.” 
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FURS. 


In  Heraldry,  furs  are  represented  by  : — 
Ermine. 

Ermines. 

Erminites. 

Erminois. 

Pean. 

Vair. 

Vair-counter. 

Vair-potent. 

Vair-counter-potent. 

[See  each  under  its  separate  designation.] 
Charges  of  either  metal  or  colour  may  be  placed 
upon  them. 


FUSIL. 


♦ 


A  sharper,  more  elongated  form  of  lozenge — is 
derived  from  a  distaff.  The  term  “  fusilly  ”  sig¬ 
nifies  scattered  with  fusils. 


FUSILLY. 


[See  "  Fusil.”] 


FYLFOT. 


A  charge  of  unknown  origin.  Also  known  as  a 
“  cross  gammadion,”  or  a  "  cross  potent  re¬ 
bated  ”  ;  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
”  Swastika  ”  charm  so  often  seen  in  jewellers’ 
shops. 
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GALLEY. 

GALTRAP. 

GAMB. 

GAME  COCK. 

6AMMADI0N, 

CROSS. 

GANNET. 

GARB. 


GARBED. 

GARDANT. 

GARLAND. 


GARNISHED. 

GARTER. 


G 

A  synonymous  term  for  "  Lymphad,”  to  which 
refer. 

[See  “  Caltrap.”] 

An  animal’s  paw. 

A  sporting  bird,  without  wattles  and  with  its 
comb  cut  and  spurs  strengthened,  ready  for 
fighting. 

[See  “  Fylfot.”] 


A  species  of  duck,  should  be  drawn  true  to 
nature. 


The  Heraldic  term  for  a  sheaf  of  grain.  It  is 
generally  shown  ‘‘  banded,”  i.e.,  with  a  cord  or 
band  of  straw  binding  it  together.  This  cord, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  is  of  the  same  tincture  as 
the  garb.  Should  the  blazon  specify  no  particular 
sort  of  grain,  wheat  should  always  be  shown. 


An  alternative  term  for  clothed. 

[See  “  Guardant.”] 

A  wreath  of  flowers.  The  Heraldic  representa¬ 
tion  is  formed  by  a  circular  wreath  of  leaves  with 
four  flowers  inset  into  the  leaves  at  equidistant 
intervals.  [See  ‘‘  Chaplet.”] 

Otherwise  “  ornamented.”  Generally  applied 
to  armour. 

The  garter  is  a  diminutive  of  the  bend. 
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GARTER  The  principal  King  of  Arms  for  England,  and 

EQ[NG  OF  ARMS,  head  (under  the  Earl  Marshal)  of  the  Heralds’ 
College.  He  is  entitled  to  an  official  crown. 

GARTER,  This  Order,  known  by  its  fuU  name,  “  The  Most 

Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,”  is  the 
senior  Order  of  Knighthood  in  Eng¬ 
land — if  not  in  the  whole  world. 
The  Insignia  shown  in  Armorial 
Bearings  consist  of — 

(1)  The  Garter.  In  practice  this 
is  of  dark  blue  velvet,  edged  with 
gold,  with  richly  chased  buckle  and 
tip  of  gold,  bearing  in  gold  the 
letters  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
PENSE  ”  (Evil  be  to  him  who  evil 
thinks),  and  is  worn  below  the  left 
knee.  A  representation  encircles 
the  holder’s  shield,  with  the  ends 
buckled  and  looped  in  the  peculiar 
fashion  shown  in  the  illustration. 

(2)  The  Collar,  which  also  en¬ 
circles  the  shield  outside  the  Garter. 
This  is  composed  of  circular  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Garter  and  motto, 
surrounding  a  red  rose,  all  enamelled 

in  proper  colours,  alternating  vath  gold  double¬ 
knots,  the  whole  being  linked  up  together  with 
chains  of  gold. 

(3)  The  George,  which  hangs  from  the  Collar, 
(attached  to  one  of  the  rose  and  garter  ornaments), 
below  the  shield,  and  consists  of  an  enamelled 
representation  of  St.  George  on  horseback  trans¬ 
fixing  the  dragon  with  a  lance.  In  actual  fact 
this  pendant,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Insignia,  has  a  most  trumpery  appearance,  greatly 
resembling  a  cheap  china  ornament. 

Other  ensigns,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
armorial  bearings,  are  : — 

(4)  The  Star,  of  eight  points  of  silver  rays, 
bearing  in  the  centre  the  cross  of  St.  George, 
gules,  within  the  garter,  enamelled  in  its  proper 
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GARTER, 
ORDER  OF  THE 

(continued). 


GARTER 

PLATE. 


“GAS 

BRACKET.” 

GATE. 


GATEHOUSE. 


colours.  (Occasionally  the  Star  is  included  in  the 
compartment  below  the  supporters,  though  this 
is  not  a  recognised  practice). 

(5)  The  Badge,  known  as  the  “  Lesser  George,” 
is  an  oval  garter  enclosing  a  representation  of  St. 
George  on  horseback  encountering  the  dragon,  all 
in  gold.  This  is  worn  resting  on  the  right  hip, 
pendant  from  a  dark  blue  riband,  four  inches  wide, 
which  passes  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  riband 
and  collar  are  never  worn  together. 

(6)  The  Mantle  of  the  Order  is  of  dark  blue 
velvet  lined  with  taffeta,  and  bears  on  the  left 
shoulder  a  circular  garter  enclosing  an  escutcheon 
argent  charged  with  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  gules. 
[The  Sovereign  has  the  Star  embroidered  in  place 
of  this  device.] 

(7)  A  hood  of  crimson  velvet. 

(8)  A  surcoat  of  the  same  ;  and 

(9)  A  hat  of  black  velvet,  bearing  a  plume  of 
white  ostrich  feathers,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
tuft  of  black  heron’s  feathers,  the  whole  being 
affixed  to  the  hat  with  a  band  of  diamonds. 

Do  not  confuse  the  Order  of  the  Garter  with 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  The 
former  is  never  known  as  the  Order  of  St.  George. 

A  rectangular  plate  of  metal,  bearing  in  enamelled 
colours  the  arms  of  a  Knight  of  the  Order,  which 
is  fixed  over  his  stall  or  pew  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Order  at  Windsor.  [See  also  “  Stall  Plates.”] 

[See  “  Compartment.”] 

The  usual  form  of  gate,  i.e.,  with  five  or  more 
bars  and  a  strengthening  diagonal  bar.  Do  not 
confuse  this  with  the  ”  portcullis  ”  or  gate  which 
guards  the  port  of  a  drawbridge. 

A  house  built  over  a  gate,  such  as  one  finds  in 
the  walls  of  old  towns.  Rarely  met  with  in 
Heraldry ;  it  is,  however,  the  chief  charge  in  the 
Arms  of  the  town  of  Gateshead. 
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The  hand  protection  of  armour.  It  is  always 
stated  whether  a  dexter  or  sinister  gauntlet  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  whether  it  is  apaumee  (palm  outwards) 
or  otherwise.  As  a  rule,  a  gauntlet  is  like  a  boxing- 
glove  and  has  no  fingers  (as  shown  in  the  left-hand 
illustration)  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  (see 
right-hand  illustration).  The  lower  of  the  gaunt¬ 
lets  in  the  figure  is  a  type  which  protects  the  back 
of  the  hand  only,  and  is  the  sort  used  in  depicting 
the  FitzHerbert  crest. 


gaze,  at.  [See  “  At  Gaze.”]  Applied  only  to  animals  of 

the  deer  kind.  The  term  is  only  applicable  to  the 
position  of  the  head,  which  is  turned  to  face  the 
onlooker,  the  body  being  in  the  ”  statant  ” 
posture. 


GED. 


A  term  used  in  Scottish  Heraldry  to  signify 
”  pike.” 


GEM  RING.  A  ring  with  a  gem  set  into  it,  after  the  fashion 

of  the  solitaire  diamond  ring.  [See  Plate  XI, 
Fig.  I.] 

GEMEL,  BARS. 


Barrulets  when  borne  in  pairs  axe  known  as 
"  Bars  gemel.”  The  blazon  of  the  illustration  is 
”  sable,  two  bars  gemel  argent,”  and  not  “  sable, 
four  barrulets  gemel.”  Two  barrulets  when  placed 
"  gemel-wise  ”  are  known  as  one  “bar  gemel.” 


GEMEL, 

COLLAR. 


A  collar  formed  of  two  independent  rings.  The 
illustration  is — “A  lion’s  head  erased  sable,  gorged 
with  a  collar  gemel.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
tincture  of  the  lion  is  seen  between  the  rings,  and 
that  both  rings  fit  tightly  to  the  animal’s  neck 
and  are  therefore  not  both  the  same  size. 
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GENET. 

GENISTA. 

GENTLEMAN. 


GEORGE,  THE 

GEORGE  THE 
LESSER. 

GEORGE,  ST. 
MICHAEL  AND 
ST. 

GILLIEFLOWER 

OR 

GILLYFLOWER 

GIMMEL. 
GIMMEL  RING. 

GIRAFFE. 

GIRDED. 
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Can  be  applied  to — 

(1)  A  small  horse  of  Spanish  breed. 

(2)  A  small  civet  or  musk-cat. 

(3)  The  broom  plant,  which,  however,  is 
generally  known  as  Planta-genet  or  Planta-genista. 


[See  ante.}  Another  form  of  genet. 

“  The  highest  qualification  to  which  an  English¬ 
man  can  attain,”  and  the  hardest  adjective  to 
define.  A  gentleman’s  arms  are  surmounted  by 
an  Esquire’s  helmet,  and  his  arms  are  governed  by 
all  the  other  rules  of  blazon.  Generally,  if  you 
substitute  “  Esquire  ”  for  “  Gentleman  ”  for 
Heraldic  purposes,  you  will  not  go  far  wrong. 

[See  "  Garter.”] 

[See  “  Garter.”] 


[See  “St.  Michael  and  St.  George.”] 


A  red,  five-pointed  flower  of  the  cinquefoil  type. 
Is  supposed  to  represent  the  carnation. 


Synonym  for  “gemel.” 

A  double  or  “  gemel  ”  ring. 

Heraldically  known  as  a  “  Camelopard.”  Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  cross  between  a  camel  and  a  leopard, 
hence  the  name. 

Has  its  normal  meaning  of  “  girdled.” 

Another  name  for  “  javelin,”  or  short  throwing 
spear.  [See  “  Javelin.”] 


GLAIVE. 
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GLISSANT.  Gliding,  as  applied  to  reptiles  of  the  snake 

species. 


GLOBE. 


Known  alternatively  as  a  “  terrestrial  globe,’" 
this  is  the  familiar  globe  of  the  geography  lessons. 
It  is  shown  as  a  sphere,  with  the  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude  marked.  The  outline  of  the  conti¬ 
nents  need  not  necessarily  be  depicted.  A  globe 
is  sometimes  shown  on  its  arc-stand.  A  common 
charge  is  a  "  terrestrial  globe  fracted.” 


GLORY. 


A  synonym  for  Crown  of  Glory,  or  “  nimbus,” 
i.e.,  “  surrounded  by  rays.”  [See  ”  Nimbus.”] 


GLOVE  Heraldry,  gloves  are  depicted  in  much  the 

same  manner  as  are  gauntlets,  with  the  exception 
that  the  rivets  which  are  a  feature  of  the  latter  are 
not  shown,  while  tassels  are  often  added  as  an 
ornament. 


The  familiar  farmyard  animal.  A  ”  billy  ” 
should  always  be  depicted,  unless  a  she-goat  is 
specified.  [See  Plate  IV,  Fig.  2.] 

GOBONY.  [See  “Compony,”  for  which  it  is  an  alternative 

term.] 


GOLD. 


GOLDEN 

FLEECE. 

GORGED. 

GORGET. 

GOSHAWK. 


One  of  the  metals,  shown  by  yellow,  or  actual 
gold.  Heraldically  known  as  “or.”  [See  “Tinc¬ 
tures.”] 

[See  “  Toison  d’or.”] 

Is  simply  a  synonym  for  “  collared,”  and  has 
no  connection  with  fully-fed. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mail  attached  to  the 
helmet,  which  guarded  the  neck. 

For  Heraldic  purposes  synonymous  with  “  fal¬ 
con  ”  or  “  hawk.” 
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GOUTT^. 


GRAND- 

QUARTER. 


GRAPPLING 

IRON. 


GRASS. 


GRASSHOPPER. 


GRAY. 

GRENADE. 


GREYHOUND. 


[See  Guttee.”] 

A  “  Quarter  ”  which  is  divided  into  quarters. 
[See  ‘‘  Quartering.”] 


An  implement  used  for  locking  two  ships 
together,  used  in  the  days  when  naval  engage¬ 
ments  finished  with  a  “  boarders’  ”  attack.  It  is 
shaped  hke  an  anchor  with  four  flukes  or  barbed 
points. 


Is  generally  found  as  a  ground  upon  which 
animals,  etc.,  stand.  Should  be  as  natural  as 
possible. 

The  grasshopper  should  be  a  natural  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  actual  insect. 

[See  “  Badger.”] 

A  ball  of  iron  or  steel  with  an  orifice  at  the  top. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  shown  ‘‘  fired,”  i.e.,  with  flames 
issuing  from  the  mouth.  Is  the  well-known  badge 
of  the  Fusiliers,  Grenadiers,  and  Artillery  ;  also 
known  as  a  ‘‘  bomb,  fired  proper.”  It  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  Heraldic  “  fire  ball,”  which 
is  depicted  with  flames  bursting  out  of  four 
orifices. 


A  common  charge  in  Heraldry;  the  greyhound 
must  always  be  drawn  true  to  nature.  The  tail  is, 
as  a  rule,  depicted  curved  over  the  back.  [See 
Plate  HI,  Fig.  4  ;  Plate  V,  Fig.  i  ;  Plate  VIII, 
Fig.  I  ;  and  Plate  X,  Fig.  4.] 

A  term  for  “  degree  ”  or  “  step.”  [See  ”  Calvary 
Cross.”] 


GRIECE. 
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GRIFFIN. 


GROS  VAIR. 
GRYPHON. 


GUARDANT,  OR 
GARDANT. 


An  Heraldic  monster,  often  confused  with  the 
dragon.  It  has  the  body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of 
the  lion,  with  the  head,  neck,  breast,  legs,  claws, 
and  wings  of  an  eagle.  Ears  are  always  added  to 
the  head,  and  are  the  sole  distinguishing  marks 
between  the  head  of  that  bird  and  of  the  griffin 
when  the  heads  are  depicted  couped  or  erased. 
The  griffin  is  found  statant,  passant,  etc.,  but 
when  rampant  is  said  to  be  “  segreant.”  Strictly 
speaking,  the  wings  should  always  be  elevated, 
although  there  is  a  tendency  in  up-to-date 
Heraldry  to  show  them  “  inverted,”  irrespective 
of  the  directions  in  the  blazon.  When  “  proper  ” 
the  eagle  parts  should  be  coloured  browny-grey, 
and  the  lion  portion  tawny  yellow. 


The  male  griffin  has  no  wings,  but  is  armed  with 
peculiar  rays  or  spikes  which  protrude  from  his 
body  in  various  places.  Occasionally  he  will  be 
met  with  “  horned,”  the  horn  being  straight  and 
of  the  unicorn  type. 


[See  ”  Vair.”] 

Another  method  of  spelling  “  griffin.”  [See 
ante.] 

Signifies  full-faced.  The  lions  on  the  shield  and 
crest  of  England  are  guardant.  The  term  only 
applies  to  the  position  of  the  head,  and  does  not 
qualify  the  position  of  the  body  or  limbs  in  any 
way.  [See  “  Affrontee,”  i.e.,  when  the  body  itself 
is  turned  towards  the  onlooker.]  The  synonymous 
term  for  animals  of  the  stag  tribe  is  “  at  gaze.” 

Certain  animals  are  habitually  placed  guardant, 
and  some  affrontee,  without  any  such  special 
direction  in  the  blazon.  [See  the  lion  Supporters 
in  the  Crawford  Arms,  Plate  II  ;  also  Plate  V, 
Fig-  3-] 
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GUDGEON. 


GUIDON. 


GULES. 


GUNSHOT. 

GUNSTONE. 

GURGES. 

GUTTfiE,  OR 
GOUTTfiE. 


GUZE. 

GYRON, 


Occasionally  found  in  Heraldry.  Should  be 
drawn  true  to  nature. 


The  Standard  carried  by  Cavalry  Regiments. 
It  is  of  the  peculiar  shape  shown  in  the  illustration, 
is  fringed  and  tasselled,  and  has  the  Royal  Crest 
surmounting  the  pole.  Its  ancient  use  was  as 
"  a  banner  carried  by  a  horseman.” 


The  Heraldic  term  for  ”  red.”  [See  ‘‘  Tinc¬ 
tures.”] 

A  cannon-ball.  Also  called  an  ”  ogress,”  or 
”  roundle  sable.” 

[See  "  Whirlpool.”] 

Derived  from  “  goutte,”  a  drop.  When  a  field 
or  a  charge  is  guttee,  it  is  strewn  with  drops,  the 
colour  of  the  latter  being  signified  by  the  following 
terms  : — 


White  . guttee  d’eau  (water). 

Red .  ,,  de  sang  (blood). 

Gold  .  ,,  d'or. 

Black  .  ,,  des  poix. 

Blue  .  ,,  des  larmes  (tears). 

Green  .  ,,  d’huile  (oil). 


A  roundle  of  “  sanguine  ”  or  “  blood  ”  colour. 


Literally,  the  bottom  half  of  a  quarter,  the 
gyron  is  formed  by  the  intersection,  at  the  centre 
point  of  the  shield,  of  two  lines,  one  in  bend  and 
one  in  fesse.  Although  a  field  may  be  “  gyronny  ” 
of  any  number,  a  gyron  by  itself  is  always 
roughly  one-eighth  of  the  shield. 


GYRONNY. 


GYRONNY  OF 
EIGHT. 


HABERGEON. 

HABITED. 

HADDOCK. 

HALF-SPEAR. 

HALO. 

HAMMER. 
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The  division  of  a  field  into  triangular  portions 
by  four  or  more  straight  lines  intersecting  at  the 
centre  point  of  the  shield. 

The  division  of  a  surface,  by  means  of  four  lines 
intersecting  at  a  centre  point,  into  eight  gyrons. 
One  line  is  perpendicular,  another  bisects  it  at 
right  angles,  and  the  other  two  cross  in  the  centre, 
again  bisecting  the  four  angles. 

Be  careful,  when  painting  a  gyronny,  that  the  first- 
mentioned  tincture  goes  in  the  corresponding  place 
to  that  marked  A  in  the  illustration,  and  not  in 
the  space  a  single  gyron  would  occupy.  This  is 
one  of  the  inconsistencies  of  Heraldry.  The  blazon 
of  the  inset  figure  is  “  gyronny  of  eight,  argent 
and  sable.” 


H 

Also  known  as  the  Haubergeon  or  Hauberk.  Is 
a  shirt  of  mail  without  sleeves. 

A  term  signifying  clothed  or  “  garbed.” 

This  fish  is  drawn  true  to  nature,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  various  positions  applicable  to  fish — 
i.e.,  naiant,  hauriant,  urinant,  etc. 

Identical  with  the  lance,  but  having  the  shaft 
only  half  the  length  of  that  weapon. 

Better  known  as  a  "  glory,”  or  ‘‘  nimbus.” 
[See  "  Nimbus.”] 

Many  kinds  of  hammer  occur  in  Heraldry.  If 
the  hafts  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  heads, 
such  fact  should  always  be  stated  in  the  blazon. 
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HAND. 


HAND,  ULSTER. 

HARBOURED. 

HARE. 


HARmOTON 

KNOT. 

HARP. 
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Unless  the  sinister,  or  left  hand,  is  definitely 
specified,  the  dexter  hand  should  always  be 
depicted,  and  must  be  placed  erect,  with  the 
fingers  close  together,  pointing  upwards,  and 
apaumee,  or  with  the  palm  towards  the  observer. 
As  a  rule,  hands  are  couped  at  the  wrist,  and  the 
cut  may  come  either  just  below  the  butt  of  the 
hand  [as  in  the  illustration  of  the  Ulster  Badge 
under  “  Baronet  ”  ]  or,  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  with  a  portion  of  the  wrist  showing.  [When  the 
back  of  the  hand  is  shown,  the  hand  is  said  to  be 
“  aversant.”  Hands  are  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
found  erased. 

One  of  the  cognizances  of  Baronets.  [See 
‘‘  Baronet.”] 

Synonym  for  “  lodged.” 

The  hare  is  not  a  common  charge  in  Heraldry, 
but  should  be  depicted  in  a  natural  fashion. 
When  blazoned  as  simply  ”  a  hare  proper,”  it 
will  be  shown  in  the  peculiar  position  it  adopts 
when  resting  in  its  “  form.” 

[See  “  Knot  ”  and  “  Fret.”] 


Two  varieties  of  harp  are  in  existence  in 
Heraldry. 

(i)  The  type  shown  in  the  top  illustration, 
which  has  the  dexter  side  carved  to  represent  the 
head  and  breasts  of  a  woman,  terminating  in  a 
curved  scroll,  not  unlike  the  mermaid’s  tail.  The 
top  of  the  harp  is  fashioned  into  wings,  which 
grow  from  behind  the  figure’s  shoulders. 

The  ”  Celtic  ”  type,  shown  in  the  second 
illustration.  This  is  often  carved  into  grotesque 
dragons  and  serpents  on  the  dexter  side,  and  in 
some  of  the  tabards  worn  by  former  Royal  Heralds 
the  jHarp  of  Ireland  is  found  embroidered  in  very 
weird  designs. 
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HARP  The  first-mentioned  type  is  really  a  Hanoverian 

{continued),  innovation,  and  is  found  in  this  shape  in  the  Collar 


of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick.  The  present  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  revert  to  the  simpler  Celtic  design, 
and  this  form  is  used  in  most  of  the  recent  drawings 
of  the  Royal  Arms. 

As  a  rule,  eight  strings  are  showm,  though  the 
number  may  be  left  to  the  artist’s  discretion. 

HARPY. 

A  mythological  monster,  having  a  vulture’s 
body,  tail,  feet,  and  wings,  with  the  head  and  bust 
of  a  woman. 

HARPOON. 

Should  be  a  true  representation  of  the  whaler’s 
harpoon. 

HARROW. 

The  implement  of  agriculture.  Can  be  either 
straight-toothed  or  curved-toothed.  The  rivets 
at  the  joints  can  also  be  shown  if  desired. 

HART. 

As  far  as  Heraldry  is  concerned,  the  Hart  is 
synonymous  with  the  Stag. 

HAT. 

Hats,  like  caps,  are  found  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  shapes  and  fashions  in  Heraldry.  Generally 
speaking,  each  family  which  bears  this  charge  has 
it  depicted  after  one  certain  design,  and  to 

enumerate  all  these  would  take  up  far  too  much 
space. 


HAT,  CARDI¬ 
NAL’S. 

[See  “  Cardinal’s  Hat.”] 

HATCHMENT, 

FUNERAL. 

[See  "  Funeral  Bearings.”] 

HADBERGEON \ 
HAUBERK  7 

[See  "  Habergeon.”] 

7 
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HAURIANT,  OR 
HAXJBIENT. 


HAURIANT 

EMBOWED. 


HAWK. 


HAWE  S  BELLS. 
HAWK’S 

JESSES. _ 

HAWK’S  LURE. 

HAY  FORE. 


HAZEL  LEAF. 


HEAD. 


One  of  the  positions  of  fish — erect,  head  up¬ 
wards,  as  if  swimming  in  a  perpendicular  position. 
The  stomach  or  underside  always  faces  the  dexter, 
side.  The  reverse  position,  head  downwards,  is 
termed  “  Urinant.” 


A  fish  embowed  in  the  above-mentioned  position. 
Chiefly  applicable  to  the  dolphin. 

In  Heraldry  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  a  Hawk  and  a  Falcon.  Should  be 
depicted  true  to  nature.  [See  “  Falcon.”] 


I  [See  under  "  Falcon.”] 

This  is  better  known  as  a  “  shakefork  ”  (to 
which  refer),  and  does  not  resemble  the  hay¬ 
maker’s  fork. 

These  are  drawn  as  such,  and  are  found  in, 
among  others,  the  Hazlerigg  Arms. 

Always  shown  in  profile,  facing  dexter 
unless  otherwise  stated ;  usually  conforms  to  one 
of  the  following  rules  : — 

(1)  The  ”  wild  man’s  ”  or  “  savage’s  ”  head, 
has  a  brown  beard  and  moustache,  and  is  very 
often  wreathed  around  the  temples  with  leaves. 

(2)  The  “  Blackamoor’s  ”  head  shows  the  ebony- 
coloured  face,  thick  lips,  squat  nose,  and  frizzy  hair 
of  the  Ethiopian.  It  is  generally  found  encircled 
with  the  Heraldic  “  wreath  ”  or  “  torse.”  [See 
illustration  under  “  Blackamoor.”] 

(3)  The  Moor’s  head,  which  shows  the  fine-cut 
features  of  the  Arab.  [See  illustration  under 
“  Moor’s  Head.”] 
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HEAD 

{continued). 


HEART. 


HEATER- 

SHIELD. 

HEDGEHOG. 


HEIR. 

HEIRESS 
(IN  BLOOD). 


(4)  The  "  Saxon’s  ”  head  (rarely  met  with)  has 
no  beard. 

(5)  The  “  Englishman’s  ”  head  (possibly  a 
variation  of  No.  i)  has  a  golden  beard. 

(6)  The  Old  Man’s  head,  which  has  a  grey 
beard  and  bald  pate. 

{7)  The  Maiden’s  head,  which  should  be  as 
beautiful  as  the  artist  can  make  it.  [See  illustra¬ 
tion  under  “  Maiden’s  Head.”] 

(8)  The  ChUd,  or  Infant’s  head. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  there  are  no 
definite  rules  in  force  with  regard  to  the  above. 
The  types  mentioned  have  simply  been  quoted  to 
help  the  artist. 


The  chief  organ  of  the  human  body,  shown  in 
the  conventional  “  playing-card  ”  style.  The 
heart  will  often  be  found  bleeding,  ensigned  with 
the  Royal  Crown]  or  with  some  other  charge, 
such  as  a  hand,  arm,  or  cross,  issuant  from  it. 

The  Norman  type  of  shield.  [See  "  Norman 
Shield.”] 

Alternatively  known  as  an  “  urchin.”  The 
hedgehog  should  be  shown  in  a  passant  position, 
and  not  rolled  up. 

The  heir,  during  a  person’s  lifetime,  to  that 
person’s  titles  and  estates. 

An  ”  heiress  ”  (in  blood)  is  a  daughter  who  is 
either  an  only  child,  or  one  whose  brothers  have 
aU  died  without  issue .  Her  husband  bears  her  arms 
charged  on  his  own  in  an  Escutcheon  of  Pretence, 
and  the  latter  can  be  transmitted  as  a  quartering 
to  her  issue.  [See  "  Escutcheon  of  Pretence.”] 
When  there  are  more  daughters  than  one  they  are 
called  “  co-heiresses.”  A  woman  cannot  be  an 
heiress  or  co-heiress  prior  to  the  decease  of  her 
father. 
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HELMET. 


Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  an 
achievement,  its  position  and  appearance  serving 
as  a  guide  to  the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
Arms  belong. 

The  design  may  generally  be  left  to  the  artist’s 
fancy,  but  he  should  bear  the  following  points  in 
mind  : — 

It  should— 

(1)  Be  a  wearable  helmet — to  some  extent 
at  all  events. 

(2)  Be  of  a  size  compatible  with  that  of  the 
shield. 

(3)  Be  of  a  style  adapted,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  date  of  the  grant  of  Arms. 

(4)  Not  be  too  elaborate  in  design.  A  simple 
head-piece,  with  its  lines  aiming  at  grace  and 
symmetry,  is  far  more  effective  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  one  which  is  conceived  of  intricate  curves 
and  elaborate  ornament. 

(5)  NEVER,  in  a  coloured  sketch,  paint  a 
helmet  SILVER  unless  it  is  that  of  a  Peer.  It  is 
supposed  to  represent  steel,  not  argent,  and  should 
be  either  light  blue-green,  or  grey. 

The  helmets  of  the  Sovereign  and  Princes  of  the 
Royal  Blood  are  of  burnished  gold,  having  either 
six  or  seven  bars,  or  grilles  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  and  are  placed  fuU-faced  or  affrontee. 

A  Peer’s  helmet  is  of  silver,  with  five  golden 
bars,  and  is  placed  sideways,  facing  to  the  dexter. 
In  practice  it  may  be  depicted  three-quarter  full- 
faced,  if  such  a  position  is  more  suitable  for  the 
crest.  [See  designs  in  Plates  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI, 
and  VII.] 

A  Knight  or  Baronet  has  a  steel  helmet,  with 
the  visor  open,  and  placed  affrontde.  [See  designs 
in  Plates  IX  and  X.] 

An  Esquire’s  rank  is  denoted  by  a  closed  steel 
helmet  in  profile  facing  dexterwise.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Peer’s  helmet,  it  may  be  drawn  three- 
quarter  full-faced,  if  the  design  of  the  crest  would 
be  improved  thereby.  [See  Plate  XI,  Figs,  i,  2, 
and  3.] 
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helmet  As  a  rule,  the  openings  between  the  grilles  and 

(continued),  in  the  visor  are  coloured  red,  as  if  the  helmet 


were  lined  inside  with  crimson  cloth. 

In  cases  where  two  crests  are  shown,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  reverse  the  dexter  one,  so  that  they 
both  face  each  other ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  crest 
of  the  former  must  also  be  reversed  (e.g.,  if  it  is  a 
lion  rampant,  the  lion  should  then  face  sinisterwise 
instead  of  dexterwise).  [See  Plate  V,  Fig.  3]. 

Three  helmets  can  be  shown  with  two  placed 
as  above-mentioned  and  with  the  centre  one 
affrontee.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  poor  Heraldry. 
In  the  case  of  a  Peer  it  gets  the  centre  helm  in  the 
position  that  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign. 
Of  course,  in  colour  the  distinction  would  be 
apparent,  but  in  black  and  white  work  the  differ¬ 
ence  could  not  be  satisfactorily  shown.  [See 
Plate  VII,  Fig.  2.] 

It  is  also  just  as  well  to  make  the  wreath  fit 
tight  to  the  helmet,  and  not  let  it  overlap  too 
much  on  either  side. 

HELVED. 

Synonym  for  hafted  or  handled  when  applied  to 
tools  and  weapons  of  the  axe  variety. 

HEMP  BREAK. 

An  implement  used  for  breaking  and  bruising 
flax. 

HENEAGE 

KNOT. 

H  h]T?.ATjT), 

[See  “  Knot.”] 

The  middle  degree  of  Officers  of  Arms.  It  is  a 
popular  fallacy  that  a  Herald  is  usually  depicted 
blowing  a  trumpet,  although  this  duty  is  invariably 
performed  by  the  Trumpeters  detailed  for  that 
duty.  [See  Officers  Arms]. 

HERALDIC 

ANTELOPE. 

[See  “  Antelope.”] 

HERALDIC 

LILY. 

[See  "  Fleur-de-lis.”] 
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HERALDIC 

ROSE. 

[See  “  Rose.”] 

HERALDIC 

TYGER. 

[See  “  Tiger.”] 

HERALDRY. 

Does  not  only  consist  of  the  proper  blazonment 
and  emblazonment  of  Coats  of  Arms,  but  also 
includes  the  regulation  of  Ceremonials  and  matters 
of  Pedigree  and  Precedence,  etc. 

HERALDS’ 

COLLEGE. 

The  College  of  Arms  or  headquarters  of  Enghsh 
Heralds.  [See  also  Lyon  Office  and  Ulster  Office.] 

EDSItCUIiES* 

Sometimes  applied  in  lieu  of  the  term  ”  wild 
man  ”  or  “  naked  savage  ”  to  a  naked  man 
wreathed  round  the  loins  with  skins  or  leaves, 
and  armed  with  a  tree  trunk  or  club. 

HEREDITARY 

Descendible  from  ancestor  to  heir. 

HERON. 

The  long-legged  bird  of  the  crane  species.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  this 
bird  and  the  stork  and  crane.  The  only  difference 
between  the  heron  and  stork  is  that  the  former  has 
two  or  three  streamer-like  feathers  which  project 
from  the  back  of  its  head,  while  the  stork’s  head 
is  plain.  [See  ”  Crane.”] 

HERRING. 

Should  be  drawn,  like  all  other  fish  in  Heraldry, 
true  to  nature. 

HEURT. 

[;  [See  “  Hurt.”] 

Tmx. 

Hills  are  shown  as  high,  grassy  mounds. 

HHiT. 

The  handle  and  cross-piece,  or  guard,  of  the 
sword  or  dagger. 

HILT. 
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HIND. 


HIPPOCAMPUS. 

HIPPOGRIFF. 


HIRONDELLE. 

HOLLY. 

HOLY  LAMB. 

HONOUR  AUG¬ 
MENTATIONS. 

HONOUR  POINT. 


The  female  stag,  hornless,  shown  with  ears  a 
little  larger  than  those  of  the  stag.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  “  a  hind  trippant.” 


An  alternative  term  for  “  sea-horse.”  [See 
"  Sea  Monsters.”] 


A  mythological  monster,  the  forepart  composed 
of  the  head,  breast,  legs,  and  wings  of  the  griffin, 
and  the  hind  part  of  the  hind  legs  and  tail  of  the 
horse. 


A  synonym  (French)  for  swallow. 

It  can  be  left  to  the  artist's  discretion  whether 
berries  are  shown  or  not,  unless  specified  in  the 
blazon. 

[See  “  Paschal  Lamb.”] 

[See  “  Augmentation.”] 


The  point  of  the  shield  indicated  by  a  cross  on 
the  ins  et  illustration. 


X 
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HOODED. 

HOP. 

HOPE. 

HORN. 


HORNED. 

HORNED  OWL. 
HORNS. 

HORSE. 

HORSE’S  HEAD. 
HORSE-SHOE. 


An  adjective  applied  in  two  connections : — 

(1)  To  a  hunting  bird,  such  as  a  falcon  or 
hawk,  when  it  is  capped  with  the  mask  or  cap. 

(2)  To  a  monk  or  friar  when  a  cowl  is  drawn 
over  the  head. 

The  flower  of  the  hop  plant.  Also  known  by 
its  Galhc  term  of  “houblon.” 

The  emblematic  figure  of  Hope. 

The  bugle,  or  hunting  horn,  used  as  a  badge  by 
Light  Infantry  Regiments.  It  is  a  curved  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  cow-horn  make,  and  the  mouthpiece 
is  generally  depicted  on  the  dexter  side,  unless  the 
contrary  is  stated. 

The  hunting  horn  will  generally  be  found 
stringed.  The  cord  which  slings  the  instrument 
over  the  shoulder  is  shown  looped  in  a  triple-knot. 
When  these  strings  are  of  a  different  tincture  to 
the  rest  of  the  horn  the  fact  is  stated.  [See  the 
illustration  under  "  Bugle  Horn.”] 

Applied  in  connection  with  animals  so  armed. 
[See  "  Armed.”] 

A  variety  of  the  owl.  [See  "  Owl.”] 

(i)  The  points  of  the  crescent.  (2)  Horns  of 
bucks,  springboks,  etc.,  often  found  in  pairs 
flanking  portions  of  crests. 

Don’t  depict  either  the  racehorse  or  carthorse 
type  in  Heraldry.  The  variety  generally  shown 
is  the  charger  breed,  not  too  slender  and  not  too 
muscular.  A  horse  rearing  is  said  to  be  ”  for- 
cene,”  while  the  other  positions  are  the  normal 
heraldic  ones — statant,  passant,  etc. 

Also  known  as  a  ‘‘  Nag’s  head.” 

Should  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  actual 
article. 


H0U6L0N. 

HOUND. 

HOXm  GLASS. 

HOUSINGS. 

HUERT. 

HUlLR, 
GUTTER  D’. 

HULL. 


HUMAN  FIGURE 

humett£e. 


HUNGERFORD 

KNOT. 

TUNTINGHOEN. 

HURST. 

HURT. 

HURTfiE,  OR 
HURTY. 
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[See  “  Hop.”] 

[See  under  ”  Dog.”] 

The  usual  old-fashioned  timekeeper. 
The  trappings  of  a  horse. 

[See  ”  Hurt.”] 

[See  "  Guttee.”] 


Has  its  normal  meaning  as  applied  to  ships. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  type  of  vessel 
is  contemporary  with  the  date  of  the  grant.  In 
the  crest  of  Nelson,  for  example,  a  vessel  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  should  be  illustrated,  not  a 
Spanish  galley  of  the  Armada  period. 

[See  Chapter  III.| 

A  cross,  saltire,  or  similar  charge  which  is  couped 
so  that  its  extremities  do  not  reach  as  far  as  the 
edges  of  the  shield  on  which  it  is  charged.  This  is 
not  synon3nnous  with  “  couped,”  when  used  in  the 
same  connection.  In  the  latter  case  a  saltire,  for 
example,  is  severed  with  a  rectangular  cut  and  is 
not  shaped  to  fit  the  corners  of  the  shield  as  in 
the  “  humettee.”  Compare  the  inset  illustration 
with  that  under  "  saltire  couped.” 


[See  “  Knots.”] 

[See  ‘‘  Horn  ”  and  ‘‘  Bugle  Horn.”] 
An  old  term  for  a  clump  of  trees. 

A  blue  roundle,  or  sphere. 
Powdered,  or  spotted  with  hurts. 
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HUSBAND’S 

ARMS. 


HUSK. 

HYiENA. 


HYDRA. 


When  impaled  with  his  wife’s,  occupy  the  dexter 
half  of  the  escutcheon  [see  “  Impalement  ”]  ;  or, 
should  she  be  an  heiress,  they  fill  the  entire  shield, 
her  arms  being  borne  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretence. 
[See  “  Escutcheon  of  Pretence  ”  and  “  Heiress.”] 


In  the  illustrations,  the  sable  parts  show  the 
position  of  the  husband’s  arms,  when  a  widower 
who  has  re-married — (i)  for  the  first,  (2)  second, 
(3)  third,  and  (4)  fourth  times. 

A  shows  the  position  of  the  first  wife’s  arms, 
B  that  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  instances  would  rarely 
be  found,  but  they  have  been  included  more  as 
a  matter  of  interest,  and  to  show  the  resources  of 
Heraldry,  than  for  serious  information. 


The  cup  of  the  acorn. 


This  unpleasant  animal,  naturally  a  rare  charge, 
should  be  a  fairly  true  representation  of  the  actual 
beast. 

A  fabulous  monster  of  Grecian  origin,  having 
seven  heads,  each  set  on  a  long  snakey  neck. 


IBEX. 


I.H.S. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 
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I 

A  more  or  less  uncommon  charge  in  Heraldry. 
It  can  be  found  depicted  in  two  ways  : — 

(1)  With  hoofs,  a  tufted  tail,  and  straight 
horns  of  the  serrated  type  (as  in  upper  illus¬ 
tration). 

(2)  With  hon’s  feet  and  tail  and  straight 
horns  of  the  unicorn  type  (as  in  lower  illus¬ 
tration). 

The  Heraldic  Ibex  has  not  the  curved  horns  of 
the  chamois. 


The  ecclesiastical  cypher,  signifying  "  Jesus 
Hominum  Salvator,”  or  the  Greek  (iota,  eta,  sigma) 
abbreviation  for  Jesus. 

Illegitimacy  is,  as  a  rule,  shown  nowadays,  by 
the  addition  of  bordures  of  certain  shapes  and 
forms,  but  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  real 
instances  of  the  differencing  of  arms  to  show 
Bastardy  are  not  very  common. 

In  England,  a  bordure  wavy  is  generally 
assigned  with  the  crest  charged  with  either  a  pallet 
or  a  bendlet  wavy,  while  in  Scotland  the  bordure 
is,  as  a  rule,  compony. 

Royal  Bastardy  is  recognised  by  the  baton 
sinister ;  such  instances  are  rare,  and  are  all  well 
known. 

It  is  not,  however,  safe  to  assume  that  every 
bordure  wavy  or  compony  indicates  left-handed 
descent.  There  are  many  instances  of  these  bor¬ 
dures  being  used  to  denote  anything  but  bastardy. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  arms  bearing 
such  marks  do  not  necessarily  mean  bastard 
parentage  as  they  become  heritable  by  all  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  grantee. 
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ILLEGITIMACY 

{continued). 


IMBATTLED. 

IMBRUED, 

OB 

EMBRUED. 


mPALEMEMT. 


It  is  optional  for  any  person  of  illegitimate  birth 
either  to  register  an  entirely  new  coat  (in  which 
case  no  indication  of  bastardy  would  appear)  or 
to  register  the  arms  of  the  putative  father  with 
the  proper  marks  of  difference. 

As  the  latter  process  is  a  long  and  tedious 
method,  proofs,  declarations,  etc.,  having  to  be 
made,  and  as  no  legal  advantage  can  be  gained 
when  the  parentage  is  proved,  it  is  naturally  more 
common  to  petition  for  an  entirely  new  coat. 


[See  “  Embattled.”] 

Stained,  or  dipped  in  blood.  When  a  weapon 
is  depicted  imbrued,  the  blood  should  be  smeared 
on  and  drops  of  blood  shown  dripping  from  the 
imbrued  part.  This  will  be  found  illustrated 
under  “  Embrued.” 


Impalement  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  Heraldry,  and  is  the  method  by  which 
a  husband’s  and  a  wife’s  Arms  are  shown  con¬ 
joined  in  the  same  shield. 

If  the  wife  is  simply  the  daughter  of  an 
armigerous  person,  a  hne  is  drawn  down  the  centre 
of  the  shield,  dividing  it  into  equal  parts.  The 
whole  of  the  husband’s  coat  is  then  placed  in  the 
dexter  half,  and  the  whole  of  the  wife’s  in  the 
sinister  part. 

When  the  wife  is  an  heiress  in  blood  [see 
"  Heiress  ”]  her  arms  are  placed  on  a  small  shield, 
known  as  an  “  escutcheon  of  pretence  ”  charged 
in  the  centre  of  her  husband’s  shield.  [See 
“  Escutcheon  of  Pretence.”] 

Several  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  ; — 

(i)  Should  one  of  the  coats  contain  a  bordure 
it  is  arranged  as  A,  the  bordure  not  being  con¬ 
tinued  down  the  palar  line  as  in  B.  [See  next  page.] 
In  this  point  the  old  practice  of  dimidiating  [see 
"Dimidiation  ”]  is  carried  out. 
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(2)  Only  a  mother's  arms  when  in  pretence 
on  the  father’s  shield  can  be  used  as  quarterings 
by  the  offspring.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
impalement,  there  is  no  power  to  transmit  the 
quarterings  unless  she  should  become  an  heiress  in 
her  issue. 

(3)  It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Heraldry 
to  either  impale  a  wife’s  arms  on  a  husband’s 
banner,  ensign,  or  surcoat,  or  to  surround  an 
impaled  coat  with  the  insignia  of  an  Order  of 
Knighthood.  [See  “  Insignia.”] 

(4)  On  a  widow’s  remarriage,  her  paternal 
arms  must  be  impaled  upon  her  husband’s  shield, 
and  not  the  arms  of  her  first  spouse. 

[See  “  Crown.”] 

[See  “  Eagle  ”  (double-headed).] 

This  Order  was  instituted  by  King  Edward  VII 
on  August  8th,  1902  (and  extended  June,  1909), 
with  a  view  of  recognising  faithful  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  members  (both  male  and 
female)  of  the  administrative  and  clerical  branches 
of  the  Civil  Services  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Badge  of  the  Order,  which  is  not  returnable 
at  death,  is  (for  men)  a  medalhon  of  gold  and 
enamel,  bearing  the  Imperial  and  Royal  cypher  (of 
the  current  reign)  and  the  words,  “  For  Faithful 
Service,”  aU  executed  in  dark-blue  enamel  on 
a  plaque  or  shield  of  gold  surrounded  by  a  seven- 
pointed  star  of  silver  surmounted  by  the  Imperial 
Crown,  and  (for  women)  a  similar  badge,  save 
that  the  plaque  is  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
laurel  in  silver  in  place  of  the  star.  This  decoration 
is  worn  by  males  on  the  left  breast  suspended  by 
a  ribbon  of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  width  (consisting 
of  a  stripe  of  blue  between  two  stripes  of  crimson 
of  equal  size),  and  by  females  on  the  left  shoulder 
suspended  by  a  ribbon  of  the  same  colour  and 
width  fashioned  into  a  bow  (as  bottom  illustration). 


no 
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ORDER 

{continued). 


INCENSED. 


INCREMENT. 

INCRESCENT. 


INDIA,  ORDER 
OF  THE  STAR 
OF. 


The  Companions  of  the  Order  add  the  letters 
"  I.S.O.”  after  their  names.  The  badge  is  sus¬ 
pended  beneath  the  shield  in  Armorial  Bearings 
after  the  usual  rule.  [See  “  Insignia.”] 


An  animal  is  ”  incensed  ”  when  depicted  with 
fire  and  flames  gushing  from  its  mouth  and  ears. 
The  block  shows  a  panther’s  head  “  incensed 
erased  and  affront^e.” 


Synonym  for  “increscent”  used  in  connection 
with  the  moon. 


A  crescent  with  the  horns  facing  the  dexter 
side  of  the  shield.  [See  “  Crescent  ”  and  "  De¬ 
crescent.’’] 


Notched  with  triangular  notches  or  teeth.  More 
than  three  points  should  always  be  shown,  to 
avoid  a  possible  confusion  with  “  dancettee.” 
The  illustration  is  ‘\per  fesse  indented  sable  and 
argent.” 


[See  ”  Star  of  India.”] 
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INDIAN  The  Insignia  of  this  Order  (to  give  it  its  full 

EMPIRE,  name — "  The  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian 

ORDER  OF  THE.  Empire”)  which  are  shown  in  armorial  bearings 

(i)  The  Collar,  composed  of  elephants, 
lotus  flowers,  peacocks  in  their  pride, 
and  Indian  roses,  all  linked  together 
with  small  chains.  In  the  centre  is  an 
Imperial  Crown,  from  which  hangs  the 
Badge.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this 
Collar  is  of  plain  gold,  and  is  not  enamel¬ 
led  in  any  way.  It  encircles  the  shield 
outside  the  Circlet,  which  is  of  purple, 
edged  with  gold  and  bearing  the  gold 
letters  “  Imperatricis  Auspiciis.” 

The  Badge  is  a  scarlet  enamelled  five- 
petalled  rose,  with  green  leaves,  all 
veined  with  gold,  bearing  in  the  centre 
Queen  Victoria’s  effigy  worked  in  relief 
in  gold,  and  encircled  with  the  purple 
circlet  and  motto  described  above,  the 
whole  ensigned  with  an  Imperial  Crown 
enamelled  in  its  proper  colours. 

The  method  of  emblazoning  these  insignia  will 
be  found  fully  dealt  with  under  the  heading  of 
“  Insignia.” 

There  is  also  the  Star,  composed  of  five  large 
rays,  having  a  smaller  ray  between  each  of  them, 
the  whole  issuing  from  a  similar  centre  to  that  of 
the  Badge. 

The  rays  are  alternately  plain  and  scaled,  the 
G.C.I.E.  Stars  having  the  five  smaller  rays  of 
gold,  while  the  K.C.I.E.  Star  is  all  of  silver. 

The  method  of  wearing  the  insignia  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Order  of  the  Bath.” 

The  colour  of  the  ribands  is  purple. 


Synonym  for  "  endorsed,”  or  placed  back  to 
back. 


INDORSED. 
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INESCUTCHEON. 


INFLAMED. 

IN  GLORY. 

IN  LUBE. 


IN  HER  PIETY. 
IN  PRETENCE. 
IN  PRIDE. 


INGRAHiED. 

INK  HORN. 


A  small  escutcheon  used  as  a  charge  in 
a  coat  of  arms,  a  httle  smaller  in  size  than  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence.  The  illustration  shows 
an  inescutcheon  in  the  “  honour  point.”  [See 
“  Escutcheon  of  Pretence.”] 


Synonym  for  burning. 


A  sun  in  glory  is  depicted  as  surrounded  by 
rays.  [See  “  Sun.”] 


Two  wings  conjoined  at  their  joints  with  the  tips 
pointing  downward.  [See  Plate  IX,  Fig.  i.  Arms 
of  Culme-Se5miour  (Baronet).] 


[See  “  Pelican.”] 


[See  ”  Impalement.”] 


A  peacock  or  turkey  with  the  tail  displayed  or 
fanned  out  is  termed  ”  in  pride.”  The  figure 
shows  a  turkey  cock  “  in  his  pride.”  Birds  when 
in  their  pride  do  not  foUow  the  usual  rule  and  face 
dexterwise,  but  are  depicted  affrontee  or  three- 
quarter  full-face. 

Synonym  for  “  engrailed.” 


Generally  depicted  as  attached  to  a  penna. 
[See  illustration  under  “  Penna.”] 


INSECT. 


[See  each  under  its  separate  heading.] 
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Insignia  are  the  badges  or  decorations  of  the 
Orders  of  Knighthood,  and  are  included  in  an 
emblazonment  of  a  coat  of  arms  in  the  following 
ways  : — 

(i)  Knights  of  the  Thistle,  Garter,  and  St. 
Patrick,  and  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders 
of  the  Bath,*  Star  of  India,  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  Indian  Empire,  and  Royal  Victorian 
Order, — 

(fl)  Surround  their  shields  with  the  circlet 
of  the  Order,  and  outside  that  are  entitled  to  place 
the  Collars  of  the  Orders  with  the  badges 
pendant  therefrom.  As  a  rule,  only  one  circlet 
(that  of  the  senior  Order)  is  shown.  If  more  than 
one  collar  is  depicted,  those  of  the  lesser  Orders 
are  placed  outside  the  senior. 

{b)  Knights  of  these  denominations  are  en¬ 
titled  to  use  supporters,  but  such,  being  granted 
to  the  person  only,  are  not  hereditary. 

{2)  A  Knight  Commander  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Bath,  Star  of  India,  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
Indian  Empire,  or  Royal  Victorian  Order  is 
entitled  to  utilise  the  circlet  only,  from  which 
hangs  the  Badge  by  the  ribbon  from  which  it  is 
worn. 

(3)  Companions  of  the  various  Orders  simply 
suspend  their  badges  from  below  their  shields. 
In  the  case  of  two  or  three  badges  being  shown, 
the  senior  wall  be  to  the  dexter  in  the  former 
case,  and  in  the  centre,  with  the  second  to  the 
dexter  and  third  to  the  sinister,  in  the  latter  case. 

(4)  The  V.C.,  medals,  etc.,  can  be  suspended 
beneath  the  shields. 

Insignia  must  not  encircle  an  impaled  shield, 
but  in  that  case  two  shields  must  be  placed  accollde, 
the  dexter  surmounting  the  sinister.  On  the 
former  are  the  husband’s  arms,  surrounded  with 


♦  Military  G.C.B.’s  and  K.C.B.’s  are  entitled  to  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  which  is  placed  outside  the  circlet,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  between  the  circlet  and  the  collar.  Be 
careful  to  use  the  correct  form  of  badge  for  the  Military 
and  Civil  Divisions  respectively. 
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INSIGNIA  the  insignia,  etc.  ;  on  the  latter  are  the  husband’s 

{continued),  and  wife’s  arms  impaled  without  any  insignia.  A 


IN 

SPLENDOUR. 

wreath  of  oak  may  be  placed  round  the  latter  to 
balance  the  design  and  that  shield  is  then  said  to 
be  "  entoured.”  In  the  case  of  badges,  they 
must  hang  from  beneath  the  husband’s  shield. 
This  is  most  important. 

[See  “  Sun.”] 

INTER¬ 

CHANGED. 

INTERLACED. 

Synonym  for  “  counterchanged.” 

Has  its  normal  meaning. 

mVECTED. 

[See  under  “  Engrailed,”  of  which  it  is  the 
reverse,  the  points  facing  inwards  instead  of  out¬ 
wards.] 

INVERTED. 

Has  its  normal  meaning. 

IRELAND. 

The  Arms  of  Ireland  are  “  azure,  a  harp*  or, 
stringed  argent”.  The  crest  is  “a  tower  triple 
towered  or,  from  the  portal  a  hart  springing  argent, 
attired  and  hoofed  gold.” 

The  motto  in  general  use  is  that  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Patrick — ”  Quis  separabit.” 

The  badges  are  “  a  shamrock  vert  ”  and  “  a  harp 
or,  stringed  argent  ”  ;  in  both  cases  imperially 
crowned  proper. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  field  is  azure  and  not 
vert — “  vert,  a  harp  or,  stringed  argent,”  are  the 
Arms  of  the  Province  of  Leinster. 

ISSUANT. 

Issuing. 

IVY. 

The  climbing  plant,  depicted  true  to  nature. 

See  “  Harp,”  under  its  separate  heading. 
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JACKDAW. 

JAGUAR. 

JAMB. 


JAVELIN. 


JAWBONE. 

JAY. 

JELLOP. 


JERUSALEM 

CROSS. 
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J 

A  charge,  such  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree  lying  in  a 
horizontal  position. 

The  black  bird  of  the  “  crow  ”  type.  Is  always 
drawn  true  to  nature. 

As  far  as  Heraldry  is  concerned,  synonymous 
with  the  leopard  and  ounce. 

[See  “  Gamb.”] 


A  throwing  spear,  with  a  thin  shaft  and  barbed 
point.  Must  not  be  confused  with  the  tilting 
sp)ear.  The  javelin  is  also  known  as  a  “  glaive.” 


The  jawbone  is  a  not  uncommon  charge  in 
Heraldry,  and  should  be  anatomically  correct, 
showing  teeth,  etc. 

A  natural  representation  of  the  actual  bird 
should  be  depicted. 

The  comb  of  a  cock,  hen,  cockatrice,  etc.  When 
shown  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the 
bird  it  is  termed  jellopped  ”  of  that  tincture. 


A  cross-crosslet  with  a  couped  cross  in  each 
angle.  The  Jerusalem  Cross  is  often  known  as 
a  cross-crosslet  “  cantoned”  of  four  crosses  couped. 
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JESSANT. 


JESSANT-DE- 

LIS. 


JESSES. 


JEWELLED. 


Arising  or  emerging  from.  The  illustration 
shows  a  lion  “jessant”  or  “naissant”  of  a  fesse. 


When  a  fleur-de-lis  is  shown  thrust  through 
any  charge,  that  charge  is  said  to  be  “jessant-de- 
lis.”  The  illustration  shows  “  a  leopard’s  face 
jessant-de-lis,”  the  flower  being  thrust  through 
the  mouth  and  out  of  the  back  of  the  head — just 
as  if  it  were  a  spear’s  head. 


The  leather  thongs  used  to  tie  bells  to  the  legs 
of  hunting  birds — e.g.,  hawk,  falcon,  etc.  [See 
illustration  under  “  Falcon.”] 


Occasionally  used  to  represent  tinctures,  viz  : — 


Ruby 

represents  gules  or 

red. 

Sapphire 

>) 

azure  ,, 

blue. 

Emerald 

,, 

vert  ,, 

green. 

Diamond 

3  3 

sable  ,, 

1 

black. 

[gold. 

Topaz 

or  „| 

j 

or 

[yellow, 
r  silver, 

Pearl 

33 

argent 

or 

[white. 

Peers’  coronets  should  never  be  shown  %vith 
actual  jewels  in  the  circlet,  although  all  such 
circlets  (with  the  exception  of  those  displayed  by 
Barons  and  Baronesses)  may  be  represented  chased 
as  jewelled. 
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[See  “  St,  John.”] 

ST. 


A  term  used  to  express  azure,  or  blue. 

Justice  is  represented  as  a  woman,  blindfolded, 
holding  in  her  dexter  hand  a  pair  of  balances,  and 
in  the  sinister  a  sword. 


K 

The  kangaroo,  a  not  uncommon  charge  in 
Heraldry — particularly  in  the  coat  of  arms  of 
persons  connected  with  Austraha — is  a  very 
awkward  animal  to  depict.  The  tail  always  gets 
in  the  way,  but  the  artist  has  to  do  the  best  he 
can  with  the  design. 

Keys  of  various  designs  are  found  in  Coat 
Armour.  The  blazon  usually  directs  whether  the 
ring  points  up  or  down,  or  the  wards  dexter 
or  sinister. 

For  the  armorial  bearings  of  H.M.  the  King. 
[See  ”  Royal  Arms,”  and  Plate  I.] 

There  are  five  Kings  of  Arms,  namely — Garter 
King  of  Arms,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  and  Claren- 
ceux  King  of  Arms  (in  England),  Lyon  King  of 
Arms  (in  Scotland),  and  Ulster  King  of  Arms  (in 
Ireland).  Garter  is,  under  the  Earl  Marshal, 
the  head  of  the  English  College  of  Arms,  and 
Norroy,  who  deals  with  matters  arising  from 
north  of  the  Trent,  and  Clarenceux,  who  deals 
with  matters  south  of  that  river,  are  attached 
to  him. 

Lyon  King  of  Arms,  whose  office  is  in  the 
General  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  is  chief  of 
the  Scottish  Office  of  Arms  ;  and  Ulster,  at  the 
Office  of  Arms,  Dublin  Castle,  is  the  Irish  head. 
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KNIGHT.  The  dignity  of  Knighthood  is  conferred  in  two 

ways  :  A  man  may  be  made  either  (a)  a  Knight 
of  an  Order  ;  or,  (b)  a  Knight  Bachelor.  In  each 
case  the  helmet  is  affrontee  with  visor  open. 
The  Knight  of  an  Order  appends  representations 
of  his  insignia  [see  “Insignia”],  while  the  Knight 
Bachelor  has  only  the  dignity  of  the  aforesaid 
helmet  to  distinguish  him.  Should  the  latter, 
however,  also  be  a  Companion  of  an  Order,  he 
may  append  his  badge  in  the  prescribed  manner 
beneath  his  shield — but  the  badge  confers  no 
titular  distinction. 


KNIGHTHOOD,  [See  under  separate  headings.] 

ORDERS  OF. 


knives.  Knives,  when  depicted  proper,  should  always 

have  the  blades  painted  to  represent  steel-colour, 
and  not  silver. 


knots.  There  are  very  many  varieties  of  knot  to  be 

found  in  Heraldry.  While  some  of  them  are  most 
compUcated,  others  can  hardly,  with  any  degree 
of  truth,  be  called  “  knots,”  being  more  or  less 
twisted  bits  of  rope  or  ribbon. 
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KNOTS 

(continued). 


KNOTTED. 


LABEL. 


Z-TZ-xlA 


LADDER, 

SCALING. 

LADY. 
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The  illustration  shows  several  varieties  of  knot, 
viz.  : 

A.  Bourchier  knot. 

B.  Cavendish  knot. 

C.  Hungerford  knot. 

D.  Harington  knot.  (Also  Love  knot.) 

E.  Heneage  knot. 

F.  Stafford  knot. 

G.  Wake  or  Ormond  knot. 

H.  Bowen’s  knot. 

Other  examples  of  knot,  notably  the  Lacy  Knot, 
occur,  but  in  most  cases  will  be  found  to  prove  of 
a  very  complicated  and  impossible  design,  and  are 
rarely  seen  apart  from  the  Coat  of  the  family 
which  gave  them  their  names. 

Has  its  normal  meaning,  although  the  correct 
Heraldic  term  is  “  nowed.”  Very  often  the  term 
is  applied,  in  the  broader  sense,  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree. 


L 

The  label  is  really  the  badge,  or  distinctive 
mark  of  the  eldest  son,  but  is  very  often  used  as  a 
charge,  as  in  the  Arms  of  Barrington.  [See  also 
“  Cadency  ”  and  “  Difference.”]  When  it  occurs 
in  the  former  case,  blazoned  as  ”  argent,”  it  must 
be  painted  white,  and  not  silver. 

The  ribbons  which  hang  from  a  mitre  [see 
‘‘  Mitre  ”]  are  also  termed  ”  labels.” 

[See  ‘‘Scaling  Ladder.”] 

There  are  three  distinctive  features  about  a 
lady’s  arms  : — 

(i)  She  must  not  use  either  a  helmet  or  a 
crest  [women  never  wore  helmets  or  crests],  but 
a  peeress  (in  her  own  right  or  by  marriage)  may, 
as  a  spinster  or  widow,  surmount  her  achievement 
with  the  coronet  of  her  rank. 
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LADY 

[continued). 


(2)  Her  arms,  if  she  be  unmarried,  a  widow, 
or  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  must  be  placed  on  a 
lozenge-  or  oval-shaped  shield,  and  not  on  the 
ordinary  “  fighting  ”  shield. 

It  is  permissible  to  elaborate  this  shield  with 
filigree  edges.  The  oval  lozenge  shield  is  useful 
in  quartered  coats,  giving  a  fair  space  in  which 
to  emblazon  the  charges.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  place  a  grand-quarter  quartered  in  the  triangle¬ 
shaped  quarter  of  the  conventional  lozenge. 

(3)  She  should  never  use  a  motto.  (As 
the  motto  was  originally  a  war-cry,  its  use  is  as 
ridiculous  as  that  of  the  helmet  or  crest.)  This 
rule  is  very  frequently  violated,  particularly  in 
Scottish  Heraldry.  There  may  be  a  reason  for 
that,  however,  in  the  fact  that  Scottish  mottoes 
are  regarded  as  permanent  to  the  arms,  and  not,  as 
they  are  in  England,  changeable  at  will.  A  com¬ 
partment  can,  of  course,  be  used  when  emblazoning 
a  lady’s  arms. 

A  maiden  lady  places  her  father's  arms  on  a 
lozenge,  and  may  embellish  the  lozenge  with  a 
pale-blue  ribbon  and  “  lover’s  ”  knot.  [A  widow 
or  married  lady  must  not  use  the  ribbon  and 
knot.] 

Strictly  speaking,  a  married  lady  has  no  arms 
of  her  own,  and  during  coverture  is  represented 
by  her  husband,  who  either  impales  her  father’s 
arms,  or  bears  them  in  pretence,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

A  widow  has  her  husband’s  arms  impaling  her 
own  (or  bearing  them  in  pretence)  on  a  lozenge. 
If  a  peeress  she  may  utilise  supporters. 

A  Baronet’s  widow  may,  if  her  husband’s 
creation  entitled  him  to  the  use  of  the  “  Ulster 
hand,”  charge  her  husband’s  side  of  the  lozenge 
with  that  mark  of  distinction,  but  if  he  held  a 
Nova  Scotia  title  she  (not  being  allowed  to  en¬ 
circle  her  arms  with  a  ribbon  and  badge  [see 
“Insignia”],  has  no  method  of  differentiating  her 
arms  from  those  of  the  wife  of  a  Commoner. 


LADY 

(continued). 


LAMB. 

LAMB,  HOLY. 
LAMB.  PASCHAL 

LAMBREQUIN. 
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Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  the  helmet,  a  similar 
disadvantage  applies  to  a  Knight  Bachelor’s  relict. 

Divorced  persons  (of  either  sex)  immediately 
drop  the  impalements  and  revert  to  their  arms  as 
they  were  before  the  marriage. 

Ladies  are  also  frequently  found  as  supporters. 
[See  Chapter  III  on  the  Human  Figure.] 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  Paschal  Lamb. 

I  [See  “  Paschal  Lamb.”] 

The  lambrequin  can  never  be  depicted  without 
a  helmet.  It  has  its  derivation  from  two  sources, 
having  in  ancient  days  been  used — 

(i)  as  a  means  to  keep  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  helmet ;  and 

(ii)  as  a  slight  protection  from  sword-cuts. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  flowered  scrolls 

now  utilised,  had  their  origin  in  the  cut  and  torn 
mantling  a  warrior  would  bring  home  from  the 
field  of  action. 

The  design,  as  a  rule  left  to  the  artist,  admits 
of  many  forms,  and  one’s  fancy  can  be  indulged 
to  the  full.  Very  often  the  addition  of  golden 
tassels  [as  used  in  the  Royal  Arms  pubhshed  on 
the  official  Gazette]  will  greatly  enhance  the  effect. 
The  same  rule  as  to  tinctures  (the  first-mentioned 
colour  and  metal  in  the  blazon  of  the  arms) 
applies  as  in  the  case  of  the  wreath. 

NEVER  use  ermine  in  place  of  the  metal, 
except  in  the  achievements  of  ; — 

(i)  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

(ii)  English  Knights  of  the  Garter  ;  and 

(iii)  Scottish  Peers  (officially  sanctioned  by 

Lyon  King  of  Arms). 

NEVER  use  or  and  ermine  in  mantling  other 
than  that  of  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms.  This  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Reigning  Sovereign  only. 

The  outside  of  the  mantling  should  be  of  colour, 
the  inside  or  “  turned  ”  portions,  of  the  metal. 
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LANCASTER 

BERALD. 

LANGUED. 

LARMES. 

LAUREL. 

LEASH. 

LEAVES. 


LEOPARD. 


Title  of  one  of  the  English  Officers  of  Arms. 

Tongued.  It  is  always  understood  that 
animals  are  langued  gules,  unless — 

(i)  the  field  upon  which  the  beast  is  charged 
is  gules  ;  or, 

(ii)  The  tincture  of  the  animal  itself  is  gules, 
when  the  tongue  is  azure  in  both  cases.  [The 
lion  on  the  Scottish  Anns  is  “  langued  and  armed 
azure.”] 

Tears,  which,  however,  are  generally  shown  as 
pear  -  shaped  marks  coloured  azure.  [See 
”  Guttee.”] 

Should  be  depicted  in  the  natural  fashion.  The 
red  berries  are  sometimes  shown — a  notable 
instance  will  be  found  in  the  wreath  of  the  badge 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order. 

The  leather  thong  used  to  restrain  animals  of 
chase. 

[See  “Bay,” 

“Hazel,” 

“Holly,” 

“  Laurel,” 

“  Oak,” 

under  individual  headings.] 

Leaves  are  generally  found  “  slipped  ” — i.e.,with 
the  leaf  stripped  off  the  stem  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  leave  a  shred  of  the  stalk  attaching,  as 
opposed  to  “couped.” 


Formerly  a  Hon  (as  far  as  Heraldry  is  con¬ 
cerned)  ;  the  leopard  is  depicted  as  of  a  tawny 
colour  with  the  black  circular  "  five-spot  ”  marks. 
The  eyes  are  amber  with  black  pupils.  For 
Heraldic  purposes  leopard  is  a  synonym  for  ounce, 
and  is  found  in  the  usual  positions — rampant, 
statant,  etc. 
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LEOPARD’S 

HEAD. 


Follows  the  usual  rules,  and  shows  a  portion 
of  the  neck,  whether  “  couped  ”  or  “  erased.” 
Be  careful  to  observe  the  distinction  between 
“  leopard’s  face  ”  and  ”  leopard’s  head.” 


LEOPARD’S 

FACE. 


Is  always  affrontee,  and  shows  no  neck  at  all. 
This  point  must  be  well  noted.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  such  term  as  “  Leopard’s 
head  cabossed.” 


LEVERET.  A  small  hare.  Should  be  depicted  in  the 

natural  fashion. 


LILY. 


As  a  rule,  the  fleur-de-lis  is  the  Heraldic  form 
of  lily,  but  natural  hlies  are  found  in  Heraldry, 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  Arms  of  Eton  College. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  lily  is  blazoned  as 
a  ”  natural  lily  ”  or  a  “  lily  of  the  garden,”  and  is 
depicted  after  the  fashion  shown  in  the  illustration. 


This  adjective  has  two  meanings,  used  in  the 
following  connections  : — 

(i)  When  “  gorged  and  lined  proper  ”  or  “  or  ”  (as 
the  case  may  be),  it  signifies  that  a  line  is  attached 
to  the  animal’s  collar  and  reflexed  over  his  back, 
being  terminated  by  a  ring. 

(ii)  With  mantling,  the  "  lining  ”  is  the  under 
side,  always  the  tincture  of  a  metal. 
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LION. 

Don’t  try  and  depict  a  natural  lion.  The  result 
is  awful.  There  are  many  varieties  of  Heraldic 
lion,  but  all  can  be  easily  recognised  as  a  lion. 
[See  Plate  IT] 

The  animal  is  generally  found  in  one  of  the 
positions  of  rampant,  couchant,  dormant,  coward, 
guardant,  reguardant,  passant,  salient,  or  sejant. 
[See  illustrations  under  each  of  these  heads.] 

In  depicting  all  animals  of  the  male  sex  it  is  a 
matter  of  taste  whether  they  are  drawn  entire. 
But  in  any  case  be  sure  and  note  the  sex,  as  a 
reversal  of  it,  such  as  appears  in  some  Heraldic 
drawings,  only  makes  them  ludicrous. 

LIONCED. 

When  the  ends  of  a  charge,  such  as  a  cross, 
escarbuncle,  etc.,  are  terminated  with  leopards’ 
heads,  that  charge  is  said  to  be  "  lionced.” 

LIONCEL. 

An  extinct  term.  When  more  than  three  Uons 
are  blazoned  on  a  shield  they  were  sometimes 
called  “  lioncels.” 

LIVERY, 

OR 

LIVERIES. 

A  term  applied  to  “  livery  colours  ”  or  the 
“  colours  ”  of  an  achievement.  They  are  the  first- 
mentioned  colour  and  the  first-mentioned  metal 
in  the  arms.  [Note. — Tht  first-mentioned,  not  the 
chief — opinions  might  differ  as  to  the  latter.] 

The  wreath  and  mantling  are  always  of  the 
“  colours,”  and  the  former  will  often  be  blazoned 
— “  on  a  wreath  of  his  liveries.”  These  “  colours  ” 
are  usually  also  those  embodied  in  servants’ 
liveries. 

UZARD. 

Heraldry  knows  two  forms  of  lizard  : — 

(i)  A  brown  animal  of  the  wild-cat  type, 
spotted  like  a  leopard. 

(ii)  The  reptile.  This,  when  to  be  drawn  true 
to  nature,  is  generally  described  as  a  ‘‘  scaly 
lizard.” 

LOBSTER. 

The  lobster  is,  of  course,  always  emblazoned 
sable  when  blazoned  proper. 

LOCHABEB 

AXE. 


LORD. 


LOTUS  FLOWER 


LOUP. 

LOZENGE. 
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A  weapon  of  the  type  shown  in  the  sketch,  viz. : 
with  a  curved  haft  and  edge,  and  with  a  hook 
like  an  exaggerated  pruning  knife  at  the  top  of 
the  haft. 


Animals  of  the  deer  kind  when  “  at  rest  ”  or 
in  a  lying  position,  are  termed  “  lodged  ”  or 
“harboured.”  The  illustration  shows  “a  stag 
lodged.” 


Generic  term  for  all  Peers,  Lords  of  Session, 
Eldest  Sons  of  Dukes,  Marquesses,  and  Earls,  and 
Younger  Sons  of  Dukes  and  Marquesses. 


Generally  depicted  as  in  the  illustration.  The 
proper  colours,  as  enamelled  on  the  flowers  of  the 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  are  green  petals  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  lining,  white  pips  in  the  corners 
also  ornamented  with  gold,  and  with  a  white 
circular  centre. 


French  term  for  wolf. 


A  diamond-shaped  charge,  exactly  hke  the 
diamond  in  the  pack  of  cards.  When  used  as  a 
“  shield  ”  it  may  have  filigree  edges.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  [“three  lozenges  conjoined  in  fesse.” 
Do  not  confuse  the  lozenge  with  the  fusil. 
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LOZENGY. 


LUCE,  OR  LUCY. 
LURE. 


LURE,  IN. 


LYMPHAD. 

LYNX. 

LYON  COURT. 

LYON  KING  OF 
ARMS. 


The  field  when  divided  into  portions  of  lozenge 
shape  by  two  sets  of  parallel  lines  shown  bendwise 
and  bend  sinisterwise.  [Don’t  confuse  this  with 
semee  of  lozenges.]  The  first-mentioned  tincture 
always  occupies  the  top  left-hand  lozenge  or  portion 
of  lozenge.  [See  illustration,  “  Lozengy  sable  and 
argent.”] 


The  Heraldic  term  for  pike,  found,  like  other 
fish,  hauriant,  naiant,  and  urinant. 


Shown  in  Heraldry  as  in  the  figure.  Was  used 
to  entice  the  hawk  back  to  the  falconer  after  it 
had  chased  its  prey. 


Wings,  joined  together  at  the  base  and  with 
the  tips  pointing  downwards,  are  said  to  be  ”  in 
lure.”  [See  Plate  IX,  Fig.  i.] 

Synonym  for  galley,  or  the  Heraldic  ship. 
[See  Plate  IV,  Fig.  4.] 

The  brown  animal  with  pointed  ears. 

Office  of  Arms  in  Scotland.  [See  “  Kings  of 
Arms.”] 

The  chief  Officer  of  Arms  in  Scotland.  [See 
“  Kings  of  Arms.”] 
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MACE. 


MACLK 

MAGPIE. 


MAIDEN’S  HEAD 


MAINTENANCE, 
CAP  OF 

MALE  GRIFFIN. 

MALE  TIGER. 

mallet. 


M 

The  mace,  originally  an  offensive  weapon,  has 
since  developed  into  more  or  less  an  article  of 
insignia,  and  is  found  in  the  Arms  of  Magistrates, 
Municipal  Authorities,  etc.  Sometimes  a  mace  is 
incorporated  in  the  arms  of  a  town,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dublin  (Plate  XIII,  Fig,  i),  where  the  city  mace 
and  sword  are  placed  in  saltire  behind  the  shield. 
When  the  actual  fighting  weapon  is  shown,  the 
spiked  mace  is  generally  depicted. 


[See  “  Mascle.”] 


An  uncommon  bearing,  which  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  correct  representation  of  the  actual 
bird. 


Is  always  depicted  as  that  of  a  young  and 
oeautiful  girl.  The  neck,  shoulders,  and  breasts 
should  be  shown,  the  "  coup  ”  coming  just  below 
the  latter,  unless  the  blazon  says  “  couped  at 
the  shoulders,”  in  which  case  the  “  coup  ”  comes 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 


[See  “  Cap  of  Maintenance.”] 


[See  ”  Griffin.”] 


This  term  is  occasionally  applied  to  the 
”  Heraldic  Tyger.” 

A  wooden  hammer  of  no  particular  heraldic 
shape,  but  of  the  type  used  in  any  special  trade 
it  may  refer  to.  Also  a  term  for  a  beetle. 
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MALTA  CROSS. 


MAN. 


MANCHE. 

MANED. 

MANTICORA. 

MANTLE. 

MANTLING. 

MAPLE  LEAP. 
MARCASSm. 

MARCH 

PURSUIVANT. 

MARINED. 


MARES  OF 
DIFFERENCE. 


Better  known  as  the  “  Maltese  Cross  ”  ;  has  eight 
points,  as  in  the  illustration.  Is  a  common  feature 
in  the  Insignia  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood.  [See 
“  Bath,”  ”  Ro57al  Victorian,”  etc.] 


[See  Chapter  II,  “  Human  figure.”] 

[See  ”  Maunche.”] 

Said  of  a  horse,  lion,  etc.,  when  the  mane  is  of 
a  different  tincture  from  the  body.  [See  "  Crined.”] 

A  fabulous  monster,  rarely  met  with  in  Heraldry. 


[See  ”  Knighthood.”] 


A  synonym  for  ‘‘  lambrequin.”  [See  ”  Lambre¬ 
quin.”]  A  term  also  applied  (but  very  rarely)  to 
an  eagle  stretching  its  legs  and  wings. 


The  emblem  of  Canada. 

A  young  boar.  His  tail  is  always  shown  hanging 
limp,  as  against  that  of  the  full-grown  boar, 
which  is  always  represented  with  a  small  curl  in  it. 


Title  of  one  of  the  Junior  Scottish  Officers  of 
Arms. 

A  term  used  to  express  the  lower  parts  of  a 
human  being’s  or  beast’s  body  when  terminated 
in  a  fish’s  tail.  [See  “  Merman,”  ”  Sea-monsters,” 
etc.] 

[See  "  Difference.”] 
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MARQUESS, 

OR 

MARQUIS. 


MARS. 

MARSHAL, 

EARL. 

MARSHALLING. 


MARTIN. 


The  second  of  the  hereditary  titles,  ranking 
below  that  of  Duke.  The  coronet  is  composed 
of  four  balls,  set  on  the  rim,  and  four  strawberry 
leaves,  arranged  alternately ;  being  depicted 
with  one  leaf  in  the  middle,  a  leaf  at  either 
end,  and  a  ball  between  each  pair  of  leaves. 

Never  show  jewels  on  this  coronet.  [See  notes 
on  “  Coronets  ”  in  general.]  In  other  respects,  the 
Marquess’s  achievement  is  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  that  of  any  other  Peer. 


An  antique  alternative  teiTn  for  gules,  or  red. 


[See  “  Earl  Marshal.”] 


This  is  the  art  of  correctly  arranging  a  series 
of  coats  when  used  as  quarterings  upon  one  shield. 
[See  “  Quarterings  ”  and  “  Impalement.”]  Strictly 
speaking,  the  paternal  coat  always  comes  first, 
then  follows  that  of  the  first  heiress  to  marry  into 
the  family,  and  so  on,  until  the  coat  of  the  last 
heiress  is  included. 

As  an  awkward  number  of  coats,  such  as  three, 
five,  seven,  etc.,  are  hard  to  arrange,  it  is  always 
permissible  to  repeat  the  first  quarter  again  in 
the  last  quarter,  thereby  increasing  the  number 
of  quarterings  to  four,  six,  eight,  etc.,  respectively. 
This  ensures  that  the  quarterings  shall  be 
approximately  all  the  same  size.  [See  Plate  IV, 
Figs.  2  and  4.] 

When  the  bearer  of  a  compound  name,  such  as 
Smith-Jones,  has  a  quarterly  coat  (i  and  4  Jones 
2  and  3  Smith),  these  quarterings  are  indivisible, 
and  if  repeated  must  appear  both  in  first  and  last 
quarterings  as  a  grand-quarter  quartered. 

Allied  to  marshalling  is  “  blazoning,”  the  art 
of  correctly  describing  in  Heraldic  language  a 
Coat  of  Arms.  [See  “Blazon.”] 

The  weasel.  Sometimes  known  as  a  martin  cat. 
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A  bird  of  the  swallow  type,  but  the  legs  of 
which  finish  at  the  thighs,  being  ended  with  tufts 
in  the  “  erased  ”  fashion,  no  shanks  being  depicted. 
It  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  fourth  son.  [See 
"  Difference.”] 


A  lozenge,  perforated  with  a  lozenge-shaped 
aperture.  Do  not  confuse  this  with  a  “  Rustre,” 
which  is  a  lozenge  pierced  with  a  circular  hole. 


MASONED. 


MAUN  CHE. 


When  a  charge,  such  as  a  fesse,  chief,  etc.,  is 
painted  to  represent  the  masonry  and  cement 
lines  of  a  wall ;  or  again,  when  the  cement  pointing 
of  a  wall  is  of  a  certain  tincture,  the  charge  is  said 
to  be  “masoned”  of  that  tincture. 


The  well-known  watch-dog  of  this  name  should 
be  depicted.  The  illustration  shows  “  a  mastiff 
statant.” 


The  old-fashioned  sleeve  ;  is  always  depicted 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  maunche  is  the 
well-known  charge  of  the  Hcistings  family. 
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MEDAL.  A  medal,  or  medals,  with  bars  attached  to  the 

ribbon,  may  be  suspended  beneath  the  shield.  In 
an  impaled  shield  care  must  be  taken  to  place 
them  under  the  owner’s  half. 


MEMBERED.  Applied  to  the  beaks,  legs,  etc.,  of  birds  and 

animals. 


MENU  OF  VAIR.  Wlien  there  are  six  or  more  rows  of  vair. 
[See  “Vair.”] 

MERCURY.  Signifies  ”  purpure.” 


MERCURY’S  [See  “  Petasus.”] 

CAP. 

MERIT,  This  is  a  very  exclusive  Order,  and  was  insti- 

ORDER  OF.  tuted  by  King  Edward  VII  in  1902. 

The  Badge  of  the  Order  (which  is  always  worn 
round  the  neck,  and  is  not  returnable  at  death) 
consists  of  a  cross  of  red  and  blue  enamel  of  eight 
points,  having  the  words  “For  Merit”  (the 
motto  of  the  Orderl  in  gold  letters  within  a  laurel 
wreath  on  a  blue  enamel  centre.  The  reverse  of 
the  badge  shows  the  Royal  and  Imperial  cypher 
in  gold  (two  silver  swords  with  gold  hilts,  placed 
saltirewise  between  the  angles  of  the  cross,  being 
added  in  the  case  of  members  chosen  for  military 
or  naval  distinction)  also  within  a  laurel  wreath, 
on  a  blue  enamel  centre ;  and  the  whole  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown  enamelled  in 
colour,  and  suspended  by  a  parti-coloured  ribbon 
of  Garter  blue  and  crimson,  two  inches  broad. 
The  Sovereign’s  insignia,  except,  of  course,  for 
the  modifications  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
Royal  dignity  of  the  wearer,  is  similar  to  the 
insignia  worn  by  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Order.  Members  of  the  Order  are  entitled  to 
append  a  facsimile  of  its  badge  and  ribbon  to  their 
arms  [see  "  Insignia  ”],  and  add  the  letters  O.M. 
after  their  names  and  after  those  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath. 


MERLE. 


The  ancient  term  for  “  blackbird.” 
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MERLION. 

MERMAID. 


METALS. 

MICHAEL  AND 
ST.  GEORGE, 
ORDER  OF  ST. 

MIDAS  HEAD. 
MILL  RIND. 


MINIVER 


The  ancient  term  for  “  hawk.” 


As  the  fairy  tales  tell  us,  she  is  a  beautiful 
maiden,  with  a  fish’s  scaly  tail  instead  of  nether 
limbs.  In  Heraldry  she  will  often  be  found 
combing  her  hair  and  admiring  herself  in  a  mirror. 


A  man  with  flowing  hair  and  beard,  and  a  fish¬ 
tail  in  lieu  of  legs.  Also  termed  a  ”  Triton  ”  or 
”  Neptune,”  although  in  the  latter  case  he  always 
carries  a  trident  and  is  generally  crowned.  Repre¬ 
sents  the  Spirit  of  the  Sea. 


Gold  and  silver  are  the  ”  metals.”  [See  "  Tinc¬ 
tures,”  and  “  or  ”  and  “  argent.”] 


[See  “  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.”] 


A  human  (male)  head  with  the  ears  of  an  ass. 


The  mill  rind,  or  “  fer-de-moline,”  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  the  iron  retaining  piece  which  is  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  mill  stones.  Its  heraldic  form  is 
illustrated  in  the  figure. 


Miniver  is  the  white  ermine  fur  with  the  black 
“  tail  ”  spots  ;  miniver  pure  is  the  plain  white  fur 
without  the  spots. 
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MITRE. 


The  mitre  is  a  jewelled  cap  of  dignity  of  a 
rounded,  conical  shape,  worn  by  Bishops  and 
Archbishops.  It  is  surmounted  with  a  cross  pattee 
on  both  front  and  back  pieces,  and  has  two  fringed 
ribbons,  or  “labels,”  as  they  are  properly  called, 
which  hang  from  each  side  of  it,  attached  to  the 
lining. 

An  Archbishop’s  mitre  is  identical  with  a 
Bishop’s.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  a  four¬ 
leaved  ducal  crest  coronet  surrounding  the  base 
of  his,  but  this  is  the  solitary  exception. 

The  mitre,  when  used  as  an  ensign  of  rank,  is 
placed  immediately  over  an  escutcheon,  but  no 
wreath  or  helmet  must  be  used. 

The  mitre  is  occasionally  found  as  an  ordinary 
device  in  a  coat  or  a  crest,  in  the  latter  case  a 
wreath  being  utilised. 


MOLE. 


Should  be  drawn  true  to  nature. 


MOLINE  CROSS. 


A  cross  of  the  type  shown  in  the  inset  illustra¬ 
tion.  Often  known  as  a  Cross  Moline. 


MONKEY.  [See  under  “  Ape.”] 


MONOGRAM.  [See  ”  Cypher.”] 


MOON.  The  moon  is  represented  with  a  circular  face 

and  with  a  fringe  of  more  or  less  indefinite 
rays,  as  opposed  to  the  well-defined  straight  and 
wavy  rays  of  the  sun.  She  is  then  known  as  “in 
her  complement.” 

MOON  IN  HER  [See  “  Moon.”] 

COMPLEMENT. 
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MOON  IN  HER 
DETRIMENT. 

MOOR’S  HEAD. 


MORION. 

MORT’S  HEAD. 


MOTTO. 


A  moon  with  rays  shown  eclipsed  or  sable. 


The  Moor’s  head  should  show  the  fine  cut 
features  of  the  Arab.  When  the  head  is  blazoned 
“  wreathed  ”  of  two  tinctures,  a  twisted  scarf  of 
those  tinctures  should  be  shown  banded  round 
the  head  (as  in  the  illustration),  from  which  two 
strings  hang  behind. 


An  iron  cap.  [See  “  Petasus].” 


Synonymous  with  “  Death’s  Head,”  usually 
shown  as  a  human  skull. 


The  motto  is  a  war-cry  or  saying  which  is  added 
to  an  achievement.  It  may  be  in  any  language, 
and  may  be  either  inscribed  upon  an  escroll  or  not, 
in  any  lettering  which  may  suit  the  artist’s  fancy. 

As  a  rule,  the  motto  goes  under  the  shield, 
though  in  Scottish  coats  it  may  be  placed  over 
the  crest.  [See  Plate  III,  Figs,  i  and  2  ;  Plate 
IV,  Figs.  2  and  4 ;  etc.] 

Two  mottoes  may  also  be  used — one  under  the 
shield,  and  one  over  the  crest.  [See  Plate  IX, 
Fig.  3-] 

In  England  a  motto  is  not  hereditary,  and  may 
be  changed,  without  reference  to  official  sources, 
at  the  owner’s  will.  In  Scotland  the  opposite  is 
the  case,  and  the  motto  is  indivisible  from  the 
arms. 

In  England  a  woman,  strictly  speaking,  is  not 
entitled  to  a  motto.  A  blank  ribbon  or  scroll 
may  be  used  to  stand  her  supporters  upon.  [See 
Plate  VIII,  Fig.  2.] 

In  Scotland,  the  tendency  is  to  include  a  motto 
in  a  woman’s  arms. 
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MOUND. 


MOUNTAIN 

CBOSS. 


MOUNTAIN 

INFLAMED. 

BIULE. 

MULLET. 


Must  not  be  confused  with  “  mount.”  A  mound 
or  orb  is  the  emblem  of  sovereignty,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  gold  ball,  encircled  laterally  with  a 
band,  and  vertically  with  another  band  from  the 
top  of  the  former  on  one  side  to  a  similar  point 
on  the  other,  the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a 
cross.  (The  mound  is  found  as  the  highest 
ornament  on  the  Royal  Crowns  and  the  Heir- 
Apparent’s  Coronet.) 


A  green,  grassy  hillock  used  as  a  base  for  a  crest, 
or  as  a  charge  or  foundation  for  a  charge.  [See 
also  “  Compartment.”] 


A  cross  of  the  plain  type  shown  in  the  illustration 
under  "  Over  All.”  Also  known  as  a  cross 
couped. 

A  synon5^m  for  volcano. 

The  quadruped  of  that  name. 

A  star  of  five,  six,  or  more  points,  the  number 
of  such  points  being  generally  specified  in  the 
blazon  ;  but  when  the  number  is  not  stated  the 
mullet  should  show  five  points  only.  The 
points  of  the  mullet  are  straight,  the  device  being 
supposed  to  represent  a  spur-rowel. 

The  mullet  is  best  drawn  by  describing  a  circle 
and  dividing  the  circumference  into  a  number  of 
equal  parts,  such  number  being  that  of  the 
required  number  of  points.  Then  join  up  every 
second  point,  the  outline  of  the  mullet  can  then 
be  easily  discerned. 

When  a  mullet  is  "  pierced,”  a  circular  hole  is 
shown  in  the  centre  of  the  tincture  given  in  the 
blazon,  though  when  the  hole  shows  the  colour 
of  the  ground  of  the  shield,  the  term  is  “  pierced 
of  the  field.” 
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MULLET. 


MURAL 

CORONET. 


MURAL  CROWN. 


BIURREY. 

MUSCOVY 

DUCK. 


MUSION. 


MUZZLED. 


The  fish  of  that  species. 


A  crown  or  coronet  formed  to  represent  a 
battlemented  wall,  the  bricks  and  cement  lines 
being  shown.  When  used  as  the  base  of  a  crest, 
a  wreath  should  not  be  included. 

Again,  in  a  crest,  a  mural  coronet  [see  inset 
illustration]  is  not  the  same  as  the  battlements 
of  a  tower.  [See  Plate  XI,  Fig.  2.] 


Synonymous  with  above. 


An  antique  term  for  “  sanguine.” 


A  species  of  water-fowl,  generally  depicted  as 
in  the  illustration.  Occurs,  as  a  charge,  in  the 
Arms  of  Lord  Bateman. 


An  ancient  term  for  ”  cat-a-mountain.” 


Having  the  mouth  fastened.  A  bear  is  generally 
shown  muzzled,  the  muzzle  being  simply  a  leather 
band.  [See  “  Bear.”] 
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NAG. 

NAG’S  HEAD. 
NAIANT. 


NAIANT 

CONTRA- 

NAIANT. 


NAISSANT. 


NARCISSUS. 


N 

Synonym  for  horse. 
Synonym  for  horse’s  head. 


Literally  “  swimming.”  Fish,  when  swimming, 
are  depicted  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the 
head  turned  towards  the  dexter.  They  can,  of 
course,  be  ”  embowed  ”  in  this  position.  [See 
”  Dolphin.’] 


Two  or  more  fish  depicted  as  swimming  dexter- 
wise  and  sinisterwise  alternately.  The  number 
will  always  be  found  in  the  blazon,  and  the  top 
fish  should  be  shown  facing  the  dexter. 


1 

» 

As  a  rule,  the  design  of  a  nail  may  be  left  to 
suit  the  artist’s  fancy.  A  “  Passion  nail  ”  (shown  in 
the  illustration)  is  a  square,  sharp-pointed  nail 
with  no  head — it  greatly  resembles  a  much 
exaggerated  picture  frame  nail. 


Synonym  for  “  emerging  from  ”  or  *'  jessant.” 
Applied,  for  instance,  to  a  demi-lion  emerging 
from  a  fesse.  [See  ”  Jessant.”] 

The  natural  white,  six-petalled  flower  with 
golden  centre  should  be  shown. 
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NAVAL 

CORONET. 


NAVAL  CROWN. 
NEBULY. 


NEGRO’S  HEAD. 
NEPTUNE. 

NERVED. 

NEWT. 

NIMBED. 

NIMBUS. 

NOBILITY. 


A  coronet  composed  of  a  circlet,  upon  the  rim 
of  which  are  placed  designs  representing  alter¬ 
nately  the  sterns  and  masts  (with  square-sails  set) 
of  ships.  The  same  rule  applies  here  as  in  other 
coronets — unless  the  blazon  so  states,  do  not 
place  a  naval  coronet  which  forms  the  base  of  a 
crest  upon  a  wreath.  [See  Plate  IX,  Fig.  i.] 

Synonymous  with  the  last  mentioned. 


A  curved  line  of  the  peculiar  shape  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  is  intended  to  represent  clouds. 
All  divisions  of  the  shield,  such  as  per  pale,  per 
fesse,  etc.,  and  all  straight  edge  charges,  such  as 
the  chevron,  chief,  etc.,  are  subject  to  it.  The 
illustration  is  “  per  fesse  nebuly  sable  and  argent.” 


[See  ”  Blackamoor’s  Head.”] 

A  merman  armed  with  a  trident.  [See 
“  Merman.”] 

Synonymous  with  “  veined  ” — e.g.,  when  the  veins 
of  leaves  are  depicted  of  a  tincture  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf. 

The  lizard-shaped  reptile. 

Having  the  head  encircled  with  a  nimbus. 
[See  infra.'] 

A  crown  of  glory,  sometimes  represented  by 
rays,  sometimes  by  a  circular  rim.  Synonym  for 
”  Glory  ”  or  ”  Halo.” 

The  true  criterion  of  nobility  is  the  lawful 
bearing  of  arms,  but  in  England  the  custom  has 
arisen  of  practically  confining  this  term  to  denote 
the  ranks  of  the  peerage  from  Baron  upwards. 


NOMBBIL 

POINT. 


NORMAN 

SHIELD. 


NORROY. 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 
BARONET  OF. 


NOWED. 


NOWY. 
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A  point  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
ecsutcheon.  The  black  cross  in  the  inset  illustra¬ 
tion  indicates  that  position. 


The  Norman  type  of  shield,  resembling  an 
inverted  Gothic  arch.  The  shield  used  in  Plates 
IV,  Fig.  3,  Plate  VII,  Fig.  3,  are  that  type 
of  shield,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
“  Heater-shield.” 

The  title  of  one  of  the  English  Kings  of  Arms. 
[See  “  Kings  of  Arms.”] 

These  titles  were  instituted  by  James  I,  with 
a  view  to  the  colonising  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Scottish 
colonists.  The  holders  are  entitled  to  a  badge  (of 
which  a  full  description  and  method  of  display  is 
given  under  “  Baronet,”)  and,  in  many  cases,  they 
have  the  right  to  supporters. 

Knotted.  Animals’  tails,  ropes,  serpents,  etc., 
are  often  found  nowed  in  Heraldry.  [See  ”  Ser¬ 
pent,”  and  the  Supporters  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  VI.] 


A  partition  line,  or  edge  of  a  charge,  depicted 
with  a  semi-circular  bulge,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
fesse,  bar,  bend,  etc.,  with  a  corresponding  notch 
on  the  other  side.  The  illustration  is  ”  sable,  a 
fesse  nowy  argent.” 


Synonym  for  ”  cloud.” 


NTJCE. 
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NXJT-HATCH. 

Should  be  a  natural  representation  of  the  actual 
bird. 

NYMPH. 

See  Chapter  III  on  the  “  Human  Figure.” 
Is  a  term  often  applied  to  any  female  figure. 

OAK  TREE. 

o 

This  is  a  more  or  less  common  charge  in 
Heraldry.  The  oak  tree  should  always  be  drawn 
as  true  to  nature  as  possible. 

Certain  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the  number 
of  leaves  that  should  be  shown  on  the  various 
oak  charges,  namely  : — 

An  oak  branch  fructed  should  have  four  leaves  ; 
but  if  no  acorns  are  shown,  nine  leaves  should 
appear.  An  oak  sprig  has  five  leaves,  and  an  oak 
slip  only  three. 

OAR. 

The  usual  article  of  boating  equipment. 

OATS. 

Delineate  in  usual  way.  [See  notes  under 
heading  of  ”  Garb.”] 

OFFICERS  OF 
ARMS. 

The  Officers  of  Arms  (fie.,  ArmorialBearings)  whose 
duties  deal  with  the  granting  of  arms,  recording  of 
genealogies,  and  the  ordering  and  regulation  of  great 
Public  Ceremonies  are  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

(1)  Kings  of  Arms.  [See  under  that  head.] 

(2)  Heralds.  [See  under  that  head.] 

(3)  Pursuivants.  [See  under  that  head.] 

OFFICIAL 

ARMS. 

Generally  speaking,  the  holder  of  an  office  to 
which  arms  are  granted  is  allowed  to  impale  his 
own  personal  arms  with  those  of  his  office.  The 
latter  are  shown  on  the  dexter  side,  the  former 
on  the  sinister. 

If  the  holder  is  a  married  man,  the  same  rule 
that  is  in  force  regarding  a  Knight’s  arms  will 
apply.  Two  shields  will  be  used,  the  dexter 
having  the  official  and  paternal  arms  impaled  in 
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OFFICIAL  ARMS 

(continued) . 

OGRESS. 

OLIVE. 

OLIVE. 

GUTT]®  D’. 

OPINICUS. 


OPPRESSED. 


OR. 

ORB. 

ORDERS  OF 
KNIGHTHOOD. 
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the  above-mentioned  manner.  The  sinister  will 
bear  his  arms  and  his  wife's  impaled  according  to 
the  usual  rule. 

If  a  mitre  or  crown  of  office  is  placed  over 
the  achievement,  in  the  latter  instance  it  will 
rest  on  the  shield  dealing  with  the  office,  and  not 
over  the  two  shields  or  that  bearing  the  wife’s 
cognizance. 

A  synonymous  term  for  pellet,  gunshot — a 
roundle  sable. 

Wreaths  and  branches  of  this  tree  are  depicted 
in  a  natural  manner. 

Synonym  for  guttee-d’  huile,  i.e.,  strewed  with 
green  drops. 


A  fabulous  monster  having  the  body  and  legs 
of  a  lion,  the  head  and  neck  of  an  eagle,  with  the 
tail  of  a  camel.  Occasionally  an  eagle’s  wings  are 
added. 


Synonym  for  “surmounted”  or  “  debruised.” 
Any  charge  “  oppressed  ”  has  a  bar,  baton,  bend, 
bendlet,  etc.,  as  mentioned  in  the  blazon,  sur¬ 
mounting  it. 

The  term  for  gold  or  yellow.  [See  “  Tinctures.”] 
In  a  line  drawing  the  field  it  covers  is  shown 
spotted  with  small  black  dots,  when  tinctures  are 
heraldically  indicated. 

[See  “  Mound.”] 

These  are  dealt  with  under  their  respective 
names,  e.g.,  “Garter,”  “Bath,”  etc. 
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ORDINARIES.  The  Ordinaries  in  Heraldry  are  the  bend, 
chevron,  chief,  cross,  fesse,  pale,  pile,  and 
saltire.  Charges  may  be  placed  on  these,  but 
cannot  be  placed  on  their  diminutives. 

[See  also  “  Sub-Ordinaries.”] 

ORIFLAMME.  The  French  standard  of  mediaeval  times.  It 
was  made  of  flame-coloured  material. 

ORLE. 


An  inner  border  to  a  shield,  as  opposed  to  the 
“  bordure.”  In  the  former  the  tincture  of  the  field 
appears  between  the  edges  of  the  orle  and  those 
of  the  shield.  In  the  latter,  the  bordure  extends 
right  to  the  edge  of  the  escutcheon. 


ORLE,  IN. 


Charges  placed  so  as  to  enclose  a  space,  e.g., 
“two  pahn  branches  in  orle ”  (often shown  crossed, 
and  forming  a  circular  wreath  or  frame). 
[See  “  Palm  Branch.”] 


OSTRICH. 


The  zoological  bird  is  always  depicted,  and 
generally  carries  some  object  in  its  beak. 


OSTRICH 

FEATHERS. 


[See  “  Plume.”] 


The  otter  in  Heraldry  is  generally  represented  in 
a  crouching  position,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
It  could  hardly  be  depicted  rampant,  or  courant, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  and  so  the  term 
“  an  otter  proper  ”  is  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and  the  Heraldic  Otter  should  be  easily 
recognisable  as  an  otter. 
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OUNCE. 


The  Heraldic  ounce  is  synonymous  with  the 
leopard.  [See  “  Leopard.”]  The  illustration  shows 
“an  ounce  sable,  semee  of  plates,”  as  found  in  the 
crest  and  supporters  of  the  Marquess  of  Bristol. 


OUNDY.  Synonym  for  "  undy  ”  or  "  wavy.” 

OVER.  In  Heraldry  “  over  ”  signifies  “  upon,”  not 

above. 


OVER  ALL. 


Synonym  for  “  surmounted.”  A  bend,  fesse, 
cross,  etc.,  which  is  placed  “  over  all,”  is  super¬ 
imposed  over  every  charge  of  quartering.  The 
blazon  of  the  illustration  is  ‘  ‘quarterly  argent  and 
sable,  four  lions  rampant  counterchanged  ;  over 
all  a  cross  couped  of  the  first.” 


OVERT. 


Open. 


OWL. 


An  owl  is  always  drawn  full-faced,  but  with 
the  body  facing  dexterwise  (after  the  usual  rule). 
Both  the  ordinary  and  homed  (shown  in  the 
illustration)  varieties  are  found,  whether  there  is  a 
definite  specification  in  the  blazon  of  “  horned  ” 
or  not.  [See  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  4.] 


OX. 


An  ox  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes — as  far  as 
Heraldry  is  concerned — the  same  as  a  bull. 
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P 


PADLOCK. 


The  usual  fastener.  Has  no  special  Heraldic 
form. 


PALE. 


PALE,  IN. 


Formed  by  two  perpendicular  lines,  reaching 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  shield.  It  is  nominally 
one-third  of  the  total  width  of  the  shield  in  breadth. 
The  illustration  is  "  sable,  a  pale  argent.” 


Two  or  more  charges  placed  one  above  the  other. 
[C/.  the  Arms  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Plate  V, 
Fig.  4 — 2nd  quarter ;  three  cats-a-mountain 
passant  guardant  in  pale  sable,  and  3rd  quarter  : 
three  salmons  naiant  in  pale.] 

When  one  charge  is  placed  in  an  erect  position, 
running  over  the  centre  line  of  the  shield,  it  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  “  in  pale  ”  {e.g.,  a  tilting  spear 
in  pale),  though  the  more  correct  term  is  “  pale- 
wise.” 

Again,  in  the  Arms  of  Stirling  of  Glorat,  Plate  X, 
Fig.  I,  the  chief  is  charged  with  “  an  arm  holding 
a  sword  in  pale.” 


PALE,  PER. 


One  of  the  methods  of  division  or  partition. 
When  a  shield  is  divided  into  halves  by  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  it  is  said  to  be  ”  per  pale.”  The 
first-mentioned  tincture  always  occupies  the 
dexter  half  of  the  escutcheon,  e.g.,  as  in  the 
illustration — “  per  pale  argent  and  sable.” 


PALEWAYS 

OR 

PALE  WISE. 


This  term  qualifies  a  charge  when  placed  erect. 
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PALISADE. 


PALISADO 
CROWN  OR 
CORONET. 


PALL. 


Stakes,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  driven  into 
the  ground  and  then  bound  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  wall  or  palisade. 

An  ugly  coronet,  the  ornaments  on  the  rim 
being  fashioned  like  the  pieces  which  compose  a 
palisade.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  confusing 
this  charge  with  the  crown  “  vallery  ”  :  in  the 
latter  case  the  spikes  join  after  the  fashion  of 
“  vair  ”  ;  in  that  under  discussion  the  palisades 
are  separate  and  fixed  separately  into  the  rim. 

Do  not,  when  the  base  of  a  crest  is  composed  of  a 
palisado  crown,  include  a  wreath,  unless  the 
blazon  specifies  “  upon  a  wreath  of  the  colours.” 


The  vestment  worn  by  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
It  is  depicted  with  a  fringe  at  the  end,  and  is 
placed  symmetrically  upon  the  shield. 


A  shield  divided  into  three  portions  by  three 
lines  which,  arranged  after  the  fashion  of  a  pall, 
meet  near  the  centre. 


The  diminutive  of  the  pale,  nominally  one-half 
the  width  of  that  charge,  but  in  practice  drawn 
narrow  enough  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  actual 
pale. 


10 
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PALY. 


PALY  BENDY. 


PALY  BENDY 
SINISTER. 


PANACHE. 

PANSY. 
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The  palm  branch  should  always  be  drawn  true 
to  nature.  A  common  position  in  which  two  are 
found  is  “inorle” — that  is,  crossed  near  the  stems 
and  with  the  branches  arched  like  a  circle.  The 
illustration  depicts  “  two  palm  branches  in  orle.” 


The  perpendicular  equivalent  of  “barry.”  A 
field  or  charge  must  always  be  paly  of  an  equal 
number,  as  in  the  illustration — “  paly  of  six 
argent  and  sable.”  If  five  strips  were  shown,  it 
would  really  be  ‘‘  argent,  two  pallets  sable.”  The 
first-mentioned  tincture  always  occupies  the 
dexter  strip. 


A  combination  of  lines  per  pale  and  per  bend 
which  form  lozenges  of  a  peculiar  shape.  [See 
illustratkm.] 


The  reverse  of  the  above.  A  combination  of 
lines  per  pale  and  per  bend  sinister.  [See  illus¬ 
tration.] 


A  fan,  or  triple  row,  of  plumes,  much  used  as  a 
crest. 

The  flower  of  that  name. 
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PANTHER. 

PAPAL  CROWN. 

PAPAL  STAFF. 

PARTED. 

PARTITION 

LINPS. 

PARTRIDGE. 


PARTY. 

PASCHAL 

LAKE. 


The  Heraldic  panther  is  an  animal  of  the 
"  puma  ”  or  “  lioness  ”  type,  and  is  always 
depicted  with  fire  blazing  out  of  its  mouth  and  ears. 
[See  illustration  under  “  Incensed.”] 

The  Pope’s  crown  is  a  mitre  gules,  surmounted 
by  an  orb  and  cross  pattee,  and  encircled  with 
three  coronets. 

A  staff  headed  with  a  cross  pattee,  below  which 
are  two  cross  pieces  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter 
on  top,  each  terminated  with  a  cross  pattee. 


In  Heraldry  signifies  “  divided  by.” 


The  partition  lines  are  the  means  by  which  a 
shield  is  divided  up  into  figures  of  various 
tinctures  and  colours.  The  position  of  the  line 
is  always  prefixed  by  the  word  “per,”  i.e.,  “by,” 
and  the  divisions  are  per  pale,  per  fess,  per 
chevron,  per  bend,  per  bend  sinister,  per  cross  or 
“  quarterly  ”  as  it  is  better  called,  and  per  saltire. 
[See  illustrations  under  “  Pale,”  “  Embattled,” 
“  Dovetailed,”  etc.] 

This  bird  has  no  special  Heraldic  form,  but 
should  be  a  Jrepresentation  of  the  actual  game 
fowl. 

A  synonym  for  “  divided.”  A  shield  is  often 
said  to  be  “  party  per  pale,”  “  party  per  fesse/’  etc. 


A  lamb  passant,  carrying  over  the  right  shoulder 
and  supported  by  the  right  foreleg  a  staff  topped 
with  a  cross  ;  attached  to  the  staff  just  below  the 
cross  is  a  flowing  banner,  charged  with  the  Cross 
of  St.  George  gules.  The  lamb’s  head  is  encircled 
with  a  “  nimbus  ”  or  halo. 
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PASSANT. 


PASSANT 

COUNTER 

PASSANT. 

PASSION  CROSS. 

PASSION  NAIL. 

PATERNAL 

ARMS. 

PATER  NOSTER. 

PATONCE. 

PATRICK, 
ORDER  OF  ST. 

PATRICK,  ST. 
PATTfiE,  CROSS. 
PAW. 

PEACOCK. 


PEAN. 


The  term  applied  to  all  animals  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  deer  kind)  to  signify 
that  they  are  walking  from  sinister  to  dexter. 
A  stag  is  said  to  be  "  trippant  ”  when  in  this 
posture.  [See  also  illustrations  under  “  Antelope 
(Heraldic).”] 


Two  animals,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
walking  in  opposite  directions.  As  a  rule,  that 
facing  dexterwise  is  on  top. 

[See  ”  Calvary  Cross.”] 

[See  ‘‘  Nail.”] 

Paternal  arms  are  the  plain  coat  of  arms  as 
originally  granted  to  a  family. 

A  cross  of  beads. 

[See  “  Cross  Patonce.”] 

[See  “St.  Patrick.”] 

[See  ”  St.  Patrick.”] 

[See  ”  Cross  Pattee.”] 

The  foot  of  an  animal  cut  off  at  the  first  joint. 

This,  as  a  rule,  may  be  drawn  to  suit  the  artist’s 
fancy,  provided,  of  course,  that  proper  semblance 
to  the  natural  bird  is  obtained. 

When  the  tail  is  erected  in  the  familiar  "  fan  ” 
shape,  the  peacock  is  said  to  be  ”  in  his  pride.” 
[See  illustrations  under  ''  Erased  ”  and  ”  In 
his  Pride.”] 

A  black  fur,  powdered  with  golden  ermine  spots. 
[See  ”  Ermine  ”  and  ”  Erminois.”] 
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PEAR. 

PEARL. 

PEDESTAL. 

PEDIGREE. 

PEER. 


PEGASUS. 


PELLET. 


The  Heraldic  pear  approximates  closely  to  the 
natural  fruit.  It  is  always  drawn  with  the  thick 
end  downwards,  i.e.,  as  it  hangs  from  the  tree. 

Pearl  is  an  old  term  for  argent,  and  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  ornaments  on  the  coronets  of 
Barons,  Viscounts,  Earls,  and  Marquesses,  while 
officially  termed  “  pearls,”  are  in  reality  silver 
spheres  or  balls.  Stringent  rules  prohibit  the  use 
on  State  occasions  of  imitation  pearls  in  lieu  of 
the  silver  articles. 

A  platform,  arranged  beneath  the  arms,  on 
which  the  supporters  stand. 

A  record  of  a  line  of  ancestors. 

From  an  heraldic  point  of  view,  any  nobleman 
entitled  to  a  coronet. 


The  winged  horse,  familiar  as  the  cognizance  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  It  is  found  in  the  usual 
positions  applicable  to  the  horse — i.e.,  passant, 
forcene,  etc. 


The  Heraldic  pelican  is  always  depicted  pecking 
her  breast,  from  which  issue  drops  of  blood.  Very 
often  she  is  represented  as  standing  in  her  nest, 
with  her  young  feeding  on  the  blood.  She  is 
then  said  to  be  ”  in  her  piety.” 

The  “pelican  in  her  piety”  is  the  badge  of 
“  Corpus  Christi  ” — the  reason  being  obvious. 

Synonym  for  a  roundle  sable,  a  gunshot,  or  an 
ogress. 

Strewed  or  spotted  with  pellets  or  black  circular 
spots. 


PELLETY. 
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PEND  AMT. 

PENGUIN. 


PENNA  AND 
INKHORN. 


PENNANT. 

PER. 

PETASUS. 


PETRONAL. 

PHEASANT. 

PHEON. 


Hanging,  or  dependant. 


The  bird  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  should  be 
drawn  in  the  familiar  upstanding  attitude. 


A  case  for  holding  pens,  and  an  ink  bottle, 
attached  together  with  a  cord.  Many  varieties  of 
this  charge  occur,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  penna  is  sometimes  spelt 
“  penner.” 


A  long,  tapering,  narrow  banner. 


Synonym  for  “by.”  [See  “  Partition  lines.”] 


The  winged  morion  supposed  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  messenger  of  the  gods — Mercury. 
This  is  often  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Caduceus. 


An  ancient  terra  for  “  Pistol.” 


A  somewhat  rare  charge  in  Heraldry.  Should 
be  drawn  as  a  cock  bird. 


The  steel  or  iron  head  of  an  arrow.  Is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Broad  Arrow  by  having  the 
inner  edges  of  the  barbs  engrailed.  [See  “  Broad 
Arrow.”] 
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PH(ENIX. 


PICK-AXE. 

PIERCED. 


PIETY,  IN  HER. 

PIKE. 

PILE. 


PILLOW. 

PINEAPPLE. 


PINE  TREE. 

PINIONED. 

PLANTA- 

GENISTA. 
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A  demi-eagle,  with  wings  expanded,  and  head 
turned  to  the  dexter.  Always  depicted  as  rising 
from  flames. 


The  familiar  road-breaking  implement. 

A  charge  “  pierced  ”  is  depicted  as  having  a 
circular  hole  in  it  through  which  the  tincture  of 
the  field  shows.  [See  illustration  under  “  Cinque¬ 
foil.”] 

[See  “  Pelican.”] 

[See  ”  Lance.”] 


The  pile  is  a  wedge-shaped  charge  formed  by 
drawing  lines  from  near  each  end  of  the  top  of  the 
shield  to  a  point  equidistant  from  each  end,  and 
a  short  distance  away  from,  the  bottom  of  the 
shield. 


[See  ‘‘  Cushion.”] 

The  Heraldic  pineapple  is  a  true  representation 
of  the  actual  fruit. 

The  coniferous  tree,  drawn  more  or  less  like 
the  real  one. 

Synonym  for  ‘‘  winged.” 

The  broom  plant,  used  as  a  badge  by  the 
Plantagenet  monarchs. 

A  white  or  silver  roundle. 


PLATE. 
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PLENITUDE. 

Synonymous  term  for  “  complement  ”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  moon. 

PLUME. 

A  plume  in  Heraldry  generally  consists  of 
ostrich  feathers  and,  as  a  rule,  if  no  specific 
number  is  mentioned,  three  should  be  depicted. 
Occasionally  five  feathers  are  known  as  a  “  bush.” 
When  the  feathers  are  placed  in  rows,  these  rows 
are  termed  “  heights,”  and  the  rows  are  placed 
one  above  the  other. 

A  plume  of  twelve  feathers  would  show  three 
rows  of  five,  four,  and  three,  from  base  to  top 
respectively,  and  would  be  arranged  symmetrically. 

When  the  quills  are  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  plumes,  they  are  termed  “  quilled  ”  of  such  a 
colour. 

PLUMING. 

Used  in  connection  with  birds  who  are  cleaning 
or  arranging  their  feathers. 

POINTER. 

The  pointer  should  be  a  true  representation  of 
the  actual  dog. 

POIX. 

[See  “  Guttee.”] 

POLE-CAT. 

An  animal  of  the  badger  or  brock  species. 

POMEGRANATE.  This  fruit  should  always  be  represented  with 


the  husk-tufts  on  top,  and  the  seeds  showing 
through  a  split  in  the  skin. 

POMEIS. 

A  green  roundle. 

POMMEL. 

The  gold  ball  or  ornamentation  at  the  top  of 
the  handle  of  a  sword  or  dagger. 

POPINJAY. 

A  small  variety  of  the  parrot  species. 

PORCUPINE. 

This  animal  should  be  drawn  in  a  natural 
manner,  but  with  spines  erect. 
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PORTCULLIS. 


PORTCULLIS 

PURSUIVANT. 

POTENT. 


PRECIOUS 

STONES. 


PRETENCE. 

PREYING. 

PRIDE. 

PRIMROSE. 

PRINCE’S 

CORONETS 

PRINCE’S 

BADGE. 


The  Heraldic  portcullis  consists  of  a  square  or 
slightly  oblong  lattice-work  of  strong  iron  bars. 
These  bars  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
vertical  bars  terminate  in  spikes  at  the  bottom, 
and  chains  are  attached  to  each  side  at  the  top  ; 
these  chains  have  a  large  ring  at  each  extremity. 

The  artist  may  use  his  own  fancy  in  placing  the 
chains,  and  may,  if  it  pleases  him,  show  the  rivets 
which  join  the  bars  together  at  their  junctions. 

Title  of  one  of  the  Junior  Officers  of  Arms 
(English). 


When  a  charge  (such  as  a  cross)  has  its  extremi¬ 
ties  terminated  by  short  cross-pieces,  in  the 
manner  of  the  familiar  T-square. 


[See  “  Jewels.”]  Precious  stones  should  never 
be  painted  in  their  proper  colours  on  coronets  of 
rank,  as  these  should  only  be  shown  chased  as 
jewelled.  [See  “  Coronets.”] 

[See  ”  Escutcheon  of  Pretence.”] 

An  animal  eating  its  prey.  This  term  is  not 
always  applied  to  birds,  the  synonymous  term  of 
“  trussing  ”  being  occasionally  used  in  that 
connection. 

A  peacock  is  ”  in  his  pride  ”  when  his  tail  is 
extended  in  the  fan  fashion. 

The  natural  flower  of  that  name. 

[See  “  Coronets."] 

[See  “  Badge.”] 
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PROPER.  A  charge  is  “  proper  "  when,  both  in  colour  and 

in  shape,  it  is  drawn  true  to  the  actual  model. 


PURPURE. 

Purple.  [See  “  Tinctures  ”] 

PURSUIVANT- 

OF-ARUS. 

The  lowest  rank  of  Officer-^  of  Arms. 

PYTHON. 

This  term,  in  its  Heraldic  application,  signifies 
a  Chinese  dragon  or  winged  snake. 

QUADRANT. 

Q 

The  mariner’s  instrumeni  used  for  taking 
altitudes. 

QUADRATE,  [See  “  Cross.”] 

CROSS  PATT£E. 


QUARTER. 

One-fourth  of  the  shield,  formed  by  dividing 
the  field  into  four  equal  parts  “  per  pale  ”  and 
‘‘  per  fesse.” 

QUARTERLY. 

Literally,  by  quarters. 

QUARTERING. 

A  quarter,  or  portion  of  a  shield  which  con¬ 
tains  the  arms  of  some  family  repre  ented  in  the 
holder’s  coat  through  marriage  with  an  heiress. 

Ouarterings  are  numbered  in  rows,  beginning 
at  the  top,  and  from  dexter  to  sinister. 

The  description  or  blazon  of  each  quarter  is 
prefaced  by  the  number  that  quartering  occupies 
on  the  shield,  e.g.,  “  ist  gules,  a  chevron  or,  for 
Jones”  ;  or,  if  a  quartering  is  repeated,  “  2nd  and 
3rd  gules,  a  bend  vair,  for  Brown  ”  ;  and  so  on. 

Plate  III,  Fig.  i,  is  an  example  of  tw'o  quarterings 
each  repeated  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
their  being  impaled : — ‘‘  i  and  4,  or,  on  a  chief  sable 
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QUARTERING 

(continued). 


QUATREFOIL, 

OR 

QUARTERFOIL. 


QUEEN. 


QUEUE. 

QUEUED. 


QUEUE- 

FOURCH^E. 


three  escallops  of  the  field,  for  Graham  ;  2  and  3, 
argent,  three  roses  gules,  barbed  and  seeded 
proper,  for  Montrose.” 

Plate  III,  Fig.  2,  shows  a  quarterly  coat  in  which 
three  of  the  quarterings  are  again  quartered.  In 
this  case  each  of  these  original  four  quarterings 
is  termed  a  grand-quarter. 

Plate  V,  Fig.  2.  shows  an  example  of  six 
quarterings. 


Four-leaved  clover.  Can  be  shpped  or  plain, 
and  pierced  or  unpierced.  [See  “  Pierced  ”  and 
”  Cinquefoil.”] 


Either  the  Ruler  of  a  Kingdom  or  the  Consort 
of  a  King.  A  Queen  Regnant  is  the  only  woman 
who  is  allowed  to  use  either  helmet,  crest,  or 
mantling,  or  bear  her  arms  in  an  ordinary 
shield. 

Tail. 

Literally  ”  tailed.”  ”  a  lion  rampant  or, 
queued  gules  ”  would  be  a  gold  lion  rampant 
with  a  red  tail. 


Literally  “  with  tail-forked.”  This  is  shown  in 
the  illustration,  “  a  lion  rampant  queue-four- 
chee,”  and  must  not  be  confused  with  a  lion 
‘‘  double-tailed.”  In  the  ”  forked  ”  case  the 
second  tail  branches  off  half-way  up  the  original 
tail.  In  the  other  case  both  tails  start  from  the 
body  separately.  [See  ”  Double  Queued  ”] 
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QUILL. 

QUILLED. 

QUISSE,  A  LA. 
QUIVER. 


RABBIT. 


RADIATED. 


RAGGED. 


The  main  shaft  in  a  feather.  Very  often  of  a 
different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  feather,  then 
termed  “  quilled.” 


[See  “  A  la  Cuisse.”] 


Has  its  normal  meaning — t.e.,  a  case  to  hold 
arrows. 


R 


The  rabbit  is  a  more  or  less  common  Heraldic 
charge,  and  is  generally  termed  a  “  coney.”  It 
is  found  both  salient  and  courant,  and  when 
simply  blazoned  “  a  coney  proper”  is  generally 
depicted  in  the  squatting  position  it  assumes  when 
resting. 


Has  its  normal  meaning,  e.g.,  “  having  rays 
issuing  therefrom.”  The  illustration  shows  a 
”  heart  radiated.” 


When  a  tree  trunk  is  trimmed  of  its  branches 
in  a  rough  manner,  so  that  instead  of  being  cut  ofiE 
clean  at  the  joints  and  flush  with  the  surface  these 
branches  are  left  projecting  some  few  inches,  the 
term  ”  ragged  ”  is  used.  "  Raguly  ”  is  an  adjec¬ 
tive  derived  from  this. 
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BAOULT. 


The  geometrical  form  of  "  ragged.”  [Sec 
"  Ragged.”]  Can  be  applied  to  ”  straight-edged  ” 
charges,  such  as  a  fesse,  chevron,  etc. 


RAINBOW. 


Very  often  met  with  in  Heraldry,  the  rainbow 
is  always  depicted  in  its  natural  colours,  and  is 
semi-circular  in  shape,  with  each  extremity  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  cloud. 


“  Tt^ATffRn  IN  When  a  human  figure  is  depicted  with  the 

BENEDICTION.”  dexter  hand  apaumee,  two  of  the  fingers  being 
erect,  and  the  other  two  closed,  with  thumb  close 
to  the  hand,  the  term  ”  with  hand  raised  in 
benediction  ”  is  used. 

BAM. 


The  ram  should  always  be  drawn  true  to  nature. 
The  wool  is  long  and  curly,  and  a  long  tail  is  always 
depicted.  Do  not  make  the  horns  too  heavy  or 
cumbersome.  They  should  be  well  curved.  The 
terms  rampant,  statant,  etc.,  apply  in  this  case 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 


RAMPANT. 


The  most  common  position  in  Heraldry.  An 
animal  is  said  to  be  “rampant”  when  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  standing  on  one  hind  leg  (in  normal  cases 
the  left),  the  other  leg  stretched  out  in  front  (in  the 
manner  of  a  football  player  taking  a  kick),  the 
paws  also  stretched  out  at  an  angle,  and,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  tail  curved  up  over  the  back. 
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RAT. 

This  rodent  when  blazoned  proper  should  be 
painted  a  reddish  brown. 

RATCH- 

HOUND. 

A  small  dog  of  the  beagle  t5rpe. 

RAVEN. 

A  black  bird,  also  known  as  a  “  Corbie  ”  [see 
Arms  of  Corbett  (Baronet) .]  It  is  very  similar  to  a 
Cornish  chough,  except  that  its  beak  and  legs  are 
not  necessarily  red. 

RAVISSANT. 

A  Spanish  term,  indicating  a  wolf  carrying  a 
lamb  in  its  mouth. 

RAYONNANT. 

rayonnR. 

1  Emitting  rays. 

REARING. 

Generally  applied,  in  its  usual  context,  to  a 
horse.  Synonymous  to  “salient.” 

REBUS. 

Arms  which  are  a  pun  on  the  name  of  the 
holder.  Thus,  “  Barry  of  eight  or  and  sable  '  ’ 
is  a  pun  on  the  name  of  “  Barry,”  while  “  or,  a 
brock  (or  badger)  passant  sable  ”  is  a  pun  on  the 
name  of  “  Brock.”  Rebus  is  a  synonym  for  the 
other  Heraldic  term  “  Canting,”  and  its  dictionary 
explanation,  “  a  picture  signifying  a  word,”  gives 
its  meaning  in  a  nutshell. 

RED. 

The  colour  heraldically  known  as  gules.  [See 
”  Tinctures.”] 

REEDS. 

Very  commonly  found  in  Heraldry'.  When  simply 
blazoned  “  reeds  proper,”  long,  sword-like  blades 
of  grass  are  depicted,  some  broken  and  some  bent 
back.  [Example — -Arms  of  Barrie  (Baronet)]. 

B£FIi£2CfF!E!D*  ] 
RRkIjPIxkii,  j 

1  Turned  or  curved.  Generally  applied  to  chains, 

1  which,  attached  to  animals'  collars,  are  “  reflected,” 
or  as  it  is  more  often  termed,  “  reflexed,”  over  their 
backs. 
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REGARDING. 

REGUARDANT. 


REMFLI. 


REPLENISHED. 

REPTILES. 


RE  RE-MOUSE. 


Two  animals  when  "  respecting  ”  or  facing  each 
other. 


Animals  when  depicted  with  the  head  turned  so 
as  to  look  backwards  over  the  shoulder.  The 
illustration  shows  “  a  lion  rampant  reguardant.” 


Should  be  drawn  true  to  nature.  Like  other 
animals  of  the  deer  kind,  he  is  found  “  at  gaze,” 
“  trippant  ”  (as  shown  in  the  illustration),  etc. 


Filled.  Applied  (but  rarely)  to  the  horn  of 
plenty  or  Cornucopia. 


Charged,  or  stocked  with. 


The  most  common  reptiles  found  in  Heraldry 
are  : — 


Asp 

Adder  [See 

Viper  ’  Serpent.] 

Snake 

Lizard 

Crocodile 

Salamander 


Also 

see  each  under  its 
separate  heading. 


A  synonym  for  “  flitter-mouse  ’  or  “  bat.” 


RESPECTING. 


[See  "  Regarding.”] 
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REST. 

REVERSED. 

RIBBAND, 

RIBBON. 


RICHMOND 

HERALD. 

RINGED. 

RISING. 

ROACH. 


Although  this  charge  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
represent  the  rest  in  which  a  horseman  laid  his 
spear,  it  is  also  known  as  a  musical  wind  instru¬ 
ment  and  is  also  termed  a  claricord,  or  clarion. 
[See  “  Clarion.”] 

Has  its  general  meaning  of  contrary  to  the 
usual  position. 

OR  The  ribband,  or  ribbon,  is  common  in  Heraldry. 
It  is  found  in  several  connections. 

(1)  As  a  diminutive  of  the  bend.  [See  illus¬ 
trations  on  Plate  II.] 

(2)  As  a  means  of  tying  shields  round  sup¬ 
porters’  necks,  or  of  suspending  shields  in  crests. 

(3)  As  an  ornamentation  round  maiden  ladies’ 
shields.  [In  this  case  it  is  hght  blue  and  is  tied 
at  the  top  in  a  "  True  love  knot.”] 

(4)  As  a  scroll,  upon  which  the  motto  is  painted. 
[This  is  dealt  with  fully  under  ”  Scroll.”] 

The  ribbon  (of  various  colours)  is  also  part  of 
the  Insignia  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood.  [See 
”  Insignia.”] 

Title  of  one  of  the  Officers  of  Arras  (English). 

Ringed,  in  Heraldry,  generally  applies  to  the 
chains  or  cords  which  are  fixed  to  the  collars  of 
animals.  The  ring  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  line  furthest  from  the  Collar,  and  is  usually 
of  a  large  size.  [See  ”  Chains,”  ;  Plate  IV,  Fig.  3  ; 
VI,  Fig.  4 ;  VIII,  Fig.  2.] 

A  term  apphed  to  birds  when  they  are  depicted 
rising  into  the  air  from  terra  firma.  (The  illustra¬ 
tion  under  "  Eagle  ”  shows  the  usual  position  of 
the  wings.) 

The  natural  fish,  silver  with  orange  scales.  An 
example  will  be  found  in  the  canting  Arms  of 
Roche  (Baronet). 


BOCK. 


ROEBUCK. 


ROLL  OF 
PAPER. 

ROMAN 

FASCES. 

ROMPU. 

ROOK. 

ROOK,  CHESS. 
ROOT. 

ROSARY. 

ROSE. 
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Very  common  in  crests.  Is  generally  depicted  as 
a  large  rugged  boulder.  When  blazoned  proper,  is 
coloured  to  represent  the  type  of  rock  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  charges 
of  the  crest  [e.g.,  in  a  seascape  crest,  the  rock 
would  be  a  dark  brown  rock  ;  in  a  crest  with,  say, 
a  partridge  flying  over  a  fern  brake,  it  would  be 
a  grey  boulder]. 

The  animal  of  the  deer  variety.  Drawn  true 
to  nature. 

Usually  depicted  as  a  roll  of  paper  tied 
round  the  middle. 

[See  “  Fasces.”] 

Synonym  for  broken. 

When  this  bird  is  shown  it  should  be  drawn 
as  an  entirely  black  bird. 

[See  “  Chess  Rook.”] 

A  tree  “  eradicated  ”  is,  perhaps,  the  only  case 
in  which  a  tree  is  shown  with  roots.  [See  “  Eradi¬ 
cated.”] 

The  circlet  of  beads  from  which  depends,  at 
the  end  of  a  smaller  row  of  beads,  a  crucifix. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  rose  in  use  in 
Heraldry  : — 

(i)  The  Heraldic  Rose.  This  is  five-petalled, 
and  has  a  large  centre,  and  short-pointed  leaves 
issuing  from  between  the  petals.  The  artist  can 
suit  his  own  fancy  as  to  whether  an  inner  set  of 
overlapping  petals  is  depicted  or  not.  The  centre, 
if  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  petals  (it  is 
generally  depicted  as  “  or  ”),  will  be  termed 
“  seeded  ”  of  such  a  tincture,  and  the  five  leaves 
(as  a  rule  coloured  green)  will  be  termed  ”  barbed  ” 
in  a  similar  manner.  "  Barbed  and  seeded  proper  ” 
indicates  a  gold  centre  and  green  leaves. 
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BOSE 

[continued) . 


ROSE-EN 

SOLEIL. 


BOSS  HERALD. 


BOTHESAY 

HKRALD. 

ROUGE  CROIX 
PURSUIVANT. 
ROUGEDRAGON 
PURSUIVANT. 


ROUND  TOPS. 


ROUNDLE. 


(2)  The  Natural  Rose,  occasionally  found  in 
Heraldic  blazons,  is  invariably  known  as  a  rose 
“  proper.” 

Both  these  forms  are  found  “  leaved  ” — i.e.,  on 
a  stem  from  which  grow  the  ordinary  rosetree 
leaves  and  thorns. 

[See  also  “  Indian  Rose.”] 

Is  a  white  heraldic  rose  in  the  centre  of  a  golden- 
ray  ed  sun. 

Title  of  one  of  the  Scottish  Officers  of  Arms. 

Title  of  one  of  the  Scottish  Officers  of  Arms. 


(Titles  of  two  of  the  Junior  Officers  of  Arms 
(England). 


The  “  fighting  tops  ”  of  ships,  depicted  heraldic- 
ally  as  masoned  basket-shaped  erections. 


Roundles  are  either  spherical  figures  or  discs,  of 
various  metals  and  colours. 


for  . 

I'bezants. 

argent . 

■  -0 

plates. 

<D 

gules . 

torteaux. 

azure . 

hurts. 

vert . 

pomeis. 

sable . 

d 

pellets,  gunshots. 

<V 

0) 

or  ogresses. 

purpure  . . 

golpes. 

Ibarry  wavy  of  six, 
ar.  and  az. 

[fountains. 

Bezants  and  plates  are  supposed  to  represent 
respectively  gold  and  silver  pieces  of  money,  and 
should  therefore  show  flat  surfaces. 
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BOUNDLE 

{continued) . 


ROWEL,  SPUR. 


ROYAL  ARMS. 


ROYAL  RED 
CROSS,  ORDER 
OF  THE. 


The  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  fountain, 
are  spherical  bodies,  and  may  be  shaded  to  indicate 
that  fact. 

The  fountain  is  flat,  hke  plates  and  bezants. 

These  spur  rowels  are  really  mullets  “  pierced,” 
of  six  or  more  points. 

The  Royal  Arms,  as  at  present  used,  are — 
Quarterly  :  ist  and  4th,  gules,  three  Hons  passant 
guardant  in  pale  or,  England ;  2nd  or,  a  Hon 
rampant  within  a  double  tressure  flory  counter- 
flory  gules,  Scotland  ;  3rd,  azure,  a  harp  or,  stringed 
argent,  Ireland ;  the  whole  encircled  with  the 
Garter.  Crests  :  Upon  the  Royal  helmet  the  Im¬ 
perial  Crown  proper,  thereon  statant  guardant  or, 
a  Hon  imperiaUy  crowned  also  proper,  England  ; 
on  an  Imperial  Crowm  proper  a  Hon  sejant  affrontee 
gules  imperiaUy  crowned  or,  holding  in  the  dexter 
paw  a  sword,  and  in  the  sinister  a  sceptre  erect  also 
proper,  Scotland  ;  on  a  wreath  or  and  azure,  a 
tower  triple-towered  of  the  first,  from  the  portal 
a  hart  springing  argent,  attired  and  hoofed  gold, 
Ireland.  Supporters :  Dexter,  a  Hon  rampant 
guardant  or,  crowned  as  the  crest ;  sinister,  an 
unicorn  argent,  armed,  crined,  and  unguled,  or, 
gorged  with  a  coronet  composed  of  crosses  pattees 
and  fleurs-de-Hs,  a  chain  affixed  thereto,  passing 
between  the  forelegs,  and  reflexed  over  the  back, 
of  the  last.  [See  Plate  I.]  Badges  :  The  red  and 
white  rose  united,  England  ;  a  thistle,  Scotland  ; 
a  harp  or,  the  strings  argent,  also  a  shamrock  leaf 
vert,  Ireland  (all  the  foregoing  ensigned  with  the 
Royal  Crown)  ;  upon  a  mount  vert  a  dragon 
passant  wings  elevated  gules,  Wales. 

This  is  one  of  the  decorations  awarded  to  ladies. 
The  badge  can  be  hung  below  a  lady’s  shield,  or 
in  an  impalement  below  her  half  of  her  husband’s 
shield.  It  is  a  reward  for  nursing  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  Navy  and  Army. 
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ROYAL  RED 
CROSS,  ORDER 
OF  THE 

(continued). 


ROYAL 

STANDARD. 


ROYAL 

VICTORIAN 

ORDER. 

RUBY. 


RUDDE  R. 


RUE. 


RUSHES. 


RUSTRE. 


The  badge  consists  of  a  cross  of  crimson,  edged 
with  gold,  having  on  the  arms  thereof — on  top, 
"  Faith,”  dexter  “  Hope,”  sinister  “  Charity,” 
and  underneath  “  1883.”  In  the  centre  is  a 
circular  medallion  of  gold,  bearing  Queen  Victoria's 
effigy. 

It  is  worn  on  the  left  breast,  pendant  from  a 
bow  of  dark  blue  ribbon,  edged  to  a  quarter  width 
with  red. 

A  rectangular  banner  containing  the  Royal 
Arms.  [See  “  Royal  Arms.”]  It  is  the  sole  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Sovereign,  and  must  not  be  flown 
over  any  building  in  which  the  King  is  not 
present.  [See  “  Banner  ”  and  “  Standard.”] 

[See  “  Victorian  Order.’  ] 


The  jewel.  Formerly  used  to  express  gules,  or 
red. 

Rudders  of  ships  are  always  shown  with  hooks. 

The  small,  scrubby  plant.  Is  found  in  the 
Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  [See 
“  Thistle.”] 

Drawn  in  a  natural  manner. 


A  lozenge,  having  in  the  centre  a  circular  per¬ 
foration.  Do  not  confuse  this  with  a  mascle, 
which  is  a  lozenge  with  the  centre  removed  in 
lozenge  form. 


SABLE. 


SABRE. 

SAGirTABIUS. 


SAILS. 


ST.  ANDREW. 
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The  Heraldic  synonym  for  black.  [See  "  Tinc¬ 
tures.”]  When  working  in  colours  a  very  dark 
grey  is  preferable  to  the  dead  black  for  the  field 
as  used  in  heavy  line  work ;  the  latter  can  then 
be  utihsed  to  show  the  shadows  on  the  ground¬ 
work.  The  contraction  used  in  a  trick  is  “  sa.” 

The  heavy,  slightly  curved  cavalry  sword. 

The  Centaur,  when  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.  He  is  generally  shown  with  the  bow 
strained  in  the  act  of  aiming.  In  the  case  of  the 
crest  of  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  the  monster  is  blazoned 
”  a  centaur  drawing  a  bow.”  The  supporters  of 
Baron  St.  Audries  [Plate  VH,  Fig.  2]  are  blazoned 
as  "  two  centaurs  proper,”  and  they,  too,  are  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  while  in  the  crest  of  Lam- 
bart  (Baronet)  the  wording  is  naturally  the  same 
as  in  the  Cavan  case,  the  senior  branch  of  the 
same  family. 

Again,  in  the  Lansdowne  crest,  the  blazon 
reads  “  a  Sagittarius  passant  proper.” 

Sails  of  ships  occur  frequently.  They  are 
portions  of  the  ornaments  in  the  Naval  Crown, 
and  are  often  found  as  charges  and  crests.  Ex¬ 
amples  may  be  found  in  the  crests  of  Baron 
Glenconner  and  White,  cr.  1904  (Baronet).  As 
a  rule,  the  mast  is  shown  and  is  generally  defined 
in  the  blazon.  Spread  and  furled  sails  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustration  under  “  Round  Tops  ”  and  in 
the  Arms  of  Bristol  [Plate  XHI,  Fig.  2]. 

The  Apostle  of  this  name  and  the  Patron  Saint 
of  Scotland.  He  is  always  depicted  bearded, 
generally  holding  his  cross  in  front  of  him,  and 
is  the  principal  feature  in  the  Insignia  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle. 
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ST.  ANDREW’S 
CROSS. 


ST.  ANTHONY’S 
CROSS. 


ST.  CUTHBERT’S 
CROSS. 


ST.  GEORGE. 


ST.  GEORGE’S 
CROSS. 


ST.  JOHN  OP 
JERUSALEM 
IN  ENGLAND, 
ORDER  OF. 


Always  understood  to  mean  “  azure,  a  saltire 
argent.”  Is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
Union  Jack. 


[See  ”  Tau  Cross.”] 


[See  “  Cross  pattee  quadrate.”] 


The  Patron  Saint  of  England.  Is  always  found 
mounted  and  ”  encountering  a  dragon.”  He  is 
alternatively  armed  with  a  sword  or  lance.  [See 
“  Garter.”] 

Argent,  a  cross  gules.  One  of  the  best  examples 
of  its  use  is  in  the  Arms  of  the  City  of  London. 

Better  known  as  “  The  Order  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,”  this  con¬ 
fraternity  has  for  its  object  the  carrying  on  and 
performance  of  ambulance  and  other  charitable 
work.  It  received  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorpora¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  ”  The  Grand  Priory  of 
the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  England  ”  in  1888,  and  consists  of  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Justice,  Chaplains,  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Grace,  and  Esquires.  A  supplemental  Charter 
was  granted  in  1907,  empowering  the  Grand  Prior 
to  establish  Priories  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Dominions.  Appointments  to  the  Order  are  sanc¬ 
tioned,  but  not  made,  by  the  Sovereign,  and  while 
the  Insignia  of  the  Order  may  be  worn  in  England, 
such  appointments  to  the  Order  do  not  carry  with 
them  any  rank,  style,  title,  or  personal  precedence. 
The  Badge  is  a  white  enamelled  Maltese  Cross 
with  a  lion  and  unicorn  in  alternate  angles.  This 
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ST.  JOHN  OF 
JERUSALEM 
IN  ENGLAND, 
ORDER  OF. 

{continued) . 


Order  is  not  the  same  as  the  Ancient  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  of  Malta. 

In  armorial  bearings,  the  Badge  is  either 
suspended  by  a  black  riband  from  beneath  the 
shield,  or  the  arms  themselves  are  placed  upon  a 
white  Maltese  Cross. 


ST.  MICHAEL 
AND  ST. 
GEORGE, 
ORDER  OF. 


▼HC  COLUJI 


This  Order,  “  The  Most  Distinguished  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,”  was  instituted  in 
1818,  and  is  now  conferred  upon  British  subjects 
as  a  reward  for  services  in  relation 
to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  affairs 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Insignia  shown  in  Armorial 
Bearings  consist  of  : — 

1.  The  Collar,  which  encircles  the 
shield  outside  the  circlet  of  the  Order, 
is  of  gold,  composed  of  Lions  of 
England  (passant  guardant,  imperi¬ 
ally  crowned),  of  Maltese  Crosses 
enamelled  in  white,  and  of  the 
cyphers  “  S.M.”  and  “  S.G.”  ar¬ 
ranged  alternately.  In  the  centre 
is  an  Imperial  Crown  over  two 
winged  lions  passant  guardant,  im¬ 
perially  crowned,  each  supporting 
a  book  and  seven  arrows.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  Collar  are  two 
similar  lions.  Pendant  from  a  clasp 
beneath  the  aforesaid  books  is — 

2.  The  Badge.  A  cross  of  fourteen 
points,  enamelled  white,  having  in 

the  centre,  on  one  side,  the  Archangel  Michael  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  dexter  sword  and  tramphng  upon  Satan, 
and  on  the  other  St.  George  on  horseback  armed 
with  a  spear  and  encountering  a  dragon,  all  in 
proper  colours.  Each  is  within  the  Circlet  of  the 
Order,  which  is  of  blue,  edged  gold,  and  bearing 
in  gold  lettering  the  motto  of  the  Order — ”  Auspi- 
ciUM  Melioris  ^vi.” 

The  Ribands  of  the  Order  are  of  Saxon-blue, 
with  a  scarlet  stripe. 
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ST.  MICHAEL 
AND  ST. 
GEORGE, 
ORDER  OF 

(continued). 


This  insignia,  in  the  case  of  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.M.G., 
and  C.M.G.  are  incorporated  in  the  coat  after  the 
usual  fashion.  [See  “  Insignia.”] 

Other  Insignia  are  ; — 

The  Stars,  (i)  For  the  G.C.M.G.,  a  star  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  rays  of  silver  having  a  golden  ray 
between  each  of  them,  and  over  all  the  Cross  of 
St.  George  gules ;  in  the  centre  a  coloured 
representation  of  the  Archangel  St.  Michael  (as 
on  one  side  of  the  badge),  within  the  circlet. 

(2)  For  the  K.C.M.G.,  a  star  of  four  rays  of 
silver,  thereon  a  small  cross  of  eight  points  in 
saltire  argent,  with  the  same  Cross  of  St.  George 
and  centre  as  in  the  case  of  the  star  of  the  G.C.M.G. 

(3)  The  Mantle,  of  Saxon-blue  satin,  lined  with 
scarlet  silk,  tied  with  a  cordon  of  blue,  scarlet  silk 
and  gold,  with  two  tassels  of  the  same  colours, 
and  on  the  left  side  a  representation  of  the  star 
of  the  Order. 

(4)  The  Hat  of  blue  satin,  lined  with  scarlet, 
and  surmounted  with  white  and  black  ostrich 
feathers. 


ST.  PATRICK, 
ORDER  OF. 


"  The  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick  ”  is 
the  third  senior  Order  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
instituted  in  1783  by  King  George 
III,  and  revised  in  1905. 

The  Insignia  shown  in  Armorial 
Bearings  consist  of — ■ 

(1)  The  Collar,  which  encircles  the 
shield  outside  the  Circlet,  is  made  of 
pure  gold,  and  is  composed  of 
roses  alternated  with  harps, 
each  tied  together  with  a  knot  of 
gold,  the  roses  being  enamelled 
alternately,  white  leaves  within  red 
and  red  leaves  within  white,  and  in 
the  centre  an  Imperial  crown,  sur¬ 
mounting  a  harp  of  gold,  from  which 
is  pendant — 

(2)  The  Badge,  of  gold  (it  is 
officially  described  as  oval,  but 
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ST.  PATRICK, 
ORDER  OF 

{continued) . 


ST.  PATRICK’S 
CROSS. 


ST.  STEPHEN’S 
CROSS. 


there  are  several  circular  specimens  in  existence), 
consists  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Patrick  gules,  on  a 
field  argent  (hollow  in  practice),  surmounted  by 
a  trefoil  shpped  vert,  each  leaf  charged  with  an 
Imperial  crown  or,  all  within  a  circlet  of  sky-blue 
enamel  (often  in  practice  gold)  with  the  motto  of 
the  Order,  ”  OUIS  SEPARABITMDCCLXXXIII,” 
thereon  in  gold  lettering,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
wreath  of  trefoils  enamelled  in  their  proper  colours 
on  a  gold  ground. 

(3)  The  Circlet,  which  surrounds  the  shield 
inside,  the  collar  is  sky-blue  in  colour,  with  gold 
edges  and  the  motto  and  date  as  above  described. 

Other  Insignia  are  : — 

(4)  The  Star,  consisting  of  the  Cross  of  St. 
Patrick  gules,  on  a  field  argent,  charged  with  a 
trefoil  vert,  surrounded  by  a  sky-blue  enamelled 
circle,  inscribed  with  the  motto  of  the  Order, 
"  Quis  Separabit”  and  in  Roman  numerals  the 
date  of  creation  (MDCCLXXXIII),  the  whole 
encircled  by  four  greater  and  four  lesser  rays  of 
silver. 

(5)  The  Mantle  of  sky-blue  satin  wrought  in 
Ireland,  lined  with  white  silk,  on  the  right  shoulder 
a  hood  of  the  same,  being  fastened  by  a  cord  of 
blue  silk  and  gold,  and  has  the  Star  of  the  Order 
embroidered  on  the  right  side. 

(6)  The  Hat,  round  in  shape,  of  black  velvet, 
the  front  being  turned  back  and  a  representation 
of  the  Star  of  the  Order  is  fixed  thereon.  The  hat 
is  surmounted  by  three  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers, 
red,  blue,  and  white  in  colour. 

(7)  The  ribbon  of  sky-blue,  four  inches  in 
width,  worn  over  the  right  shoulder.  The 
badge  can  be  detached  from  the  collar  and  attached 
to  the  knot  of  the  ribbon  so  that  it  rests  on  the 
left  hip. 

“Argent,  a  saltire  gules.”  One  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  Union  Jack. 

A  cross  mohne.  [See  “  Mohne  Cross.”] 
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ST.  THOMAS’S 
CROSS. 


A  plain  cross  of  the  St.  George  type,  but 
couped  and  charged  in  the  centre  with  an  escallop. 


SALAMANDER. 


A  reptile,  drawn  for  Heraldry  after  the  fashion 
of  the  lizard.  It  is  usually  found  “  surrounded 
by  flames,”  and  might,  for  Heraldic  purposes,  be 
classed  as  ”  mythical.”  Occasionally  a  salamander 
is  represented  as  a  wingless  dragon,  but  the  hzard 
type  is  the  more  usual,  and  is  generally  found 
”  reguard  ant.” 


SALIENT. 


Animals  jumping,  with  both  hind  feet  on  the 
ground  and  fore  paws  in  the  air.  The  synonymous 
term  for  animals  of  the  deer  kind  is  “  springing.” 


SALMON.  Heraldry  is,  as  a  rule,  fairly  explicit,  and  a 

”  fish  ”  will  rarely  be  blazoned  merely  as  such. 
The  specific  type  of  fish  will  be  designated.  The 
salmon  might  almost  be  called  a  “  general  ”  fish, 
for,  lacking  the  characteristic  features  of  the  pike, 
plaice,  etc.,  it  might,  in  a  small  drawing,  do  duty 
for  either  a  cod  or  hake. 

Hence,  for  Heraldic  purposes,  a  salmon  is 
identical  with,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  the  genus 
“  fish.” 

In  large  drawings,  however,  it  is  often  possible 
to  depict  a  very  realistic  representation  of  the 
actual  salmon. 
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SALTIRE. 


SALTIRE 

COUPED. 


SALTIRE,  IN.  ] 
SALTIRE  WAYS.  I 
SALTIREWISE.J 


SANG. 

SANG,  GUTTfiE 
DE. 

SANGUINE. 

SANS. 

SAPPHIRE. 

SARACEN’S 

HEAD. 

SARDONYX. 

SAVAGE. 


A  diagonal  cross,  the  arms  of  which  extend  to 
the  very  edges  of  the  shield.  [See  figure  under 
“  St.  Andrew’s  Cross.”] 

A  diagonal  cross  which  has  the  arms 
trimmed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure,  when 
borne  as  a  solitary  charge,  but  if  more  than  one 
is  displayed,  or  if  the  saltire  is  other  than  the 
chief  charge,  it  is  couped  with  parallel  horizontal 
edges. 


A  term  applied  to  charges  {e.g.,  swords,  lances, 
etc.)  when  placed  across  one  another  after  the 
manner  of  the  Saltire  Cross. 

Blood. 

Sprinkled  with  drops  of  blood  [See  ‘‘  Guttee.”] 

A  rarely  used  term  for  "  blood-colour.”  indi¬ 
cated  by  criss-cross  diagonal  shading. 

Has  its  French  meaning  “  without.”  e.g.,  “  a 
boar  sans  tongue,”  “  a  wyvem  sans  legs  ”  (the 
crest  of  Leicester),  etc. 

The  Blue  jewel:  an  obsolete  term  for  “Azure.” 

Synonymous  with  “  Moor’s  Head.”  [See  that 
term.] 

A  term  formerly  used,  from  its  colour,  to  blazon 
“  Sanguine.” 

An  alternative  term  for  “  wild  man.”  Is 
depicted  as  a  naked,  bearded  white  man. 

Having  scales,  after  the  manner  of  the  scales 
on  a  fish’s  body.  [See  also  “  Scalloped.”] 


SCALED. 
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SCALING 

LADDER. 


SCARPE. 

SCEPTRE, 


SCIMITAE. 


SCORPION. 


A  hooked  or  grappling  ladder,  used  in  scaling 
the  walls  of  castles.  There  are  several  varieties, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure.  In  this  case, 
the  ladder  is  curved  at  both  ends,  in  other  cases 
the  ladder  is  straight  with  hooks  at  the  top. 

The  scaling  ladder  is  the  crest  of  the  Grey 
family. 


Scaled,  but  with  even,  semi-circular  scales,  as 
opposed  to  “  scaled,”  when  triangular,  fish-tailed, 
oval,  or  any  shaped  scale  may  be  utilised. 


The  diminutive  of  the  "  bend  sinister,”  being 
one  half  its  width. 


The  emblem  of  Sovereignty.  In  Enghsh 
Heraldry  it  is  generally  represented  as  a  rod, 
having  the  orb  and  cross-pattee  at  the  top,  and  an 
ornamental  knob  at  the  other  extremity.  [For 
description  of  Coronation  Sceptres,  see  “  Debrett’s 
Coronation  Guide.”] 


The  curved,  broad-bladed  sword,  distinct  from 
the  “  seax,”  which  has  a  notch  in  its  back.  Be 
careful  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  “  falchion,” 
which  has  a  curved  cutting  edge  and  straight  back. 


The  natural  insect,  not  very  often  found  in 
Heraldic  blazonry.  The  crest  of  Birldn  (Baronet) 
is  a  “  scorpion  erect  proper.” 
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SCOTLAin), 
ARMS  OF. 


SCOTLAND, 
BADGE  OF. 

SCOURGE. 


The  Arms  of  Scotland  are— Or,  a  lion  rampant 
gules,  armed  and  langued  azure,  within  a  double- 
tressure  flory  counter-flory  of  the  second.  Crest ; 
An  imperial  crown  proper,  surmounted  by  a  lion 
sejant-guardant  gules  crowned  or,  holding  in  his  dex¬ 
ter  paw  a  naked  sword,  and  in  the  sinister  a  sceptre, 
both  proper.  Supporters  :  Two  unicorns  argent, 
armed,  tufted,  and  unguled  or,  crowned  with 
imperial  and  gorged  with  eastern  crowns,  chains 
reflexed  over  the  backs  or  ;  the  dexter  supporting 
a  banner  charged  with  the  Arms  of  Scotland,  the 
sinister  supporting  a  similar  banner  azure,  thereon 
a  saltire  argent.  Mottoes  :  Over  the  arms,  “  In 
Defence  ”  (generally  emblazoned  “  Defens  ”) ; 
under  the  arms,  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  ” 
(“  No  one  touches  me  with  impunity  ”). 

The  Royal  Arms  as  depicted  on  the  Great  Seal 
in  use  in  Scotland  are  ;  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th 
Scotland  ;  2nd  England  ;  3rd  Ireland.  Crest  (with 
motto  “  In  Defens  ”)  as  above.  Supporters : 
Dexter,  an  unicorn  argent,  crowned  with 
an  imperial  crown,  and  gorged  with  a  coronet 
composed  of  crosses-pattee  and  fleurs-de-lis  and 
chained  or,  supporting  a  banner  azure,  charged 
with  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  argent,  for  Scotland  ; 
Sinister,a  lion  rampant  guardant  or,  crowned  as 
the  dexter,  and  supporting  a  similar  banner 
argent,  charged  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  gules, 
for  England.  The  whole  is  placed  upon  a  com¬ 
partment  strcAvn  with  roses,  thistles,  and  sham¬ 
rocks,  while  the  second  Scottish  motto  does  not 
appear. 

“A  thistle  proper,  ensigned  with  an  Imperial 
Crown,  also  proper.” 


A  whip  with  a  number  of  knotted  thongs  or 
tails.  The  number  of  such  thongs  is  generally 
mentioned. 
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SCRIP. 

SCROLL. 


SEA. 

SEAL. 

SEA  MONSTERS. 


A  pilgrim’s  haversack  or  wallet. 


Correctly  known  as  the  "  escroll,”  but  more 
commonly  termed  the  “scroll”;  it  holds  the 
motto  and  is  generally  placed  underneath  the 
shield.  In  many  Scottish  coats,  however,  it  is 
placed  over  the  crest.  Having  no  strict  form,  it 
lends  itself  (as  do  the  mantling  and  helmet)  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  artistic  designs.  Provided  that 
it  is  shown  as  a  thin  ribbon,  and  that  it  bears  the 
motto  legibly,  it  can  be  fashioned  into  almost  any 
shape.  It  can  be  twined  into  the  mantling,  or 
can  provide  a  footing  for  supporters  to  stand 
upon.  As  a  general  rule,  its  colour  is  white, 
shaded  with  grey,  and  having  its  underside  (seen 
where  the  ends  curl)  pink.  The  actual  lettering 
of  the  motto  looks  best  in  black,  though  there  is 
no  fixed  rule  as  to  this. 

In  several  cases  the  scroll  is  found  as  a  charge, 
and  is  then  shown  as  papyrus  in  the  conventional 
manner. 

The  sea,  though  generally  represented  by  wavy 
bars  of  blue  and  white  (“barry  wavy  azure  and 
argent”)  is  often  depicted  in  its  natural  form;  it 
is  then  blazoned,  as  a  rule,  “  waves  of  the  sea 
proper.”  Notable  examples  of  this  are  found  in 
the  crest  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  in  the  Arms  of  the 
City  of  Bristol  [Plate  XIII,  Fig.  2]. 

The  amphibian.  Is  drawn  true  to  nature. 
Examples  are  found  in  the  arms  of  Barons  Alver- 
stone  and  Rowallan,  and  Maclean  (Baronet),  where 
it  appears  as  a  supporter. 

Mythological  animals,  such  as  the  sea  ape,  sea 
bear,  sea  buU,  sea  cat,  sea  dog,  sea  dragon,  sea 
horse,  sea  Uon,  sea  stag,  have  tails  of  the  mermaid 
type  in  place  of  their  hindquarters  and  tails,  and 
have  webbed  feet  in  heu  of  claws  or  paws  on  the 
fore  feet.  The  sea  dog,  sea  horse,  and  sea  stag 
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SEA  MONSTERS 

{continued). 


SEAX. 


SEEDED. 

SEGREANT. 

SEJANT. 


have  a  row  of  finny  spikes  extending  from  the 
head  and  merging  into  the  tail,  though,  as  these 
creatures  have  no  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  is  correct  or  not. 


A  curved,  broad-bladed  sword,  having  a  notch 
in  its  back,  as  against  the  "  scimitar,”  which  has 
a  plain  curved  back.  [See  ”  Scimitar.”]  The  seax 
is  found  in  the  Arms  of  Middlesex  and  Essex. 


[See  "  Rose.”] 

Used  as  a  synonym  for,  and  in  place  of, 
“  rampant  ”  as  applied  to  the  griffin. 


The  sitting  position,  as  applied  to  animals.  The 
tail,  provided  it  appears  natural,  can  be  curved 
in  any  way  convenient  to  the  artist.  [See  upper 
illustration.]  When  the  fore  paws  are  raised  off 
the  ground,  the  term  is  “  sejant  erect.”  [See  lower 
illustration.]  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  between  "  sejant  erect  affrontee,”  and 
sejant  guardant  erect.”  In  the  former  instance,  the 
whole  body,  as  well  as  the  head,  faces  the  observer  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  head  alone  is  full-faced.  [See 
lower  illustration.] 


Synonym  for  “  powdered  ”  or  ”  sewn,”  i.e., 
semee-de-lis  signifies  powdered  or  strewn  with 
fleurs-de-lis  (as  shown  in  illustration).  The 
synonym  for  ‘‘  powdered  with  crosses-croslet  ”  is 
“  crusilly.” 
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SERPENT. 


SERRATED. 

SHAFTED. 


SHAKEFORE. 


SHAMROCK. 


This  reptile  is  generally  depicted  with  the 
mouth  open  and  tongue  showing,  and  is  most 
usually  found  knotted,  or,  as  it  is  heraldically 
termed,  “nowed.”  It  is  always  weU  to  adhere  to 
the  official  form  of  knot  which  is  shown  in  the 
figure.  Sometimes  the  serpent  is  found  coiled. 
This  reptile  is  symbohcal  of  medicine,  hence  its 
presence  in  the  “  Rod  of  .(Esculapius.” 


Toothed,  or  indented  with  triangular  incisions 
in  the  manner  of  a  saw. 

When  the  shafts  of  spears,  arrows,  and  similar 
weapons  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  heads 
of  those  weapons,  they  are  termed  “  shafted  ”  or, 
sable,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Similar  in  shape  to  the  Ecclesiastical  paU,  but 
it  does  not  touch  the  edges  of  the  shield  and  has 
no  fringes.  [See  also  "  Pall.”] 


To  aU  intents  and  purposes  a  “  trefoil  sHpped  ” 
[see  “  Trefoil.”]  There  is,  however,  a  tendency, 
particularly  in  Irish  coats,  to  show  the  shamrock 
with  its  indented  leaves  after  the  true  fashion. 
A  typical  example  is  found  in  the  illustration 
under  “  Ensigned  ”  which  shows  the  Badge  of 
Ireland,  while  types  of  the  “  four-leaved  ”  sham¬ 
rock  occur  in  the  crests  of  Hart  and  Murphy 
(Baronets). 


SHEAF. 
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(1)  Of  corn,  known  as  a  garb.  [See  “Garb.”] 

(2)  Of  arrows.  [Refer  to  “  Arrow.”] 

SHIELO. 

The  Shield,  which  bears  the  actual  arms,  should 
always  be  the  most  prominent  part  of  an  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  number  and  variety  of  different  shapes 
of  shield  is  legion,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  all  more  or 
less  follow  out  the  general  stereotyped  design  in 
that  they  resemble  an  inverted  triangle  with  the 
base  on  top  and  apex  pointing  downwards. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  expended  in  the 
drawing  of  the  shield.  Plate  XIV  at  the  end 
shows  several  examples,  drawn  both  by  compasses 
and  by  freehand.  [In  the  former  case  the  centres 
of  the  circles  are  shown  by  a  small  cross.] 

Always  be  careful  to  see  that  the  shield  will  take 
the  full  design  without  mutilating  the  latter. 
Thus,  Fig.  2  on  Plate  XIV  is  quite  suitable  for 
the  display  of  a  single  plain  coat  of  arms,  while 
it  requires  a  shield  like  No.  6  or  7  to  satisfactorily 
hold  either  an  impaled  or  quartered  coat. 

SHIP. 

Many  types  of  ship  can  be  found  in  Heraldry; 
The  ancient  ship  or  galley  is  fully  explained  under 
that  head.  Ships  in  full  sail  are  generally  depicted 
as  of  the  barque  class,  being  square-rigged.  The 
blazon  may,  however,  specify  whether  a  schooner 
or  other  vessel  is  intended. 

Take  care  that  the  pennons  and  flags  always 
fly  the  way  the  sails  belly  out,  i.e.,  that  of  the 
wind,  unless  the  blazon  distinctly  specifies  the 
contrary. 

SILVER. 

Argent,  or  white.  [See  “  Tinctures.”] 

SINISTER. 

if 

U 

K 

(/) 

Z 

uS 

w 

The  Heraldic  teiTn  for  left  or  left-hand  side,  as 
applied  to  position.  It  has  no  allusion  whatever 
to  our  present-day  adjective.  In  Heraldry  it  is 
the  right  hand  facing  the  observer,  as  a  shield 
would  be  borne  in  front  of  the  person.  [See 
also  "  Dexter.”] 

12 
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SIR. 

SLEDGE 

HAMMER. 

SLEEVE. 

SLEEVED. 

SLIPPED. 


SNARE. 

SOCIETIES’ 

ARMORIAL 

BEARINGS. 

SOVEREIGN’S 

ARMS. 

SOLEIL. 


SOMERSET 

HERALD. 

SPEAR. 


The  title  of  a  Baronet  or  Knight. 

In  form,  like  the  heavy  square-headed  black¬ 
smith's  implement. 

[See  “  Maunche,”  its  Heraldic  term.] 

Has  its  normal  meaning.  There  is,  peculiarly 
enough,  no  such  term  as  “  manched  ”  or 
“  maunched.” 


Applied  to  flowers,  tree-branches,  etc.,  when 
depicted  with  a  shred  of  stalk  remaining,  as  if 
they  had,  literally,  been  “  slipped  ”  from  the 
parent  branch.  [See  “  Ensigned  ”  and  “  Trefoil.”] 


[See  ‘‘  Serpent.”] 


These  are  depicted  with  an  Esquire’s  helmet, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Commoner’s  arms. 


[See  ”  Royal  Arms.”] 


Sun  (French). 


The  title  of  one  of  the  Officers  of  Arms  (Enghsh). 


As  a  rule,  blazoned  “tilting  spear.”  The  spear 
has  a  thick  shaft,  with  a  protected  grip  towards 
the  butt.  The  top  ring  of  this  protection  is  called 
the  vamplate  {a),  and  the  bottom  ring  the  burr  (b). 
A  sharp  point  is  always  depicted.  The  lance  has 
a  straight  shaft  and  no  protection  to  the  grip. 
[See  “  Javelin.”] 


SPHERE. 


[See  “  Globe.”] 
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SPHINX. 


A  fabulous  monster,  having  the  head  and  breasts 
of  a  woman  (with  the  head  draped  in  the  Egyptian 
fashion),  body  and  tail  of  a  lion,  and  occasionally 
the  wings  of  an  eagle.  As  a  rale,  it  is  fotmd  in  a 
“  couchant  ”  position. 


SPLENDOUR,  IN.  A  term  applied  to  the  sun.  [See  “  Sun.”] 


SPREAD 

EAGLE. 


As  a  rale,  is  understood  to  signify  ‘‘  an  eagle 
with  two  heads  displayed.”  [See  “  Eagle.”] 


SPRIG. 

SPRINGBOK. 


[See  “  Oak.’l 


This  animal  has  no  Heraldic  form  and  should 
be  drawn  true  to  nature.  It  is  found  in  coats  of 
arms  connected  with  South  Africa,  of  which 
Dominion  it  is  a  badge. 


SPRINGING. 


The  “  salient,”  or  jumping  position  as  applied 
to  beasts  of  chase.  [See  illustration  under  ”  Buck.”] 


SPUR. 


The  spur  is  a  common  charge  in  Scottish 
Heraldry,  and  is  shown  with  a  sharp-pointed 
rowel. 


SPUR  ROWEL.  Synonymous  with  a  “  mullet  pierced.” 

SQUIRREL.  The  squirrel  in  Heraldry  is  rarely  found  in  any 

other  position  than  that  of  "  sejant  ”  and,  as  a 
rule,  is  seen  cracking  a  nut. 
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STAFF, 

RAGGED. 

The  Ragged  Staff  is  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  crest  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  and  dates 
back  many  centuries.  Readers  of  Kingsley’s 
“  Last  of  the  Barons  ”  are  familiar  with  the  King¬ 
maker’s  famous  badge.  [See  "  Bear.”] 

STAFFORD 

KNOT. 

[See  ”  Knots.”] 

STAG. 

The  stag  is  a  very  common  charge  in  Heraldry, 
and  is  depicted  in  a  natural  fashion  with  antlers. 
Its  positions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  lion, 
tiger,  etc.,  but  different  names  are  used  to  blazon 
them. 

These  terms  are,  tripping  (or  passant)  [see 
illustrations  under  “  Hind,”  “  Reindeer,”  etc.] ;  in 
full  course  (or  courant) ;  at  gaze  (or  statant  guar- 
dant)  [see  illustration  under  “  At  gaze  ”] ;  lodged 
(or  couchant)  [see  illustration  under Lodged  ”] ; 
browsing ;  and  springing  [see  illustration  under 
”  Buck 

The  horns  are  known  as  “  attires,”  and,  as  a 
rule,  should  have  five  tynes  on  each. 

STALL  PLATES. 

Rectangular  plates  of  metal  fixed  above  the  stall 
of  a  Knight  (other  than  a  Knight  Bachelor)  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Order  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
which  bear  his  arms  emblazoned  in  full  enamelled 
colours. 

STANDARD. 

The  true  Heraldic  Standard  is  a  long,  narrow 
pennant,  with  a  gold  or  parti-coloured  fringe.  The 
space  near  the  staff  is,  as  a  rule,  occupied  with 
a  representation  of  the  owner’s  arms,  the  remainder 
of  the  flag  being  filled  with  repetitonsof  the  badge, 
or  of  the  badge  and  crest,  alternated  with  scrolls 
containing  the  motto. 

STAR. 

Stars  are  divided  into  two  classes,  “mullets”  and 
“  estoiles.”  [See  under  those  headings.]  The  Stars 
of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  will  be  foimd  dealt 
with  under  the  respective  Orders. 
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STAR  OF  INDIA,  TheT Insignia  included  in  Armorial  Bearings 
ORDER  OF  THE.  [see  “  Insignia  ”]  are: — 

(i)  The  Collar  of  gold,  composed  of  the  lotus 
of  India,  of  palm  branches  tied  together  in  saltire, 
of  the  united  red  and  white  rose, 
and  in  the  centre  an  Imperial 
Crown  ;  all  enamelled  in  their  proper 
colours  and  linked  together  by  gold 
chains  from  which ’"depends  under¬ 
neath  the  said  Imperial  Crown — 

(2)  The  Badge,  which  consists  of 
an  onyx  cameo  having  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria’s  Royal  effigy  there¬ 
on,  set  in  a  perforated  and  orna¬ 
mented  oval,  containing  the  motto 
of  the  Order  surmounted  by  a  star 
of  five  points,  aU  in  diamonds. 

(3)  The  Circlet  of  light  blue, 
tied  in  a  knot  (as  in  the  stars)  and 
bearing  the  motto  thereon  in  letters 
of  gold. 

Other  Insignia  not  included  in 
Armorial  Bearings  are— 

(4)  The  Stars,  which 
(a)  For  a  G.C.S.I.  is  composed 

of  rays  of  gold  issuing  from  a  centre, 
having  thereon  a  star  of  five  points  in  diamonds 
resting  upon  a  fight-blue  circular  riband,  tied  at 
the  ends  and  inscribed  with  the  motto  of  the 
Order,  "  Heaven’s  Light  our  Guide,”  also  in 
diamonds. 

{b)  For  a  K.C.S.I.  consists  of  rays  of  silver 
issuing  from  a  gold  centre,  having* thereon  a  silver 
star  of  five  points  resting  upon  a  light-blue 
enamelled  circular  ribbon,  tied  at  the  ends,  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  motto  of  the  Order  in  diamonds. 

{5)  The  Mantle,  worn  by  a  Knight  Grand  Cross, 
is  made  of  light-blue  satin  fined  with  white,  and 
fastened  with  a  cordon  of  white  silk  with  blue  and 
silver  tassels.  On  the  left  side  is  a  representation 
of  the  star  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order. 
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STARLING. 


When  occuring  in  Heraldry  representations  of 
the  starling  should  be  drawn  true  to  nature. 


Animals  when  standing  still  with  all  four  feet 
on  the  ground  are  said  to  be  “  statant.”  Animals 
of  the  deer  kind  are  never  termed  “  statant 
guardant,”  the  term  in  that  case  being  “  at  gaze.” 
[See  also  illustrations  under  “Antelope  (natural).”] 


STERN.  The  sterns  of  ships  are  often  found  as  charges 

in  coat  armour.  They  are  best  known,  however, 
as  ornaments  on  the  Naval  coronet.  [See  “  Naval 
Coronet.”] 


The  ordinary  article  of  equine  equipment. 
When  the  iron  alone  is  shown  it  is  described  as  a 
“  stirrup  iron,”  but  when  the  leather  is  shown, 
it  is  called  a  “  stirrup  and  leather.” 


Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the 
stork,  heron,  and  crane.  The  first  two,  as  far  as 
Heraldry  is  concerned,  are  almost  identical,  the 
second  mentioned  bird  having  three  or  more 
streamer-like  feathers  projecting  from  the  back  of 
the  head.  [Compare  illustrations  under  “  Heron  ” 
and  “  Crane.”] 


STREWED.  Has  its  normal  meaning — is  better  known  as 

semee.  [See  “  Semee.”] 

STRINGED.  Applied  to  the  cords  of  bows,  hunting-horns, 

harps,  etc.  [See  under  those  heads.] 


SUB- 

ORDINARIES. 


SUFFLUE. 

SUN. 


SUPPORTERS. 


SURCOAT. 


SURGEANT,  OR 
SURGIANT. 

SURMOUNTED. 
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The  sub-ordinaries  are  the  diminutives  of  the 
ordinaries  and  consist  of — the  Bordure,  Canton, 
Flanche,  Fret,  Gyron,  Inescutcheon,  Orle,  Pile, 
and  Pressure.  [See  each  under  its  separate  head.] 

An  alternative  term  for  the  clarion,  or  rest. 
[See  “  Clarion.”] 


The  rays  of  the  sun  are  always  alternately 
waved  and  straight — representing  light  and  heat. 
A  human  face  is  always  shown  on  the  disc. 
The  sun,  when  thus  depicted,  is  said  to  be  “  in 
splendour.” 


Human  figures  or  animals  borne  in  coat  armour 
by  certain  ranks  of  armigerous  persons,  viz.. 
Peers,  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  Orders  of  Knight¬ 
hood,  certain  Baronets,  and  others  to  whom 
special  hcense  has  been  granted.  They  should 
always  be  given  some  substantial  support  to  stand 
on,  such  as  the  ribbon  of  the  motto,  a  compart¬ 
ment,  etc.  ;  they  should  touch  the  shield  on  each 
side,  thus,  as  their  name  implies,  “supporting” 
it. 


A  sleeveless  coat,  which  was  embroidered  with 
the  arms  of  a  Knight  and  worn  by  him  over  his 
body  armour,  being  girded  round  the  waist  with 
the  sword  belt. 

The  rising  position  as  applied  to  birds. 

A  charge  which  has  another  charge  placed  upon 
it  is  said  to  be  "  surmounted  ”  by  that  second 
charge. 


SWALLOW. 


This  bird  should  always  be  drawn  true  to  nature. 
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SWAN.  The  swan  has  no  special  Heraldic  form,  but 

should  always  be  a  representation  of  the  actual 
bird. 


SWORD. 


The  difference,  as  far  as  Heraldry  is  concerned, 
between  the  sword  and  dagger  is  small.  The 
blade  of  the  former  should  be  as  long  as  the 
artistic  restrictions  will  allow,  while  the  point 
should  be  "  obtuse  ”  or  “  broad-angled.”  The 
blade  of  the  dagger  is  not  very  much  longer  than 
the  handle,  while  the  point  is  sharp — the  blade 
tapering  almost  from  the  hilt.  [See  “Dagger.”] 
The  actual  handle  is  termed  the  ”  grip,”  the 
knob  at  the  top  the  “pommel.”  The  "  hilt  ”  in¬ 
cludes  the  cross-piece  or  guard  and  the  grip. 


SYKES.  Heraldic  fountains,  when  they  occur  in  the  arms 

of  families  of  the  name  of  Sykes,  are  known  by  that 
name.  [See  “  Fountain.”] 


T 


TABARD.  The  coat  of  peculiar  shape,  worn  by  the  Officers 

of  Arms.  It  is  made  in  four  pieces — a  front,  back, 
and  two  flaps  or  cape-like  sleeves,  which  cover 
the  arms.  Those  worn  by  the  Officers  of  Arms 
bear  the  four  quarterings  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  on  each  piece.  The  shoulders  are 
tied  with  red  ribbons.  At  present  the  Heralds’ 
College,  Lyon,  and  Ulster  Office  patterns  are 
identical,  though  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Scottish  form  of  quartering  on  the  Lyon 
Office  tabards.  The  tabard  of  a  King  of  Arms  is 
of  velvet,  that  of  a  Herald  of  figured  silk,  while  a 
Pursuivant’s  is  made  of  damask. 


TAIL. 


TALBOT. 


TALENT. 

TALON. 


TARGE,  OR 
TARGET. 
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Animals’  tails  are  customarily  depicted  turned 
over  their  backs,  unless  the  blazon  specifically 
gives  another  position,  such  as  “  cowarded.”  Very 
often  a  good  effect  is  greatly  helped  by  tufting 
of  the  tail  and  curling  it  in  artistic  forms.  The 
length  of  the  tail  is  thereby  greatly  increased,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  cases  of  lions  rampant  and  statant. 
Pro\aded  that  the  tail  is  not  too  heavy,  and  that  the 
design  balances  fairly  well,  the  general  design  can 
be  left  to  the  artist’s  fancy. 


The  talbot  is,  of  course,  the  hound  of  ancient 
times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Heraldiy  did  duty 
for  the  genus  dog.  It  is  a  strong,  thick-set  dog, 
with  the  slobbering  jowl  and  big  flapping  ears  of 
the  bloodhound  and  the  powerful  hmbs  of  the 
mastiff.  The  tail  is  nearly  always  depicted  with 
a  semi-circular  curve  hke  that  of  the  foxhound. 


Synonym  for  “  bezant,”  or  ‘‘  roundle  or.” 


The  talons  on  birds’  and  monsters’  feet  are 
generally  four  in  number,  three  pointing  one  way 
and  the  fourth  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
term  “  armed  ”  does  not  apply  to  the  beak  alone, 
but  also  to  the  talons,  which,  of  course,  are  part 
of  the  fighting  equipment. 


The  circular  Scottish  fighting  shield.  Has  a 
boss  in  the  centre.  The  Roman  target  is  much 
of  the  same  description,  and  is  found  in  the" Arms 
of  Wiseman  (Baronet). 
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TASSEL. 


TASSELLED 

HAT. 


TASSETTS. 
TASS  VAIRY. 
TAU  CROSS. 


TAWNY. 


TEAL. 

TEA. 

TEA-PLANT. 

TELESCOPE. 

tennE.  1 

TEMNY.  j 

TENT. 


While  occasionally  found  as  a  charge,  tassels 
are  often  used  as  embellishments  on  mantling, 
and,  terminating  long  golden  ropes,  on  the  heads 
of  banners  and  standards.  They  are  always  of 
gold. 

Placed  over  the  escutcheons  of  Princes  and  High 
Ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Church.  [See  “Car¬ 
dinal,”  “  Archbishop,”  and  “  Bishop.”]  The  rank 
of  the  holder  is  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
tassels. 

The  armour  which  covered  the  thigh. 

Synonym  for  “  Potent  counter  potent.” 


A  cross  of  the  pecuhar  form  shown  in  the  figure. 
This  is  also  known  as  St.  Anthony’s  Cross,  and 
is  generally  blazoned  a  “  Cross  Tau.” 


Better  known  as  tenne  or  tenny ;  this  is  a  tawny 
yellow  colour.  [See  “  Tinctures.”] 

Should  be  drawn  true  to  nature. 

The  tea-plant,  naturally  a  more  or  less  recent 
innovation  in  Heraldry,  occurs  in  the  crest  of 
Lipton  (Baronet). 

Should  be  drawn  in  its  utilitarian  fashion. 

[See  “  Tinctures.”] 

Like  so  many  other  Heraldic  charges,  the  tent 
can  be  drawn  in  many  fashions.  An  example  will 
be  found  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  Lindsay 
(Baronet) . 
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TERRESTRIAL  [See  “  Globe.”] 

GLOBE. 

THIGH  BONE.  Should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  drawn  true  to  the 
laws  of  anatomy.  It  will  be  found  as  a  charge  in 
the  Arms  of  Paston-Cooper  (Baronet). 


THISTLE. 


Is  always  shown  in  Heraldry  as  in  the  sketch, 
with  two  leaves  attached  to  the  stalk  and  rising 
upon  each  side  of  the  ball  of  the  flower. 


TBGSTLE,  Known  as  “  The  Most  Ancient  and  Most  Noble 

ORDER  OF  THE.  Order  of  the  Thistle,”  and  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  King  Achaius,  this  Order  has  been 
twice  revived  and  re-established,  by 
King  James  II  in  1687  and  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1703.  The  actual  insignia  are — 

(1)  A  Collar,  consisting  of  thistles 
alternated  with  double  sprigs  of  rue 
in  saltire,  all  enamelled  in  their  proper 
colours,  and  linked  together  with 
chains  of  gold. 

From  one  of  the  thistles  hangs — 

(2)  The  Pendant,  a  golden  star  of 
eight  rays  of  gold  (known  as  a  glory), 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  figure  of 
St.  Andrew  enamelled  in  proper 
colours,  wearing  a  green  gown,  and 
purple  surcoat,  standing  on  a  green 
ground  and  holding  in  front  of  him 
his  cross  (of  white  enamel). 

[In  armorial  bearings  the  Collar 
surrounds  the  shield,  outside  a  circlet 
of  dark  green,  edged  with  gold,  and 
bearing,  in  gold  lettering,  the  motto 
"  Nemo  Me  Impune  Lacessit  ”  (“  No  one  touches 
me  with  impunity  ”).] 
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THISTLE. 
ORDER  OF  THE 

{continued). 


THOMAS, 

CROSS  OF  ST. 

THONG.  1 

THONGED.  ] 

THREE. 


THUNDER, 
CROSS  OF. 


(3)  The  Star,  which  consists  of  a  St.  Andrew’s 
Cross  of  chipped  silver  with  rays  emanating  from 
between  the  points  of  the  cross  ;  in  the  centre, 
upon  a  field  of  gold,  a  thistle  of  green,  heightened 
with  gold,  with  the  flower  of  a  reddish  tint,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  green,  edged  with  gold,  and 
bearing  in  gold  the  motto. 

(4)  The  Mantle  of  green  velvet  bound  with 
taffeta  and  tied  with  cords  and  tassels  of  green 
and  gold  ;  on  the  left  shoulder  is  a  representation 
of  the  Star  of  the  Order. 

(5)  The  Badge  or  Jewel  (of  gold  enamelled)  has 
on  one  side  the  image  of  St.  Andrew  with  the 
cross  before,  enamelled  as  above  described  or  cut 
in  stone,  and  on  the  back  enamelled  a  thistle, 
gold  and  green,  the  flower  reddish,  with  the 
before-mentioned  motto  round  it,  the  thistle  on 
an  enamelled  green  ground.  [It  is  worn  attached 
to  a  dark  green  ribbon  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
tied  under  the  right  arm.] 

(6)  The  Hat. 

[See  “  St.  Thomas.”] 

Has  its  usual  meaning  and  significance. 

Charges  are  often  encountered  in  threes,  and 
unless  otherwise  stated  the  custom  is  to  depict 
two  on  top,  and  one  underneath,  the  latter  being 
shghtly  larger  than  the  former.  As  a  rule,  when 
divided  by  a  bend,  the  blazon  specifies  whether 
they  are  placed  two  and  one  or  vice  versa. 


This  is  generally  depicted  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  flames  are  tongues  of  flame,  not 
pillars,  and  the  cross  has  no  wings.  Do  not  con¬ 
fuse  this  charge  with  the  thunderbolt. 


THUNDERBOLT. 


THYRSUS. 


TIARA. 


TIGER. 
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This  is  one  of  the  oldest  charges  in  Heraldry. 
Borne  of  old  by  the  Roman  legionaries  on  their 
shields,  it  is  shown  as  a  double  twisted  column 
of  flame,  having  four  rays  or  darts  of  lightning 
in  saltire  and  two  wings  joined  on  to  the  centre. 


A  mythical  emblem  carried  by  the  Satyrs, 
Bacchus,  and  other  gods  of  old  during  religious 
celebrations,  formed  of  a  rod,  terminated  at  one 
end  with  a  point  (a  prick  from  which  was  supposed 
to  cause  madness) ;  the  top  was  crowned  with 
alternatively  a  garland  of  vine  leaves,  ivy,  or  a  fir¬ 
cone. 

The  tiara  has  two  forms — 

(1)  The  Pope’s  crown,  consisting  of  a  labelled 
mitre,  topped  with  an  orb  and  crown  and  en¬ 
circled  with  three  coronets  ;  also  called  a  “  triple 
crown.” 

(2)  The  jewelled  hair  ornament.  This  latter 
rarely  occurs  in  English  Heraldry. 


There  are  two  varieties  of  tiger  in  Heraldry. 
The  first,  the  natural  striped  tiger,  is,  when 
intended  to  be  drawn  true  to  nature,  generally 
blazoned  a  “  Bengal  tiger.” 

The  second,  the  ”  Heraldic  Tyger,”  is  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ancient  Heraldic  artists  and  is  a 
beast  which  has  a  lion’s  body,  claws,  and  tufted 
tail,  wdth[a  short  tufted  mane,  while  the  head  has 
ears  of  the  wolf  type,  long  pointed  nose  and  jaws, 
with  the  former  terminating  in  a  peculiar  tusk. 
[See  illustration.] 

The  term  “tyger”  is  never  applied  to  the 
natural,  or  Bengal  tiger,  while  the  mythical  animal 
is  always  blazoned  with  the  adjective  ‘‘  Heraldic.” 
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TIGES  ET 

KKU  fLiXiES. 

Synonym  for  “  stalked  and  leaved.” 

TILTING 

SPEAR. 

A  tilting  spear  (which  in  practice  always  had 
a  blunted  point,  termed  the  Coronel)  is  invariably 
shown  in  Heraldry  with  a  sharp  point.  When 
broken,  the  lower  half  is  always  depicted.  [See 
also  ”  Spear.”] 

TIME. 

The  figure  of  Time  is  generally  represented  as 
an  old,  bearded,  bald  man.  He  has  wings,  is 
somewhat  scantily  draped,  and  carries  an  hour 
glass  and  scythe. 

TmCTUKES. 

Tinctures  is  the  Heraldic  term  for  what  the 
man  in  the  street  would  call  “  colours.”  Divided 
into  two  classes,  i.e.,  “  Metals,”  which  consist  of 
gold  or  yellow,  and  silver  or  white,  and  ”  Colours,” 
which  are  blue,  red,  green,  black,  and  purple;  the 
term  colours,  as  generally  used,  is  therefore  some¬ 
what  of  a  misnomer. 

The  general  rule  in  Heraldry  is  “  never  charge 
metal  on  metal,  or  colour  on  colour  ” — i.e.,  don’t 
put  a  golden  mullet  on  a  silver  field,  or  a  red 
chevron  on  a  green  ground.  Charge  colour  on 
metal  or  vice  versa.  There  are  instances,  of  course, 
where  this  rule  is  broken,  but  such  instances  are 
well-known,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  are 
understood  to  be  bad  Heraldry. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  charges 
when  painted  “  proper,”  or  in  their  natural 
colours,  are  exempt  from  this  ruling — i.e.,  should 
the  blazon  run — “  argent,  a  wasp  volant  proper,” 
the  insect  would  be  shown  in  its  black  and  yellow 
bars,  irrespective  of  the  rule. 

There  is  also  a  third  class,  for  which  see 
”  Furs.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  Heraldic  names 
of  the  tinctures,  their  abbreviations  and  synonyms, 
and  the  method  of  indicating  colour  by  shading 
in  black  line  work.  [”  Proper  ”  charges  must 
always  be  left  white  except  for  the  shading.] 
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TINCTURES 

[continued). 


Colour.  Heraldic  Term. 

Trick. 

French 

Synonym. 

Gold  or  yellow 

or 

or 

topaz. 

Silver  or  white 

argent 

arg. 

pearl. 

Red 

gules 

gu. 

ruby. 

Black 

sable 

sa. 

diamond. 

Blue 

azure 

az. 

sapphire. 

Green 

vert 

vt 

emerald. 

Purple 

purpure 

purp. 

amethyst. 

In  connection  with  the  shading  method  the 
following  notes  may  be  found  useful  : — 

(1)  Don’t  put  too  many  spots  to  indicate  or, 
and  don’t  crowd  these  spots. 

(2)  The  shading  of  the  shield  and  its  charges 
should  always  correspond  to  the  angle  at  which 
the  shield  is  placed,  and  that  on  the  crest  should 
accommodate  itself .  to  the  angle  of  the 
helmet — i.e.,  if  a  shield  is  shown  sloping  from  left 
to  right  [see  Plate  VII],  the  shading  for  gules 
would  run  straight  down  the  shield — that  is,  from 
left  to  right,  and  would  not  be  perpendicular, 
because,  if  the  latter  were  the  case,  when  the  shield 
was  raised  to  an  upright  position  the  shading 
would  run  at  an  angle  from  right  to  left  and  would 
indicate  purpure. 

(3)  The  method  very  frequently  adopted  nowa¬ 
days  is  not  to  show  the  colours  in  this  fashion, 
but  to  draw  in  outline,  showing  sable  in  solid 
black. 


Has  its  normal  meaning.  A  baton  tipped  or, 
would  have  tips  or  ferrules  of  gold. 


TIPPED. 
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TOAD. 

TOBACCO. 

TOISON  D’OR. 

TOMAHAWK. 

TOOTH. 

TOPAZ. 

TORCH. 

TORSE. 

TORTEAU. 

TOWER  AND 
SWORD. 


TOWER. 


A  rarely  found  charge ;  by  some  writers  supposed 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 

The  tobacco  plant  and  flowers,  drawn  true  to- 
nature,  occur  in  several  instances. 

The  golden  fleece  of  Grecian  legend.  [See 
“  Fleece.”] 

The  Indian  weapon. 

Animals’  teeth  are  generally  left  white. 


An  old  term,  used  by  French  Heralds,  to  signify 
gold,  or  or. 

Synonym  for  “brand.”  [See  Crest  of  Culme- 
Seymour  (Baronet),  Plate  IX,  Fig,  i.] 


[See  “  Wreath.”] 

A  red  sphere,  or  “  roundle  gules.”  Is  always 
shown  shaded  as  a  sphere.  [See  “  Roundle.”] 

A  Portuguese  MiUtary  Order.  As  this  was  a 
decoration  conferred  by  Royalty,  it  is,  presum¬ 
ably,  obsolete  now,  as  far  as  the  actual  Republic  is 
concerned. 


The  Tower  in  Heraldry  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Castle.  It  is  represented  like  the  chess- 
rook.  When  it  is  blazoned  as  ‘‘  triple-towered,” 
or  “  triple  turreted,”  the  tower  has  three  smaller 
towers  placed  on  the  battlements.  [See  illus¬ 
tration  under  “Turrets”].  “Masoned”  applies 
to  the  cement.  “  A  tower  or,  masoned  sable,” 
would  be  a  gold  tower  with  black  cement  lining 
or  pointing. 
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TOWN,  ARKS 
OF  A. 


TRANGLE. 


TRANSFIXED. 


TREE. 


TREFOIL. 


A 


TRESSURE. 


Are  shown,  as  a  rule,  with  an  Esquire’s  helmet. 
In  Scotland,  cities  are  given  that  of  a  Knight 
while  London  is  generally  allowed  a  Peer’s ;  again 
in  Ireland  a  helmet  is  not  usual  in  Borough  Arms, 
and  it  is  often  a  wise  policy  to  omit  it  as  well 
as  the  mantling  in  this  connection. 

The  diminutive  of  the  fesse.  Other  synonyms 
are  “bar”  and  “closet.” 


A  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between 
“  pierced  ”  and  “  transfixed.”  An  animal  pierced 
with  a  lance  has  the  head  of  the  weapon  embedded 
in  its  body,  whereas  if  transfixed  the  weapon  is 
shown  clean  through  it  with  the  head  protruding 
from  the  opposite  side.  [See  “  Pierced.”] 


Trees  are  very  common  charges,  and  are  de¬ 
picted  true  to  nature  and  to  the  best  of  the 
artist’s  abihty.  When  a  tree  is  blazoned  “eradi¬ 
cated,”  the  roots  are  shown.  As  a  rule,  the  blazon 
generally  specifies  the  tree  required,  whether  oak, 
fir,  maple,  etc. 


A  flower  of  three  petals.  Generally  shown  as 
having  three  circular  leaves  with  tips  issuing  from 
a  circular  centre.  When  shpped,  the  stalk  is  shown 
as  in  the  figure.  This  is  not  synonymous  with 
the  shamrock,  although,  in  Irish  coats,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  substitute  shamrocks  for  trefoils. 

The  double  inner  border  shown  in  the  figure. 
When  a  tressure  is  used  in  an  impaled  coat,  the 
tressure  does  not  run  down  the  fine  of  the  pale. 
Flory  counter-flory  signifies  that  the  tressure  is 
adorned  with  fleurs-de-hs  pointing  alternately 
inwards  and  outwards.  [See  “  Arms  of  Scotland.”] 
The  illustration  is  “a  double  tressure  flory  counter- 
flory  of  thistles.” 
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TRICK. 


TRICOLOUR. 


TRI¬ 

CORPORATE. 

TRIDENT. 

TRIPLE  CROWN. 

TRIPLE 

PLUME. 


TRIPPANT, 

OR  TRIPPING. 


TRITON. 

TRIUMPHAL 

CROWN. 

TROGODICE. 


The  official  method  of  depicting  a  coat  when 
colours  are  not  utilised.  The  Officers  of  Arms  do 
not  favour  the  shading  method  of  showing  colours 
and  metals,  but  prefer  drawing  in  outhne,  with  the 
tinctures  marked  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
sketch.  [See  “  Tinctures.”]  The  abbreviations 
are  :  arg.  (argent)  ;  gu.  (gules)  ;  az.  (azure)  ;  sa. 
(sable)  ;  purp.  (purpure) ;  vert  and  or  written  in 
full. 

The  French  National  flag  of  blue,  white,  and 
red.  The  bars  of  colour  run  vertically  (unlike  the 
flag  of  Holland),  and  the  blue  portion  is  always 
next  to  the  Standard  pole. 

Having  three  bodies  but  only  one  head. 

The  spear  usually  carried  by  Neptune. 

[See  “  Tiara.”] 

A  plume  having  three  rows  of  plumes  [see 
illustration  under  ”  Plume  ”.]  Do  not  confuse 
with  the  Badge  of  the  Heir-Apparent. 

The  Heraldic  term  for  passant,  or  walking,  as 
apphed  to  animals  of  the  deer  kind.  [See  illus¬ 
tration  under  “  Reindeer.”] 

[See  “  Neptune.”] 

A  crown  of  laurel. 


An  animal  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  illustration 
shows  a  trogodice’s  head. 
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TROWEL. 

Both  the  mason's  and  gardener’s  implements 
are  found. 

TRUE-LOVE 

KNOT. 

[See  "  Knot.”]  True-love  knots  are  often 
found  encircling  unmarried  ladies’  shields,  simply 
as  an  ornament. 

TRUMPET. 

The  Cavalry  musical  instrument.  Is  longer 
than  the  Infantry  bugle  (having  seven  notes  as 
against  the  latter’s  five). 

TRUNCATED, 
OR  TRUNKED. 

A  tree  is  truncated,  or  trunked,  of  a  certain 
tincture  when  that  tincture  is  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  branches. 

TRUNCHEON. 

A  short,  cylindrical  baton.  Used  as  insignia  of 
office  by  Marshals,  etc. 

TRUSSING. 

A  bird  of  the  eagle  or  falcon  type  preying  upon 
anything.  [See  Plate  III,  Fig.  i,  crest  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose — “  an  eagle,  wings  hovering  or, 
trussing  a  stork  on  its  back  proper.”] 

As  a  rule,  the  prey  is  depicted  crouching  on  the 
ground,  with  the  bird  perched  on  its  back. 

TUDOR  ROSE. 

A  double  rose,  having  a  white  centre  with  red 
petals,  or  vice  versa,  being  an  Heraldic  attempt  to 
conjoin  the  emblems  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster. 

TUPEED. 

A  term  applied  to  the  tufts  of  hair  on  the  tails 
and  limbs  of  animals. 

TULIP. 

The  natural  flower. 

TUN. 

A  barrel.  Is  generally  depicted  lying  on  its 
side. 

TURKEY. 

The  farmyard  bird.  When  drawn  with  its  tail 
fanned  out  it  is  termed  “  in  its  pride.”  [See  illus¬ 
tration  under  “  In  Pride.”] 
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TUBE’S  HEAD. 

TURNED. 


TURNED  UP. 

TURRETS. 


TT6ER, 

HERALDIC. 

TTNES. 


ULSTER 

BADGE. 


An  alternative  term  for  “  Savage’s  ”  or  "  Black¬ 
amoor’s  ”  head. 

Mantling,  when  folded  so  as  to  show  the  under¬ 
side  (which  is  always  either  silver  or  gold),  is  said 
to  be  “  turned  ”  of  that  metal. 

Has  its  normal  meaning  as  applied  to  the 
ermine  hning  on  Caps  of  Maintenance,  etc. 


Small  towers  placed  on  the  battlements  of  a 
tower  or  castle.  [See  "  Castle  ”  and  “  Tower.”] 
The  illustration  shows  "  a  tower  triple  turreted.” 


[See  "  Tiger.”] 

The  prongs  on  the  antlers  of  the  male  deer, 
stag,  etc.  If  not  stated,  the  number  shown  is 
generally  five. 


u 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  Baronets  other  than 
those  of  Nova  Scotian  creation.  It  consists  of  a 
small  silver  shield,  charged  with  a  sinister  hand 
erect  and  apaumee,  couped  at  the  wrist  gules.  It 
is  placed  on  the  escutcheon  in  such  a  position  as 
to  avoid  either  confusion  with  the  charges  or  the 
obliteration  of  any  essential  part  of  the  arms. 
[See  illustration  and  further  notes  under  ‘‘  Baro¬ 
net  ”  on  page  20.] 
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ULSTER  EING 
OF  ARMS. 

ULSTER 

OFFICE. 

undE,  undEe, 

OR  UNDY. 
UNGULED. 


UNICORN. 


UNICORN 

PURSUIVANT. 

UNIFOIL. 


UNION  JACK. 


UNIVERSITY 

ARMS. 


UPON. 
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The  Chief  Officer  of  Arms  in  Ireland.  His 
office  is  in  Dublin  Castle. 

Heraldic  office  for  Ireland. 

A  synonym  for  “  wavy.”  [See  under  that  adjec¬ 
tive.] 

An  adjective  appHed  to  the  hoofs  of  animals  to 
signify  that  they  are  of  a  different  tincture  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  Supporters  of  the  Arms  of  the  City  of  Bristol 
[Plate  XIII,  Fig.  2]  are  blazoned — “Two  unicorns 
sejant  or,  armed,  maned,  and  unguled  sable.” 

The  unicorn  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  mytho¬ 
logical  monsters.  It  has  the  head,  mane,  neck, 
and  body  of  the  horse,  the  legs  and  cloven  hoofs 
of  the  stag,  a  tufted  tail,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Uon,  and  one  straight  pointed  horn  growing  out 
of  the  forehead. 

It  is  found  in  the  usual  positions  apphcable  to 
animals — rampant,  passant,  guardant,  etc. 

Title  of  one  of  Scottish  Junior  Officers  of  Arms. 

A  rarely  found  charge,  consisting  of  a  flower  of 
one  petal  of  the  quatrefoil  and  trefoil  type. 

The  well-known  composite  flag  of  the  British 
Empire.  Consists  of  a  combination  of  the  Crosses 
of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick.  Care 
must  be  taken,  when  emblazoning  a  Union  Jack, 
to  ensure  that  the  crosses  in  the  design  are 
correctly  placed. 

So  far.  Universities  have  not  been  granted  crests, 
their  arms  consisting  simply  of  the  shield,  and,  in 
some  cases,  mottoes. 

Has  its  normal  meaning  when  used  in  an 
Heraldic  blazon. 
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UKCHIN. 

or 

URDY. 


URINANT. 


VAIR. 


An  alternative  term  for  Hedgehog. 


A  term  used  to  signify  pointed  or  serrated.  It 
is  hard  to  explain  the  difference  between  urd6e 
and  fitch^e — the  former  seeming  to  signify  a  blunt 
point,  and  the  latter  a  sharp  point. 


A  fish  swimming,  or  diving,  head  downwards, 
with  the  beUy  facing  the  sinister  side  of  the 
escutcheon.  Fish  can  be  “  urinant  embowed.” 
[See  “  Embowed.”] 


V 

Vair  is  one  of  the  furs,  and  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  number  of  animals’  skins  stitched  together 
head  by  tail.  Unless  otherwise  blazoned,  vair  is 
of  the  design  illustrated  in  the  figure  {a),  argent  and 
azure  being  the  tinctures  understood.  [The  black 
portions  of  the  illustration  show  the  arrangement 
of  the  azure  panes  or  pieces.] 

The  other  varieties  of  vair  shown  are — 

(b)  Vair  ancient. 

(c)  ,,  counter. 

(d)  „  in  pale. 

(e)  ,,  in  point. 

(/)  ,.  potent. 

Vair  which  is  composed  of  larger  panes  than  the 
ordinary  is  known  as  “  gros-vair,”  while  the 
opposite — panes  smaller  than  the  average,  arranged 
either  in  six  rows  or  more — is  called  “menu- 
vair.” 
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vAm 

[Continued.) 


vair£e. 


VALLERY 

CROWN. 


VAMBRACED. 


VAMPLATE. 

VANE. 

VANNET,  OR 
VAlfNOT. 

VEINED. 
VERDON  KNOT. 
VERT. 


[See  also  “  Menu  of  Vair.”] 


Vairee  signifies  that  a  field  is  divided  up  in  the 
vair  fashion,  but  any  two  tinctures  may  be  used, 
These  should  always  be  mentioned  in  the  blazon. 


A  crown  with  “  vair  ”-hke  spikes.  [See 
illustration.]  Five  or  more  spikes  should  be 
shown. 


Always  apphed  to  an  arm,  and  signifies  that 
the  arm  is  entirely  covered  with  armour. 

[See  “  Spear.”] 

[See  ”  Weathercock.”] 

An  escallop  without  the  two  projecting  ears. 
[See  “  Nerved.”] 

Synonym  for  ‘‘  Harington  ”  knot.  [See  “  Knot.”] 

Green.  [See  "  Tinctures.”] 

The  rings  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  thongs 
or  jesses,  of  a  hawk. 


VERVELS. 
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VESTED.  Synonym  for  “  clothed.” 


VICTORIA 

CROSS. 


The  Victoria  Cross,  perhaps  the  most  prized 
distinction  in  the  British  Empire,  was  instituted 
in  1856,  for  the  purpose  of  signalizing  special 
individual  acts  of  bravery. 

The  badge  is  a  bronze  cross  pattee  with  the 
Royal  Crown  in  the  centre,  and  underneath  a 
scroll  bearing  the  inscription  “  For  Valour.” 
Additional  acts  of  bravery  are  recorded  by  extra 
bars  affixed  to  the  ribbon  which  suspends  the 
cross. 

The  ribbon  is  dark  red  for  the  Army,  andjnavy 
blue  for  the  Navy. 

It  may  be  suspended  under  the  shield  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
medals  and  decorations. 


VICTORIAN 

ORDER, 

ROYAL. 


Instituted  by  H.M.  Queen  Victoria,  Empress 
of  India,  April  21st,  1896.  The  Order  consists  of  the 
Sovereign,  Ordinary  Members,  and  such  Honorary 
Members  as  the  Sovereign  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  the  members 
being  divided  into  five  classes,  and 
designated  respectively  :  (i)  Knights 
Grand  Cross,  (2)  Knights  Comman¬ 
ders,  (3)  Commanders,  {4)  Members 
of  the  Fourth  Class,  and  (5)  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fifth  Class. 

The  Insignia  included  in  Armorial 
Bearings  [see  “  Insignia  ”]  are — 

(i)  The  Collar,  of  gold,  composed 
of  octagonal  pieces  and  oblong  per¬ 
forated  and  ornamental  frames  alter¬ 
nately,  finked  together  with  gold  ; 
the  said  pieces  edged  and  jewelled 
with  a  carbuncle,  and  the  said 
frames  are  of  gold,  each  containing 
a  portion  of  the  inscription,  “Vic¬ 
toria _ Britt.  Reg .  Def. 

Fid . Ind.  Imp,”  in  letters  of  white  enamel ;  in 

the  centre  of  the  collar,  within  a  perforated  and 


AND  BADGE. 
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7ICT0BIAN 

ORDER, 

ROYAL. 

{continued). 


ornamental  frame  of  gold,  is  an  octagonal  piece, 
enamelled  blue,  edged  with  red,  and  charged  with 
a  white  saltire,  thereon  a  gold  medallion  of  Her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria’s  effigy  from  which 
hangs — 

(2)  The  Badge,  which  for  Knights  Grand  Cross 
consists  of  a  white  enamelled  Maltese  Cross  of 
eight  points  ;  on  an  oval  centre  of  crimson  enamel 
the  Royal  and  Imperial  cypher  in  gold,  within  a 
blue  enamelled  circle,  thereon  the  motto  of  the 
Order,  namely,  “  Victoria,”  in  letters  of  gold, 
the  circle  being  surmounted  by  an  Imperial  Crown 
enamelled  in  proper  colours.  When  detached  from 
the  collar  it  is  worn  over  the  right  shoulder,  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  dark-blue  ribbon  with  a  narrow 
edge  either  side  of  three  stripes — red,  white,  and 
red — of  the  breadth  of  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters,  passing  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
left  side. 

The  Knights  Commanders  wear  around  their 
necks  a  ribbon  of  the  same  colours  as  that  of  the 
Knights  Grand  Cross,  of  the  breadth  of  one  inch 
and  three-quarters,  and  pendant  therefrom  the 
badge,  which  is  of  the  same  pattern  as,  but  of 
smaller  size  than,  that  of  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross. 

The  Commanders  wear  around  their  necks  the 
hke  riband  and  badge  as  that  appointed  for  the 
Knights  Commanders,  wear  the  star. 

The  Members  of  the  Fourth  Class  wear  a  badge 
of  the  same  form  and  appearance  as  that  appointed 
for  the  Commanders,  but  of  smaller  size,  pendant 
from  a  ribbon  of  the  same  colours,  of  the  breadth 
of  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  attached  from  the  left 
breast. 

The  Members  of  the  Fifth  Class  wear,  from  the 
left  breast,  the  same  riband  and  badge  as  that 
appointed  for  the  Fourth  Class,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  cross  is  of  frosted  silver  instead  of 
white  enamel.  The  Insignia  is  not  returnable  at 
death. 

The  Circlet  of  the  Order,  which  surrounds  the 
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VICTORIAN 

ORDER, 

ROYAL. 

{continued). 


VIGILANCE. 


VISCOUNT. 


VISCOUNT’S 

CORONET. 


shields  of  Knights  Grand  Cross,  Knights  Com¬ 
mander,  and  Commanders,  is  of  dark  blue,  edged 
with  gold,  and  carrying  in  gold  lettering  the  motto 
"  Victoria.” 

Other  Insignia  are  : — 

The  Stars,  which  for  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
consists  of  a  silver  chipped  star  of  eight  points ; 
in  the  centre  a  representation  of  the  Badge  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Order,  and  for  a  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  is  composed  of  a  Maltese  Cross  in  silver, 
with  smaller  rays  issuing  from  the  centre  between 
the  angles  of  the  cross  ;  in  the  centre  the  badge  of 
the  Order  as  before  described,  with  the  cross  in 
frosted  silver  instead  of  white  enamel. 

The  Mantle,  worn  by  a  G.C.V.O.,  is  of  dark 
blue  satin,  edged  with  red  satin,  two  inches  in 
width,  the  edging  of  the  collar  being  half  an  inch 
wide,  hned  with  white  silk,  the  mantle  being 
fastened  by  a  cordon  of  dark  blue  silk  and  gold, 
having  two  dark-blue  silk  and  gold  tassels  attached 
thereto  ;  on  the  left  side  of  the  mantle  is  embroi¬ 
dered  a  representation  of  the  star  of  a  G.C.V.O. 


A  crane  “  in  (or  with)  its  vigilance  ”  is  depicted 
standing  on  one  leg,  clasping  in  the  talons  of  the 
other  foot  a  stone. 


A  Viscount’s  arms  are  depicted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  Peers,  with  the  coronet  of 
rank  inserted. 


A  gold,  chased  circlet,  with  sixteen  equal  sized 
silver  balls  upon  its  rim.  Thus  nine  balls  should 
always  be  shown  in  an  illustration.  [NEVER 
depict  seven  balls.  This  number,  very  often 
shown,  is  incorrect.] 
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VISOR. 

VIZOR. 


VOIDED. 


VOIDER. 

VOLANT. 


VOLUTED. 

VOMITING. 

VULNED. 


The  front  of  the  helmet  which  protects  the  eyes, 
and  can  be  pushed  up  and  down  at  will.  The 
visored  helmet  is  only  used  for  Baronets  and 
Knights,  and  Esquires.  In  the  latter  it  is  shown 
in  profile  facing  the  dexter  and  closed  ;  in  the 
former  it  is  affrontee  and  the  visor  is  open. 


A  charge  is  voided  when  the  centre  is  cut  out 
and  only  a  framework  left  round  the  edge. 


A  rarely  used  alternative  term  for  “flanche.” 


Synonym  for  "  flying.”  The  illustration  shows 
a  dove  volant. 


Columns  are  voluted  when  spirally  curved. 

Has  its  normal,  unpleasant  meaning. 

Wounded.  A  wound  is  shown  by  a  blotch  of 
red  and  two  or  three  drops  of  blood  falhng  there¬ 
from. 

When  an  animal  is  vulned  with  a  spear  or  lance, 
the  weapon  should  be  shown  sticking  into  the 
body,  and  not  thrust  right  through.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  termed  “  transfixed.” 
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WAEE’S  ENOl. 

WALES. 

WALL. 

WALLET,  OB 
SCRIP. 

WALNUT  TREE. 
WAR  CRT. 

WAR  MEDALS. 


WATER. 


W 

See  “  Knots.”]  This  peculiar  shaped  knot  is 
the  crest  of  the  Wake  family. 

The  Arms  of  Wales  are  “  Quarterly,  or  and 
gules,  four  hons  passant  guardant  counter- 
changed,”  and  are  borne  on  an  escutcheon  in  the 
centre  of  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Badge,  ”  on  a  mount  vert,  a  dragon  passant 
gules,”  will  be  found  illustrated  under  “  Badge.” 

Should  be  shown  constructed  of  masonry,  but 
NOT  embattled  unless  “  wall  embattled  ”  is  given 
in  the  blazon. 

A  pocket,  or  bag,  formerly  carried  by  pilgrims. 
It  is  shaped  very  like  the  lady’s  handbag  or 
reticule  of  to-day,  and  is  embroidered  with  tassels 
which  hang  from  beneath  its  lower  edge. 

Should  be  depicted  true  to  nature. 

The  war  cry  is  very  often  used  as  a  motto,  i.e., 
in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  his  motto  is 
founded  on  the  old  war  cry  of  the  FitzGeralds — 
“  Crom-a-boo,”  or  "  Crom  to  Victory.” 

These  may  be  depicted  hanging  by  their  ribbons 
beneath  the  shield  of  their  owner,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  badges  of  an  Order  [see  “  Insignia.”]  The 
senior,  or  oldest  war  medal  to  the  dexter,  the 
others  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  be  worn 
on  the  breast. 

Water  is  often  represented  by  wavy  bars,  or 
“  barry  wavy  ”  of  blue  and  white  (or  silver).  [See 
"  Fountain.”]  When  blazoned  as  “  proper  ”  it 
must  be  represented  to  the  best  of  the  artist’s 
abihty  as  water. 


WATER 

BOUGET. 


WATTLED. 


WAVES  OP 
THE  SEA. 

WAVY. 


WAVY  SWORD. 

WEASEL. 

WEATHER 

COCK. 

WHEAT. 
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Always  found  in  pairs,  representing  the  bags 
or  buckets  in  which  water  was  conveyed,  united 
by  the  wooden  piece  passing  over  the  shoulders, 
and  enabling  them  to  be  carried. 


When  the  wattles  or  gills  of  a  cock  or  cockatrice 
are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  its  body, 
it  is  termed  "  wattled.” 

Some  charges,  such  as  ships,  are  depicted 
“  floating  in  waves  of  the  sea  proper.”  The  sea 
must  be  as  natural  as  possible. 


Has  its  natural  meaning,  charges  such  as  the 
fesse,  pale,  etc.,  when  depicted  wavy  are  shown 
as  in  the  illustration.  This  term  is  synonymous 
with  “  undy  ”  or  “  undee.” 


A  sword  with  a  wavy  blade,  hke  the  Malay 
kris.  [See  “  Flaming  Sword.”] 

The  small  verminous  animal,  alwaj^s  drawn  true 
to  nature. 

This  charge,  known  also  as  a  vane,  may  be 
designed  to  suit  the  artist’s  fancy. 

The  grain  plant,  is  found  in  sheaves  [see 
”  Garb,”],  or  as  single  ears. 


WHEATSHEAF. 


[See  ”  Garb.”] 
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WHEEL, 

CATHERINE. 

WHIP. 


WHIRLPOOL. 


WHITE. 


WHITE 

ENSIGN. 


WILD  MAN. 

WINDSOR 

HERALD. 

WINGED. 

WINGS. 


WINGS 
CONJOINED 
IN  LURE. 

WITHIN. 


[See  “  Catherine  Wheel.”] 

The  common  one-thong  whip,  a  somewhat 
unusual  charge,  is  found  in  the  Arms  of 
Bo  reel  (Baronet).  As  a  rule,  a  whip  of  several 
knotted  tails  is  blazoned  a  "  scourge.” 


Known  alternatively  as  a  ”  gurges,”  this  charge  is 
depicted  in  two  ways — ^as  an  endless  spiral,  or  as 
a  number  of  concentric  rings,  one  within  the  other. 
The  whirlpool  always  fills  the  entire  field  it 
occupies. 


One  of  the  metals ;  is  always  blazoned  as  argent, 
or  silver.  [See  “  Tinctures.”]  In  one  case,  how¬ 
ever,  white  is  always  shown  [see  "  Label”]. 

The  flag  of  the  Royal  Navy — argent,  a  cross 
gules,  in  the  first  quarter  the  flag  of  the  Union 
(or  Union  Jack). 

Generally  used  as  a  term  for  “  naked  savage.” 
[See  Chapter  III,  page  67.] 

The  title  of  one  of  the  Officers  of  Arms  (English). 

Literally,  having  wings. 

As  a  rule,  wings  in  Heraldry  are  always  of  the 
eagle  type,  and  unless  blazoned  as  inverted, 
shown  with  their  tips  pointing  upwards. 


[See  ”  In  Lure.”] 


Has  its  normal  meaning — e.g.,  “  all  within  a 
bordure  ”  signifies  that  all  the  charges  are  depicted 
surrounded  by  a  bordure. 
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WOLF. 


The  wolf  is  a  very  common  charge  in  Heraldry, 
and,  like  other  animals,  is  found  in  the  usual 
positions — rampant,  statant,  passant,  etc.  It 
should  be  a  natural  representation  of  the  actual 
beast. 


WOLF 

HOUND. 


The  wolf  hound  should  be  depicted  as  the  long, 
gaunt,  hairy  dog  of  the  Irish  type. 


WOMAN. 


[See  Chapter  III,  page  6.]  on  the  "  Human 
Figure.”] 


WOOD. 


A  wood  in  Heraldry  is  represented  by  a  group 
of  five  or  more  trees. 


WREATH.  Can  be  either  straight  or  curved  to  suit  the 

design.  Six  sections  should  always  be  shown — 
in  fact,  the  wreath  generally  looks  like  a  rope 
(showing  the  twisted  strands).  These  sections  are 
composed  of  alternately  metal  and  colour,  the 
tinctures  of  the  field  and  the  chief  charge  thereon 
being  used.  In  achievements  where  two  crests 
are  bom,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  utihse  the  chief 
colour  and  tincture  of  the  secondary  quartering 
for  the  wreath  and  manthng  of  the  second  crest. 
The  metal  should  always  form  the  dexter  section, 
so  that  the  other  end  of  the  wreath  is  tinted  with 
the,  colour. 

NEVER  use  a  wreath  where  the  crest  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  issuant  from  either  a  chapeau  or  cap  of 
maintenance.  It  is  also  hardly  correct  to  emblazon 
a  wreath  underneath  a  crest  coronet,  unless  the 
official  blazon  expressly  gives  “  on  a  wreath  of 
the  colours.” 

When  the  wreath  is  depicted  “  in  plan  ”  (or 
as  a  circlet)  it  is  known  as  a  “chaplet.” 
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WREATHED. 


WYVERN. 


TEXiIiOV7. 

YORK  HERALD. 
TORE,  ROSE  OF. 


ZULE. 


When  animals  or  men  are  wreathed  round  the 
neck,  etc.,  the  wreaths  are  df  laurel,  unless  the 
blazon  states  anything  to  the  contrary.  When 
wreathed  “  argent  and  azure,”  etc.,  is  found,  it 
should  be  depicted  as  in  the  illustration  given 
under  "  Moor’s  head.” 

The  wyvem  is  another  of  those  mythological 
animals  of  which  Heraldry  is  so  fond.  The  upper 
part  and  forelegs  are  those  of  the  dragon,  while 
the  body  curls  away  into  a  barb-pointed  tail. 
Bat’s  or  dragon’s  wings  grow  from  the  shoulders. 

As  a  rale,  the  wyvem  rests  upon  its  fore-claws 
and  tail  (which  is  usually  curved  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  illustration)  ;  but  when  erect,  or 
doing  duty  as  a  supporter,  it  will  be  found 
balancing  itself  on  its  tail  with  its  legs  in  the  air, 
or  holding  a  shield.  Again,  in  the  latter  case,  at 
the  artist’s  discretion,  one  leg  may  rest  on  the 
ground  and  the  other  hold  the  shield.  [See 
Plate  VI,  Fig.  i.] 


Y 

Or,  or  gold.  [See  ”  Tinctures.”] 

The  title  of  one  of  the  Officers  of  Arms  (EngUsh) . 
A  white  rose.  [See  "  Tudor  Rose.”] 


z 

A  chess  rook.  [See  “  Chess  Rook.”] 

Found  as  a  Supporter  in  the  arms  of  Lord  Loch. 
[See  Chapter  III,  page  5.] 
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PLATE  I. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ROYAL  ARMS. 


THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  THE  REIGNING 
SOVEREIGN. 


FOUR  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
CRAWFORD. 


Arms — Quarterly  :  ist  and  4th  gules,  a  fesse  cheeky  argent  and 
azure,  Lindsay  ;  2nd  and  3rd  or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  debruised  of 
a  ribbon  in  bend  sable,  Abernethy.  Crest — Out  of  an  antique  ducal 
coronet  a  swan’s  neck  and  wings  proper.  Supporters — Two  lions 
rampant  guardant  gules. 


PLATE  IT 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  SAME  COAT  OF  ARMS  DEPICTED 
BY  FOUR  DIFFERENT  ARTISTS. 


By  graham  JOHNSTON.  By  GEORGE  SCRUBY. 


By  J.  BLAKE  BOURKE. 


By  V.  WHEELER  HOLOHAN. 


FIG.  1.— DUKE  OF  MONTROSE. 


Arms. — Quarterly  :  ist  and  4th  or,  on  a  chief  sable  three  escallops 
of  the  field,  Graham  ;  2nd  and  3rd  argent,  three  roses  gules,  barbed  and 
seeded  proper,  Montrose.  Crest — An  eagle,  wings  hovering  or,  preying 
on  a  stork  on  its  back  proper.  Supporters — Two  storks  argent, 
beaked  and  membered  gules. 


FIG.  2.— DUKE  OF  ATHOLL. 

Arms — Quarterly  :  ist  grand  quarter  counterquartered  ;  1st  and 
4th  paly  of  six  or  and  sable,  A  tholl ;  2nd  and  3rd  or,  a  fesse  cheeky 
azure  and  argent,  Stewart ;  2nd  grand  quarter  azure,  three  mullets 
argent,  within  a  double  treasure  flory  counterflory  or,  Murray  ;  3rd 
grand  quarter  counterquartered  ;  ist  argent,  on  a  bend  azure,  three 
bucks’  heads  cabossed  or,  Stanley  ;  2nd  gules,  three  legs  in  armour 
proper,  garnished  and  spurred  or,  flexed  and  conjoined  in  triangle 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  Lord  thereof  ; 
3rd  or,  on  a  chief  indented  azure,  three  plates,  Latham  ;  4th  gules, 
two  hons  passant  in  pale  argent,  armed  and  langed  azure.  Strange  ;  4tli 
grand  quarter  counterquartered  ;  ist  and  4th  or,  a  hon  rampant  azure, 
armed  and  langed  gules  ;  2nd  and  3rd  azure,  five  fusils  in  fesse  or, 
Percy.  Crest — A  demi-savage  proper  wreathed  about  the  temples 
and  waist,  his  arms  extended,  and  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  dagger, 
and  in  the  left  a  key,  all  proper.  Supporters — Dexter,  a  savage  proper, 
wreathed  about  the  temples  and  loins,  his  feet  in  fetters,  the  chain 
held  in  his  right  hand  proper  ;  sinister,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  armed  and 
langued  azure,  gorged  with  a  plain  collar  of  the  last,  charged  with  three 
muUets  argent. 


FIG.  3.— DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

Arms — Argent :  a  saltire  gules.  Crest — A  monkey  statant  proper, 
environed  round  the  loins  and  chained  or.  Supporters — Two  mon¬ 
keys  proper,  environed  round  the  loins  and  chained  or. 


FIG.  4.— DUKE  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 

Arms — Quarterly  ;  ist  and  4th  grand  quarters  the  Royal  Arms  of 
King  Charles  II,  ist  and  4th  France  and  England,  quarterly  ;  2nd 
Scotland  ;  3rd  Ireland  ;  the  whole  debruised  by  a  baton  sinister  gules, 
charged  with  three  roses  argent,  2nd  and  3rd  grand  quarters  quarterly 
gules  and  or,  in  the  ist  quarter  a  mullet  argent,  De  Vere.  Crest — On  a 
chapeau  gules,  turned  up  ermine,  a  lion  statant  guardant  or,  ducally 
crowned  per  pale  azure  and  gules,  and  gorged  with  a  plain  collar  gules, 
charged  with  three  roses  argent.  Supporters — Dexter,  an  antelope 
argent,  armed  and  unguled  or  ;  sinister,  a  greyhound  argent,  each 
collared  as  the  crest. 


PLATE  III 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  DUKES. 


3.— LEINSTER. 


4.— ST.  ALBANS, 


FIG.  I.— MARQUESS  OF  ABERGAVENNY. 

Arms — Gules  :  a  saltire  argent,  charged  with  a  rose  of  the  field. 
Crest — -Out  of  a  ducal  crown  a  bull's  head  proper,  charged  with  a 
rose  gules.  Supporters — ^Two  bulls,  argent,  pied  sable,  armed, 
unguled,  collared  and  chained  or,  the  latter  terminating  in  staples. 

Badges — On  the  dexter  a  rose  gules,  barbed  vert,  seeded  or ;  on 
the  sinister  a  portcuUis  chained  or. 


FIG.  2.— MARQUESS  OF  TWEEDDALE. 

Arms — Quarterly  :  ist  and  4th  argent,  three  inescutcheons  gules. 
Hay ;  2nd  gules,  three  bars  ermine,  Gifford  of  Yester ;  3rd  azure, 
three  cinquefoils  argent,  Fraser.  Crest — A  goat’s  head  erased  argent, 
horned  or.  Supporters  :  Two  bucks  proper,  attired  or,  collared  azure, 
the  collars  charged  with  three  cinquefoils  argent. 


FIG.  3.— MARQUESS  OF  BRISTOL. 

Arms — Gules  :  on  a  bend  argent,  three  trefoils,  shpped  vert.  Crest — 
An  ounce  passant  sable,  spotted,  ducally  collared,  and  chain  reflexed 
over  the  back  or,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a  trefoil  slipped  vert. 
Supporters — Two  ounces  sable,  spotted,  ducally  collared,  and  chains 
reflexed  over  the  backs  or. 


FIG.  4.— MARQUESS  OF  BREADALBANE. 

Arms — Quarterly  :  ist  and  4th  gyronny  of  eight  or  and  sable, 
Campbell ;  2nd  argent,  a  lymphad  with  sails  unfurled  and  oars  in 
action  sable.  Lorn  ;  3rd  or,  a  fesse  cheeky  azure  and  argent,  Stewart  of 
Lorn.  Crest — ^A  boar’s  head  erased  proper.  Supporters — Two 
stags  proper,  attired  and  unguled  or. 


PLATE  IV. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  MARQUESSES. 


FIG.  I.— EARL  OF  DALHOUSIE. 


Arms — Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  sable,  beaked  and  membered 
gules.  Crest — An  unicorn’s  head,  couped  at  the  neck  argent,  armed, 
maned,  and  tufted  or.  Supporters — Dexter,  a  grif&n  argent ;  sinister, 
a  greyhound  argent,  gorged  with  a  collar  gules,  charged  with  three 
escallops  of  the  first. 


FIG.  2.— EARL  OF  DUNMORE. 

Arms — Quarterly  of  six  :  ist  azure,  three  muUets  argent,  within 
a  double  tressure,  florj^  counterflory,  or,  Murray  ;  2nd  or,  a  fesse  cheeky 
azure  and  argent,  Stewart ;  3rd  p^y  of  six,  or  and  sable,  A  tholl ;  4th, 
argent,  on  a  bend  azure,  three  bucks’  heads  cabossed  or,  Stanley  ; 
5th,  three  human  legs  in  armour  conjoined  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
and  flexed  in  triangle  proper,  garnished  or,  Man  ;  6th  gules,  two  hons 
passant  argent.  Strange.  Crest — A  demi-savage,  wreathed  about  the 
temples  and  waist,  his  arms  extended,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  sword  and  in  the  left  a  key,  all  proper.  Supporters  :  Dexter,  a  lion 
gules,  gorged  with  a  plain  collar  azure,  charged  with  three  mullets  argent ; 
sinister,  a  savage  proper,  wreathed  about  the  temples  and  loins  with 
oak,  his  feet  in  fetters,  the  chain  held  in  his  left  hand. 


FIG.  3.— EARL  OF  LICHFIELD. 

Arms — Quarterly  :  ist  argent,  three  bends  engrailed  and  in  the 
sinister  chief  point  a  crescent  gules,  Anson  ;  2nd  ermine,  three  cats- 
a-mountain  passant  guardant,  in  pale  sable,  A  dams  ;  3rd  azure,  three 
salmon  naiant  in  pale,  per  pale  or  and  argent,  Sambrooke  ;  4th  sable, 
a  bend  or,  between  three  spears’  heads  argent.  Carrier.  Crests — 
ist,  on  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  spear’s  head 
proper  ;  2nd,  a  greyhound’s  head  erased  ermines,  gorged  with  a  coUar. 
double  gemelle  or.  Supporters — Dexter,  a  sea-horse  ;  sinister,  a  hon 
guardant,  both  proper  and  each  gorged  with  a  collar  double  gemelle  or. 


FIG.  4.— EARL  OF  DURHAM. 

Arms — Quarterly  :  ist  sable,  a  fesse  between  three  lambs  passant 
argent  Lambton  ;  2nd  argent,  a  fesse  gules,  between  three  popinjays 
vert,  collared  gules,  Lumley  ;  3rd  argent,  an  escutcheon  sable,  within 
an  orle  of  eight  cinquefoils  gules,  Hedworth  ;  4th  argent,  three  cinquefoils 
gules,  D’Arcy.  Crest — A  ram’s  head  argent  affronte,  horns  sable, 
Supporters — Two  hons,  the  dexter  gules,  the  sinister  azure,  each 
ducally  gorged  or,  and  supporting  a  flagstaff  proper,  and  therefrom 
flowing  a  banner  azure,  the  dexter  charged  with  a  cross  patonce  and  the 
sinister  with  a  lion  passant  guardant  or. 


PLATE  V. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  EARLS. 


3— LICHFIELD. 


4.— DURHAM, 


FIG.  I.— VISCOUNT  ARBUTHNOT. 


Arms — Azure,  a  crescent  between  three  mullets  argent.  Crest — 
A  peacock’s  head,  couped  at  the  neck,  proper.  Supporters — Two 
wyvems,  wings  elevated,  tails  nowed  vert,  and  vomiting  flames  proper. 


FIG.  2.— VISCOUNT  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Arms — Per  pale  gules  and  sable  on  a  chevron  between  in  chief  two 
hons  passant  and  in  base  a  portculhs,  all  argent,  a  rose  of  the  first, 
barbed  and  seeded  proper.  Crest — Upon  a  rock  a  stork  argent, 
holding  in  the  beak  a  cross-mohne  sable.  Supporters — Dexter,  a 
wolf  or  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  an  escutcheon  gules,  thereon 
two  keys  in  saltire  wards  upwards  argent ;  sinister,  a  Royal  tiger  or, 
striped  sable,  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  an  escutcheon  azure,  thereon 
an  estoile  argent. 


FIG.  3.— VISCOUNT  LIFFORD. 

Arms — Gules,  a  chevron  engrailed,  between  three  owls  argent. 
Crest — On  a  stump  of  a  tree,  with  one  branch  growing  thereon,  an 
owl  proper.  Supporters — Dexter,  a  vulture,  wings  inverted,  proper, 
gorged  with  a  plain  collar  sable,  thereon  three  bezants  ;  sinister,  a 
griffin,  wings  elevated  proper,  gorged  as  the  dexter. 


FIG.  4.— VISCOUNT  HEREFORD. 

Arms — Argent,  a  fesse  gules,  in  chief  three  torteaux.  Crest — 
Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  talbot’s  head  argent,  eared  gules.  Sup¬ 
porters- — Dexter,  a  talbot  argent,  eared  gules,  ducally  gorged  of  the 
last ;  sinister,  a  reindeer  gules,  attired  argent,  gorged  with  a  ducal 
coronet,  and  lined  or. 


PLATE  VI. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  VISCOUNTS. 


I. ARBUTHNOT.  2. — WOLVERHAMPTON. 


FIG.  I.— BARON  SHAW  OF  DUNFERMLINE. 


Arms — Ermine,  a  fir  tree  growing  out  of  a  mount  in  base  proper, 
between  two  piles  azure,  issuing  from  a  cliief  gules  charged  with  a  scroll 
argent  with  seal  pendant  proper.  Crest — A  demi-savage  holding 
in  his  dexter  hand  a  club  resting  on  his  shoulder  proper. 


FIG.  2.— BARON  ST.  AUDRIES. 

Arms — Quarterly  :  ist  and  4th,  azure,  a  fret  argent,  on  a  chief 
sable  three  crescents  or,  Hood ;  2nd,  cheeky  argent  and  sable,  a  fesse 
gules,  Acland',  3rd,  argent,  three  bars  and  a  canton  gules.  Fuller. 
Crests — ist,  a  Cornish  chough  holding  an  anchor  on  the  dexter  side  in 
bend  sinister  proper  ;  2nd,  a  man’s  hand  couped  at  the  wrist  in  a 
glove  l5dng  fessewise,  thereon  a  falcon  perched  all  proper  ;  3rd,  out  of 
a  ducal  coronet  gules,  a  hon’s  head  argent.  Supporters — ^Two 
centaurs  proper. 


FIG.  3.— BARON  DEVONPORT. 

Arms — Azure,  in  chief  two  mitres  argent,  garnished  or,  and  in  base 
a  square  tower  of  the  second.  Crest — An  ancient  ship  or,  the  main¬ 
sail  azure  charged  with  a  sea  hon  gold.  Supporters — On  either  side 
a  sea  lion  argent,  crined,  finned  and  tufted  or,  each  gorged  with  a  collar 
gules  charged  with  three  roses  gold,  and  each  supporting  a  spear  erect 
proper. 


FIG.  4.— BARON  JOICEY. 

Arms — Argent,  three  lozenges  sable  within  two  bendlets  invected 
gules  between  two  miner’s  picks  in  bend  proper.  Crest — A  demi-man 
affrontee  in  armour  proper,  garnished  or,  the  helmet  adorned  with 
three  feathers  gules,  holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a  scimitar  of  the  first, 
pommel  and  hilt  gold,  supporting  with  the  sinister  hand  an  escutcheon 
argent,  charged  with  three  torteaux  within  two  bendlets  invected  of 
the  second  between  two  fleurs-de-hs  sable.  Supporters — On  either 
side  a  Shetland  pony  proper,  haltered  or. 


PLATE  VII. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  BARONS. 


SHAW  OF  DUNFERMLINE. 


3.— DEVONPORT. 


4.— JOICEY. 


FIG.  I.— BARONESS  FURNIVALL. 


Arms — Gules,  a  bend  or,  between  two  escallops  argent.  Sup¬ 
porters — On  either  side  a  greyhound  argent,  the  dexter  charged  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  glove  proper,  thereon  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of 
Furnivall ;  the  sinister  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  eight  arrows, 
interlaced  saltireways,  banded  gules. 


FIG.  2.— BARONESS  BERKELEY. 

Arms — Azure  :  a  serpent  nowed  or,  between  three  sinister  gauntlets 
open,  two  in  chief,  and  one  in  base  argent.  Supporters — Two  lions 
argent,  the  sinister  ducally  crowned,  plain  collared,  and  hne  reflexed 
over  the  back  or. 


FIG.  3.— BARONESS  AMHERST  OF  HACKNEY. 

Arms — Quarterly  :  ist  and  4th  gules,  three  tilting  spears  two  and 
one,  or,  headed  argent,  Amherst ;  2nd,  per  saltire  argent  and  or,  in  fesse, 
two  lions  rampant  gules,  in  chief  and  in  base,  a  dexter  arm  couped  at 
the  elbow,  habited  of  the  third,  cuffed  azure,  hand  proper,  holding  a 
cross-crosslet  fitchee  also  of  the  third,  Daniel ;  3rd,  or,  on  a  chevron 
azure  between  three  marigolds  shpped  proper,  two  hons  passant  res¬ 
pecting  each  other  of  the  first,  all  within  a  bordure  compony  argent 
and  azure,  Tyssen.  Supporters — Two  herons  proper,  collared  or. 


FIG.  4.— BARONESS  BURTON. 

Arms — Gules,  on  a  chevron  cottised  argent  between  three  plates, 
each  charged  with  a  fleur-de-lis  azure,  a  demi-lion  rampant  of  the  first. 


PLATE  VIIL 


EXAMPLES  OF  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PEERESSES  IN 
THEIR  OWN  RIGHT. 


FIG.  I.— CULME-SEYMOUR,  BARONET. 

Arms — Azure,  a  pair  of  wings  conjoined  in  pale,  surmounted  of  a 
naval  crown  or ;  on  a  canton  argent,  an  anchor  sable.  Crest — On 
a  naval  crown  or,  two  brands  in  saltire,  inflamed  at  the  ends  proper, 
thereon  an  eagle  rising,  also  proper,  looking  at  the  sun,  or.  Supporters 
— Dexter,  a  sailor  of  the  Royal  Navy  ;  sinister,  a  soldier  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery  holding  in  his  exterior  hand  a  rifle,  the  butt  resting  on 
the  ground,  all  proper. 


FIG.  2.~WEDDERBURN,  BARONET. 

Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  roses  gules  barbed  vert. 
Crest — An  eagle’s  head  erased  proper. 


'  FIG.  3.— ELPHINSTONE-DALRYMPLE,  BARONET. 

Arms — Quarterly  ;  ist  and  4th,  or,  on  a  saltire  azure  between  two 
water-bougets  in  the  flanks  sable,  nine  lozenges  of  the  field,  Dalrymple  ; 
2nd,  or,  three  hunting-horns  gules,  Horn  ;  3rd,  on  a  chevron  sable 
between  three  boars’  heads  gules,  a  mitre  or,  within  a  bordure  of  the 
third,  Elphinstone.  Crests — ist,  two  horns  erect,  per  fesse  or  and 
sable,  countercharged  ;  2nd,  a  rock  proper,  over  which  the  motto 
“  Firm  ”  ;  3rd,  an  armed  hand  erect  holding  an  ostrich  feather  sable. 
Supporters — Dexter,  a  bull  sable,  armed  and  unguled  or ;  sinister, 
an  eagle,  wings  expanded  sable,  armed  or. 


FIG.  4.— CLERKE,  BARONET. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a  bend  gules  between  three  pellets  as  many 
swans  of  the  field  ;  on  a  sinister  canton  azure  a  demi-ram  sahent  of 
the  first,  and  in  chief  two  fleurs-de-lis  or  ;  over  all  a  baton  trunked. 
Crest — A  ram’s  head  couped  proper. 


PLATE  IX. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  BARONETS. 

I. — Of  Those  Entitled  to  Use  the  Badge  of  Ulster. 


3— ELPHINSTONE-DALRYMPLE.  4.— CLERKE. 


FIG.  I.— STIRLING  OF  GLORAT,  BARONET. 

Arms — Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  azure  charged  with  three  buckles 
or,  between  two  roses  gules,  barbed  vert ;  on  a  chief  gules,  a  naked 
arm  issuing  out  of  a  cloud  from  the  sinister  side,  grasping  a  sword  in 
pale,  therewith  guarding  an  imperial  crown  placed  in  the  dexter  chief 
point  proper  ;  all  within  a  double  tressure  counterflory  of  thistles  vert. 
Crest — A  hon  passant  gules.  Supporters — Two  heroes  in  armour 
their  faces  and  legs  from  the  knees  downwards  naked. 


FIG.  2.— BAIRD  OF  SAUGHTON  HALL,  BARONET. 

Arms — Gules,  a  sangher  passant  or ;  on  a  canton  ermine  a  sword 
pale-wise  proper,  surmounted  by  a  crescent  of  the  field.  Crest — A 
boar’s  head  erased  or. 


FIG.  3.— AGNEW  OF  LOCHNAW,  BARONET. 

Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  between  two  cinquefoils  on  chief  gules, 
and  a  saltire  couped  in  base  azure.  Crest — An  eagle  issuant  and  re- 
guardant  proper.  Supporters — Two  heraldic  tigers  proper,  coUared 
and  chained  or. 


FIG.  4.— RIDDELL,  BARONET. 

Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  ears  of  rye  shpped 
and  bladed  vert.  Crest — A  demi-greyhound  argent.  Supporters — 
Two  greyhounds  argent. 


PLATE  X. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  BARONETS. 

2. — ^Nova  Scotia  Creations. 


— STIRLING  OF  GLORAT 


2.— BAIRD  OF  SAUGHTON 
HALL. 


FIG.  I.— LAWSON,  GENTLEMAN. 

Arms — Argent  a  chevron  between  three  martlets  sable.  Crest — 
Two  arms  embowed,  vested  ermine,  cuffed  gules,  holding  a  gem  ring 
encircling  a  sun  in  its  splendour  or. 


FIG.  2.— GREEN  (OF  HAMPSTEAD),  GENTLEMAN. 

Arms — Vert,  three  bezants  between  two  chevronels,  the  whole 
between  as  many  castles  with  two  towers  in  chief  and  a  horse’s  head 
couped  in  base,  all  or.  Crest — Issuant  from  the  battlements  of  a 
tower  gules,  a  horse’s  head  or,  between  two  ears  of  wheat,  stalked  and 
leaved  proper. 


FIG.  3.— HARRIS,  GENTLEMAN. 

Arms — Sable,  a  fesse  wavy  argent  charged  with  three  Cornish 
choughs  proper  between  three  sea-dogs  courant  argent.  Crest — In 
front  of  a  rock  proper  a  demi  sea-dog  argent,  couped  at  the  loins,  gorged 
with  a  collar  gemel  sable,  holding  between  the  fore-paws  a  Cornish 
chough  as  in  the  arms. 


FIG.  4.— SAYERS,  GENTLEMAN. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  mascles  of  the  first.  Crest 
— Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or  an  unicorn’s  head  couped  sable. 


PLATE  XI. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  COMMONERS. 


3.— HARRIS. 


4.— SAYERS. 


The  plate  opposite  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  inclusion  of  various 
grades  of  Armorial  Insignia  in  Coats  of  Arms.  The  first  figure  shows 
the  Arms  of  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
The  second  shows  the  variation  which  follows  upon  his  promotion  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order,  and  Fig.  4  his  arms 
as  they  appear  with  the  full  Insignia  of  the  K.C.M.G. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  method  of  using  Insignia  in  a  Coat  which  depicts 
the  armorial  bearings  of  both  husband  and  wife. 

[See  also  “  Insigifia.”] 


PLATE  XII. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  INCLUSION  OF  INSIGNIA  IN 
ARMORIAL  BEARINGS. 


I.— COMPANION. 
(C.M.G.) 


3.— A  KNIGHT  COMMANDER 
AND  HIS  WIFE. 


FIG.  I.— DUBLIN. 

Arms — ^Azure,  three  castles  argent,  flammant  proper.  Supporters 
— On  either  side  a  female  figure  vested,  each  holding  in  their  interior 
hands  a  branch  of  olive,  that  on  the  dexter  side  representing  “  Law  ” 
and  holding  in  her  dexter  hand  a  sword  erect,  the  other  representing 
“  Justice  ”  and  holding  in  her  sinister  hand  a  pair  of  scales.  The 
arms  are  surmounted  by  the  sword  bearer’s  fur  cap  of  office,  behind 
the  slrield  are  placed  in  saltire  representations  of  the  City  sword  and 
mace,  and  encirling  the  shield  is  a  representation  of  the  Mayoral  chain. 


FIG.  2.— BRISTOL. 

Arms — Gules,  on  the  sinister  side  a  castle  with  two  towers  domed, 
all  argent,  on  each  dome  a  banner  charged  with  the  cross  of  St.  George, 
the  castle  on  a  mound  vert.  The  dexter  base  water  proper,  thereon  a 
ship  of  three  masts  or,  sailing  from  a  port  in  the  dexter  tower,  her  fore 
and  main-masts  being  visible  sable,  the  rigging  of  the  last,  and  on  each 
a  round  top  of  the  fifth,  on  the  foremast  a  sail  set,  and  on  the  mainmast 
a  sail  furled  of  the  second.  Crest — Two  arms  embowed  and  inter¬ 
laced  in  saltire  issuing  from  clouds,  the  dexter  hand  holding  a  snake 
all  proper,  the  sinister  holding  a  pair  of  scales  or.  Supporters — 
Two  unicorns  or,  armed,  maned,  and  unguled  sable,  each  sejant  on  a 
mount  vert. 


fig.  3.— LONDONDERRY. 

Arms — Sable,  on  a  stone  vert,  a  human  skeleton  sitting  leaning  the 
dexter  elbow  upon  the  knee,  and  resting  the  head  on  the  hand,  the 
simster  hand  resting  on  the  hip,  all  or,  in  the  dexter  chief  point  a 
castle  argent,  a  chief  of  the  Arms  of  the  City  of  London,  namely,  argent, 
a  cross  gules  in  the  first  quarter  a  dagger  of  the  last. 

FIG.  4.— LEEDS. 

Arms — Azure,  a  fleece  or,  on  a  chief  sable  three  mullets  argent. 
Crest — An  owl  argent.  Supporters — On  either  side  an  owl  argent 
ducally  crowned  or. 


FIG.  5.— BERWICKSHIRE. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a  mount  vert  a  bear  sable,  collared  and  chained 
or,  passant  in  front  of  a  tree  proper. 

FIG.  6.— GRANTHAM. 

Arms — Cheeky  or  and  azure,  a  bordure  sable  charged  with  eight 
trefoils  shpped  argent. 

FIG.  7.— SHROPSHIRE. 

Arms — Ernoinois,  three  piles  azure,  two  issuant  from  the  chief, 
and  one  in  base,  each  charged  with  a  leopard’s  face  or. 


PLATE  XIIL 


EXAMPLES  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  BOROUGH  ARMS. 


THE  SHIELD  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION. 


It  is  always  advisable  to  use  mechanical  aids,  such  as  compass 
and  ruler,  rather  than  trust  to  freehand  in  drawing  the  outhnes  of 
shields.  The  nine  examples  on  the  opposite  plate  have  all  been  drawn 
with  these  two  instruments,  and  in  some  small  way  serve  to  show 
the  great  variety  of  designs  obtainable  by  the  use  of  compasses  and 
straight-edge. 

In  several  instances  the  centres  of  the  circles  when  they  lie  inside 
or  close  to  the  shield  are  indicated  by  small  crosses. 


PLATE  XIV. 


VARIOUS  GEOMETRICAL  FORMS  OF  SHIELD. 


Ftc.  7. 


Frc.  5. 


/vc.  Q, 
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